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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE 
COMMONWEALTH 


PART  I 
WHAT  THE  PROBLEM  IS 


INTRODUCTION 

whether,  if  England  were  involved  in  some  struggle  --  - 
between  the  militarist  Powers  of  Europe,  com-  o'^Wo- 
munities  so  remote  and  so  pacific  as  the  self-  S'S"" 
governing  Dominions  would  take  any  active  part  TiTr'!^ 
m  tiie  struggle.    That  controversy  has  now  been 
settied  once  for  alL     The  Dominions  were  at  least 
M  remote  from  the  storm-centre  as  the  United 
States,  and  by  declaring  their  neutrality,  a  declara- 
tion  which   the  enemy  would  most  gladly  have 
recognized,   might  have  placed  themselves  in  the 
same  position.    A  stiU  easier  course  would  have 
been  to  have  confined  themselves  to  the  defence  of 
their  own  territories  against  any  attempt  of  the 
enemy  to  violate  them.     But  the  moment  war  was 
in  sight  such  ideas  were  absolutely  foigotten,  except 
by  a  certam  section  in  South  Africa,  whose  attitude 
was  prompUy  denomiced  by  responsible  ministers. 
The  same  men,  who  scarcely  a  dozen  years  before 
had  been  struggling  manfidly  to  detach  South  Africa 
from  the  British  Commonwealth,  now  prepared  to 

frustrate  Germanplans  for  accomplishingthat  object 
And  no  sooner  was  that  end  attained  than  South 
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*  INTRODUCTION 

Africans  turned  to  take  up  the  quarrel  in  Europe 
itself.  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  placed  all  their  existing  forces  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  hastened  to  send 
their  armies  to  win  imperishable  glory  on  the  oldest 
and  most  famous  battlefields  of  the  world.  In  a 
few  months  the  youngest  democracies  of  this 
Commonwealth  were  disputing  the  plains  where 
Caesar  vanquished  the  Nervii,  and  knocking  at  those 
gates  of  Er,o]  s  and  Asia  for  which  Trojans  strove 
with  Greeks  m  the  earliest  twilight  of  civilization. 

The  devotion  which  these  younger  peoples  have 
shown  to  the  workl-wide  Commonwealth  of  which 
they  are  a  part  is  not  sufficiently  explained  by  such 
phrases  as  'their  love  for  the  Homeland'  or  'the 
call  of  the  blood'  Britain  is  not  the  Common- 
wealth, but  merely  a  part  of  it,  and  most  of  them 
were  not  born  there  and  have  never  visited  its 
shores.  The  blood  which  runs  in  ♦^'e  veins  of  many 
of  them  is  not  in  fact  British  at  Those,  more- 

over, who  are  most  British  in  their  blood  and 
traditions,  would  renounce  the  Commonwealth 
sooner  than  their  rights  of  self-government  if  ever 
they  were  forced  to  choose  between  them.  Their 
devotion  to  it,  however  consecrated  by  a  sense  of 
kinship,  is  finally  rooted  in  the  belief  that  this 
Commonwealth  is  the  greatest  institution  in  the 
world  for  enabling  men  to  realize  the  duty  of 
governing  themselves.  It  is  mainly  because  they 
know  that  it  stands  for  the  cause  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  that  with  its  d^truction  that  cause 
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would  languish,  that  they  find  themselves  ready  to  introd 
devote  their  lives  and  theu-  wealth  to  keep  it  ^^ 
inviolate. 

This  is  not  the  first  occasion  upon  which  the  a  forme, 
older  and  younger  communities  of  the  Common-  tX^y 
wealth  have  combined  to  resist  an  autocracy  which  3SlJS,„. 
threatened  its  existence.     The  Seven  Years*  War,  '^"*'- 
no  less  than  this,  was    one   in  which   England 
and  her  colonies  were  together  opposed  to  a  powerful 
despotism.     Had  France  instead  of  England  pre- 
vaUed  in  the  struggle  which  raged  from  1756  to 
1768,  the  principle  of  self-government  would  have 
perished,  not  merely  in  America,  but  also  in  the 
British  Isles.    Permanently  rooted  in  the  soil  of  the 
New  World  and  nourished  by  its  immeasurable  re- 
sources, autocracy  might  have  spread  until  it  had 
overshadowed  and  choked  the  growth  of  liberty  in 
Europe  itself.    A  calamity  so  fatal  to  human  pro- 
gress was  averted  by  the  valour  of  the  British  and 
American  peoples.     Yet  scarcely  was  that  primary 
issue  between  freedom  and  despotism  settled,  than 
these  peoples  were  divided   against    themselves. 
Within  twelve  years  the  Commonwealth  was  rent 
by  an  incurable  schism,  and  brought  to  the  brink 
of  rum  by  the  unnatural  alliance  of  the  colonies 
with  France,  whose  government  was  still  inspired 
by  principles  du^ctly  opposite  to  their  own. 

Never  was  an  enterprise  of  greater  moment  to 
mankind  than  the  struggle  which  culminated  in 
the  Seven  Years' War.  Yetno  sooner  were  the  forces 
of  despotism  overcome,  than  the  native  current  of 
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freedom  turned  awry  and  lost  the  name  of  reason 
In  fighting  side  by  side  for  the  principle  of  self 
government,  the  English  and  American  peoples  had 
radically  changed  then-  relations  to  each  other.    At 
the  close  of  the  war  they  were  forced  to  consider  how 
they  were  to  maintain  what  they  had  won,  and 
especially  how  the  financial  burden  of  maintaining 
it  was  to  be  borne.    They  were  confronted  with  a 
practical  problem  which  they  could  not  evade.     On 
both  sides  solutions  were  proposed ;  but  none  of 
them  accorded  with  the  principle  of  self-government. 
Put  to  the  test,  Americans  and  Englishmen  alike 
showed  how   imperfectly  they  had   grasped   the 
system  for  which  they  had  both  been  fighting 
the   French  autocracy.      Not  clearly  discerning 
the  nature  of  liberty,  they  were  unable  to  see 
how  they  could  revise   the  iramework  of  theh- 
society  in  accordance  there^ -ith.     They  failed  to 
perceive  that  some  piece  of  oiganic  construction 
was  necessary,  if  the  growing  energies  of  its  peoples 
were  to  be  applied  to  driving  the  wheels  of  the 
Commonwealth.     Unharnessed  and  unused,  those 
spiritual  forces  gathered  to  the  point  of  explosion, 
till  suddenly  the   Commonwealth   was   burst   in 
twain.     The  greatest  project  of  freedom,  which  the 
worid  had  then  seen  or  will  yet  see  for  many  a 
century,  was  undone,  because  those  in  whose  hands 
it  lay  knew  not  the  day  of  their  visitation. 

Once  more  the  older  and  younger  communities 
of  the  Commonwealth  are  engaged  in  a  mortal 
combat  with  despotism,  to  vindicate  the  principle 
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Of  self-government  not   merely  for    themselves  introd. 
but  also  for  mankind    And  once  more  in  doing  ^^-^ 
so  those  communities  are  radicaUy  changing  their  ?«Kn 
relations   to  each   other.      Before    the  outbreak  "SS'^re- 
of  this  war  the  common  defence  had  nowhere  been  So?* 
recognized  as  a  first  charge  on  the  public  resources.  Xnt 
except  in  the  British  Isles.    And  this  fact  is  in-  ""• 
separably  connected  with  another.     Responsibility 
for  the  issues  of  peace  and  war  has  nowhere  been 
assumed,  except   by  the    people  of  the  United 
Kmgdom.     Whenever  peace  returns,  the  first  of 
these  conditions  can  scarcely  be  revived,  and  cannot 
m  any  case  be  maintained.     It  will  then  be  plain 
that  the  liberties  which  have  been  saved  cannot  be 
secured  for  the  future,  unless  the  burden  involved 
is  recognized  as  a  first  charge  on  the  revenues,  not 
ot  one,  but  of  all  the  free  communities  of  the 
Commonwealth,  in  peace  as  weU  as  in  war.    The 
moment  this  struggle  is  closed  and  we  ask  our- 
selves how  we  are  to  keep  what  we  have  saved,  we 
like  our  fathers  in  the  eighteenth  century,  will  find 
ourselves  confronted  by  a  problem  we  cannot  evade. 
Imperial  ministers  will  be  forced  to  confess  that 
they  cannot  in  future  preserve  the  Commonwealth 
inviolate,  unless  the  cost  is  distributed  on  some 
pnnciple  of  equality  through  aU  the  communities 
whose  freedom  is  involved.     The  financial  relations 
which  previously  existed  between  these  countries 
in  the  peace  which  preceded  this  war,  will  be  out 
of  the  question  if  the  peace  which  foUows  it  is  to 
last.     Facts  wiU  have  made  them  impossible ;  but 
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iNTROD.  the  moment  this  comes  to  be  recognized  it  wiU  be 
seen  that  the  financial  relations  of  the  older  and 
yomiger  communities  cannot  be  revised  without 
also  revising  their  political  relations. 

That  this  change  was  pJready  in  process  of 
taking  place  was  perceived  before  this  war  was  in 
sight ;  and  so  were  the  consequences  which  the 
change  involved. 

*  When  Great  Britam  no  longer  assumes  sole  re- 

•  sponsibility  for  defence  upon  the  high  seas,  she  can 

•  no  longer  undertake  to  assume  sole  responsibility 

•  for,  and  sole  control  o^  foreign  poUcy,  which  is 

•  closely,  vitally  and  constantiy  associated  with  tiiat 

•  defence  in  which  the  Dominions  participate.     It 

•  has  been  declared  m  tiie  past,  and  even  during 
'  recent  years,  tiiat  responsibility  for  foreign  poUcy 
'  would  not  be  shared  by  Great  Britain  witii  the 

•  Dominions.    In  my  humble  opinion  adherence  to 

•  such  a  position  would  have  but  one  and  tiiat  a 
'  most  disastrous  result*  * 

Such  were  tiie  words  of  the  Canadian  Prime 
Minister  at  a  time  when  the  magnitude  of  tiie 
forces  gatiiering  to  destroy  tiie  Commonwealtii 
and  the  implacable  puipose  of  its  enemies  were 
but  faintly  recognized.  More  recenMy  tiie  same 
warning  has  made  itself  heard  from  a  different 
quarter.  Speaking  in  January  of  the  present  year 
to  the  Canadian  Club  at  Montreal,  Sir  Clifford 
Sifton  opened  his  address  with  the  foUowinir 
words:  * 

»  Sir  Robert  Borden,  Canadian  Hansard,  Dec.  15, 1912. 
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*  Bound  by  no  constitution,  bound  by  no  rule  introd. 
or  law,  equity  or  obligation,  Canada  has  decided  ^^— 

•  as  a  nation  to  make  war.     We  have  levied  an 

•  army ;  we  have  sent  the  greatest  army  to  England 
'  that  has  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic,  to  take  part  in 

•  the  batties  of  England.  We  have  placed  ourselves 
'  in  opposition  to  great  world  powers.    We  are 

•  now  training  and  equipping  an  army  greater  than 
'  the  combined  forces  of  Wellington  and  Napoleon 
'  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  so  I  say  to  you 
'  that  Canada  must  stand  now  as  a  nation.     It 

•  wiU  no  longer  do  for  Canada  to  play  the  part  of 

•  a  mmor.     It  will  no  longer  do  for  Canadians  to 

•  say  that  they  are  not  fully  and  absolutely  abje  to 

•  transact  their  own  business.     We  shaU  not  be 

•  flowed  to  do  this  any  longer  by  the  nations  of 

•  the  world.  We  shaU  not  be  allowed  to  put 
'  ourselves  in  the  position  of  a  minor.  The  nations 
'  will  say,  if  you  can  levy  armies  to  make  war  you 
'  can  attend  to  your'  own  busmess,  and  we  wiU  not 

•  be  referred  to  the  head  of  the  Empire,  we  want 

•  you  to  answer  our  questions  directly. 

'There  are  many  questions  which  we  shaU  have 

•  to  settie  after  this  war  is  over,  and  that  is  one  of 
'  them.'  * 

A  speech  from  Sir  CUfford  Sifton  has  avaUed  D«ge,of 
ere  now  to  shake  a  government  and  perhaps  to  Iff"* 
turn  an  election.    He  is  one  who  never  issues  from  ''""*"»"• 
retirement  to  speak,  unless  there  is  something  which 
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needs  to  be  said.    At  any  time  but  the  present,  hi 
words  would  have  made  themselves  heard,  not  onl 
in  Canada  but  in  every  comer  of  the  Common 
wealth.    As  it  is,  they  have  scarcely  reached  th 
ears  of  the  people  to  whom  they  were  addressed 
In  this  reaping  of  Death  there  is  danger  lest  men 
appalled  by  the  sweeps  of  the  sickle,  forget  t 
bmd  the  sheaves,  for  want  of  which  their  chHdren' 
bread  and  the  seed  of  kindlier  harvests  may  perish 
In  truth  it  was  not  tiU  this  cataclysm  had  burs1 
upon  us  that  the  magnitude  of  the  failure  whic^ 
led  to  the  revolution  which  followed  the  Sever 
Years'  War  could  be  rightly  gauged.     Had  the 
Commonwealth  continued  to  include  the  people  oi 
North  America,  no  despotism  would  ever  again 
have  been  strong  enough  to  menace  the  cause  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world.     Its  security  would 
have  been  so  clearly  beyond  question,    that  m 
actual  fact  it  would  have  remained  unquestioned. 
As  It  was.  in  1788.  the  forces  of  freedom  were 
divided.      At   the   close    of   the    struggle    with 
Napoleon's  military  despotism  they  were  actuaUy 
pitted  against  each  other.    In  that  conflict,  which 
lasted  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  the  Common- 
wealth at  length  prevailed.    Napoleon's  autocracy, 
which  achieved  the  dominion  of  Europe,  and  aspired 
to  that  of  the  world,  was  indeed  destroyed.    The 
principle  for  which  he  stood  was  scotehed.    But  it 
was  not  kiUed.  and  it  survived  in  his  example,  to 
inspire,  a  century  later,  the  miUtary  despotism  of  the 
German  Empire.    To-day  the  fa'ure  of  our  fathers 
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to  blow  the  things  which  belong  to  our  peace  is 
yielding  Its  fruit  in  fields  of  havoc  the  like  ^hich 
have  never  been  seen  since  the  making  of  man. 

What  has  been  has  been,  and  God  Himself 
cannot  change  the  past  But  the  future  is  all  in 
human  hands  to  make  or  to  mar.  so  far  as  with 
mortal  eyes  we  are  able  to  discern  what  time  will 
bnng  forth.  From  behind  us  the  past  shines  with 
an  ever-mcreasing  light  upon  things  which  are  yet 
to  be.  It  w  not  for  us  to  blame  our  fathers  if  they 
faded  to  comprehend  the  principles  for  which  they 

fr?.  .  °'  ""^'^  **"""  ^«  ^"'^v^'  can  stand 
But  ,t  u.  for  us  to  see  that  they  faUed.  and  wherein 
^e,r  fadure  lay ;  and  to  trace  to  that  failure  the 
bitter  fruits  which  men  are  gathering  now.  We 
have  their  example  before  our  eyes,  and  the  warn- 
mg  which  ,t  gives  in  the  light  of  our  own  calamities 
to-day.    Like  them  we  are  leagued,  the  younger 

commumbes  with  the  old.  in  defence  of  our  freedom ; 
and  bke  them  when  peace  is  restored,  we  shaU  be 
m  danger  of  thmking  that  our  task  is  finished. 
Like  them  we  may  faU  into  the  error  of  dreaming 
that  what  we  have  done  and  what  we  have  been! 
that  we  can  continue  to  do  and  to  be.    And  Uke 
them  when  freedom  is  saved  we  may  faU  to  see 
that  tiie  world  has  been  changed  in  the  process, 
«md  that  the  Commonwealth,  with  which  the  cause 
rf  liberty  is  inseparably  linked,  cannot  continue  to 
be  ^  It  was     Changed  it  must  be,  and  woe  betide 
us  rf  those  changes  are  not  conceived  in  accordance 
with  the  pnnciple  for  which  the  Commonwealth 
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tives  few  enough  to  meet  him  in  one  place  and 
discuss  these  matters  with  him.  But  that  was  not 
all.  Such  a  meeting  of  representatives  would,  as 
Edward  I.  foresaw,  lead  to  nothing  but  misunder- 
standings unless  it  could  decide  questions  as  well 
as  discuss  them.  It  must  be  treated  as  finaUy 
vested  with  aU  the  powers  which  the  nation  itself 
could  have  exercised,  had  it  been  physicaUy  possible 
for  them  all  to  assemble  in  one  phice  to  discuss 
their  common  affairs  and  to  arrive  at  decisions 
with  regard  to  them.  Their  representatives,  said 
Edward  I.,  'are  to  have  fuU  and  sufficient  power 

•  for  themselves  and  for  the  community  .  .  .  there 

♦  and  then,  for  doing  what  shall  then  be  ordained 
* ...  so  that  the  (public)  business  shall  not  remain 

*  unfinihiied  in  any  way  for  defect  of  this  power.' » 
In  plain  words,  the  taxes  voted  by  this  Parliament 
were  to  be  legaUy  bmding  on  the  people  who 
elected  it. 

This  expedient  worked  so  well  that  in  course  of 

time  aU  the  taxes  were  collected  by  the  king  from 

the  individual  taxpayers,  not  on  his  own  authority, 

but  on  that  of  tJie  nation  as  expressed  throuirh 

Parliament.     This  assembly  did  in  fact  provide 

the  king  with  the  revenues  he  required ;  and  the 

king,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  listen  to  its  views, 

not  merely  on  taxation,  but  on  aU  matters  of  public 

interest     So  Parliament  adopted  the  practice  of 

submitting  in  writing  new  laws  which  it  wished  to 

have  passed  by  the  king.    PresenUy  the  practice 

grew  up  that  no  laws  should  be  ordained  by  the 

king  but  those  which  Parliament  had  submitted  in 

»  The  words  in  inverted  commas  are  those  of  the  writ  in 
which  Edward  I.  convened  the  model  Parliament 
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as  laws  any  bills  which  were  so  presented  by  Lords       ' 
and  Commons.     Parliament,  or  rather  the  people  ^^^^ 
who  chose  Its  members,  thus    became  thfsole 
authority  by  which  the  law  could  be  chanced. 

The  principle  that  aU  the  people  must  hold  whyre- 
themsdves  bound  bylaws  approved  by  the  majority  ^^ 
of  then-  own  representatives  was  the  necessary  basis  ^'^^ 
of  popular  government     No  Act  of  Parliament  ^^ 
coiM  have  ever  come  mto  force  if  it  were  Bot  to 
he  binding  until  it  had  been  accepted  by  each  and 
aU  of  the  constituencies.     Government,  on  that 
condition,  would  have  come  to  a  standstill,  and  from 
anarchy  England  would  have  been  driven  to  take 
rrfuge  once  more  m  despotism.      For  anarchy 
which  means  the  power  of  the  strong  to  do  as  they 
wiU  with  the  weak,  is  the  final  negation  of  freedom 
and  fiirther  removed  from  it  than  is  despotism 
itselfi    However,  the  principle  embodied  in  the  writ 
of  Edward  I.  was  accepted  and  embodied  in  the 
curtoms  of  the  people,  and  a  way  was  discovered 
of  founding  government  on  the  will  of  the  governed 
^thout  destroymg  its  efficacy.     On  the  contra^! 
the   people  were   readier   to  obey  laws   framed 

K-  ??";    "  ""I  ^^  °^  *^*»°««in«  than  those 
which  had  rested  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  kinir 
i»uch  laws,  moreover,  were  shaped  by  the  experi- 
^ce  of  those  who  were  called  upon  to  obey  them. 

i  ^  l^P^^  ***~"«^  ^^^'  °^  represeiiatives, 
made  bad  kws  or  foiled  to  vote  taxes  enough,  tS 
consequ^ces  were  felt  by  those  in  whose  hands 
the  remedy  ky.  ResponsibiUty  for  their  own 
government  meant  that  the  governed  themselves 
were  brought  mto  touch  with  the  facts,  and  were 
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CHAP.  made  responsible  for  understanding  them»  anid,  so 
far  as  lay  within  the  power  of  men,  for  controlUng 
them.  That,  in  truth,  is  the  essence  of  freedom, 
and  the  reason  why  self-government  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  its  realization. 

Experience,  however,  eventually  proved  that 
gS^OT-*  the  progress  of  freedom  involves  something  more 
de?«ijS.  ****"  ^^  power  of  the  people  to  control  changes 
in   the  law  and    to    determine   the    amount  of 
taxes  to  be  paid.     However  carefuUy  a  law  is 
framed  a  wide  discretion  must  in  practice  be  left 
to  the  men  who  administer  it,  and  for  centuries 
Parliament  found  itself  unable  to  control  the  king 
in  the  use  of  this  discretion.     Gradually  this  de- 
fect was  remedied  by  exercise  of  the  power  which 
Parliament  had  of  withholding  a  supply  of  money 
until  its  wishes  had  been  met  by  the  king.    The 
king  was  thus  constrained  to  abandon  the  right  to 
administer  the  law  as  he  chose.     Parliament,  on 
the  other  hand,  adopted  the  principle  that  the  king 
was  never  to  be  blamed  for  anjdhing.     All  the 
blame  was  to  be  laid  on  the  ministers,  provided 
that  ministers  were  members  of  Parliament  and 
subject  to  removal  from  office  whenever  Parliament 
declined  to  approve  their  acts.    Just  as  centuries 
before  the  king  ceased  to  be  responsible  for  making 
the  law,  the  king  now  ceased  to  be  responsible  for 
the  policy  adopted  in  giving  effect  to  the  law.    He 
ceased,  in  feet,  to  be   the   government   of  the 
country.     The  faculty  of  government  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  minister  who,  with  his  colleagues,  was 
responsible  not  to  the  king  but  to  Parliament,  and 
coald  be  dismissed  and  replaced  by  Parliament  at 
will   It  naturally  followed  that  at  general  elections 
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the  votes  Of  the  electorate  were  thenceforward 
mainly  determined  by  a  desire  to  see  this  or  that 
minister  m  office,  and  the  Government  thus  became 
answerable  to  the  people  themselves.     Mistakes  of 
government  could  no  longt     be  imputed  to  the 
king,  but  only  to  men  whom  the  people  them- 
selves had  chosea     In  the  last  analysis  the  people 
had  only  themselves  to  blame  for  their  choice. 
Ihe  people  themselves  were  thus   rendered  re- 
sponsible not  merely  for  the  making  of  the  law 
but  also  for  the  manner  in  which  effect  was  given 
to  It     By  controlling  government  in  all  its  aspects 
they  were  to  become  responsible  for  aU  its  results. 
They  were  to  suffer  for  their  own  past  mistakes,  so 
that  tiiey  might  be  guided  by  them  in  registering 
then-  future  decisions  at  elections. 

The  extent  to  which  responsible  government  is  The  path 
^ized  m  practice,  depends  upon  how  far  the  whole  F^^ 
field  of  pubhc  affairs  is  answerable  to  the  control  ^Tifi'" 
ot  mimsters  who  hold  office  at  the  will  of  the  ""**""■ 
citizens.     An  electorate  may  control  some  depart- 
ments  of  government  but  not  others,  and  in  that 
case  they  can  only  achieve  responsible  government 
by  insisting  that  aU  their  public  affairs  shaU  be  re- 
gulated by  ministers  dependent  on  their  votes.  The 
people  of  a  Dominion  are  a  case  in  point     Thev 
ekct  the  Parliament  which  regulates  their  domestic 
affairs  but  not  the  Parliament  which  regulates  their 
foreign  affairs.      In  order  to  achieve  responsible 
government  they  must  either  elect  members  to  both 
Parliaments  or  entrust  the  conduct  of  their  foreim 
affairs  to  the  Parliament  tiiey  already  elect 

he  other  hand  responsible  government  can 
reahzed  for  any  body  of  citizens  in  so  far 
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as  they  are  fit  for  the  exercise  of  political  power. 
In  the  Dependencies  a  great  majority  of  the  citizens 
are  not  as  yet  capable  of  governing  themselves,  and 
for  them  the  path  to  freedom  is  primarily  a  problem 
of  education.  Even  in  their  own  local  affairs  they 
can  only  be  made  responsible  in  so  far  as  they  are 
fit  for  the  charge.  It  is  the  duty  of  those  who 
govern  them  to  do  everything  possible  to  fit  them 
for  it  But  no  power  on  earth  can  give  self-govern- 
ment to  whole  commimities  which  are  not  as  yet 
equal  to  the  task. 

In  effect  freedom  is  achieved  in  so  fiur  as  rulers 
are  answerable  for  all  their  duties  to  the  largest 
number  of  citizens  who  are  in  fact  fit  to  assume 
that  responsibility.     But,  even  in  communities  fit 
to  govern  themselves,  universal  sufirage  never  is 
and  never  can  be  realized.     In  New  Zealand,  the 
most  democratic  country  in  the  world,  nearly  half 
the  population  are  excluded  from  the  exercise  of 
politicid  power.      It  can  never  be  assumed  by 
all  the  people,  for  the  reason  that  all  of  them 
are  not  fit  to  exercise  it     Criminals  are  usually 
disfranchised,  and  always  should  be,  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  persons  who  have  r-oved  themselves 
unable  to  treat  the  interests  of  the  community  as 
paramount  to  their  own — that  they  have  not   in 
plain  words,  a  sufficient  sense  of  duty  to  their 
fellow-men.     For  the  state  can  only  exist  at  all  so 
far  as  its  citizens  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  own 
interests,  their  lives,  if  necessary,  for  the  sake  <rf 
the  community.     In  all  electoral  systems  minors 
are   excluded,   because   there  is  a  time   in   the 
growth  of  each  individual  w?.  jn  he  has  not  as  yet 
developed  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  a  degree  of 
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knowledge  which  are  sufficient  to  qualify  him 
for  the  exercise  of  poUtical  judgment.  The 
exercise  of  political  rower  by  a  citizen  must 
obviously  depend  on  his  fitness  to  exercise  it 
The  degree  of  fitness  differs  in  individuals ;  but  in 
practice  there  must  be  some  rough-and-ready  tests, 
such  as  that  of  u,.;nicile,  age,  property  or  education, 
by  which  it  is  determined. 

In  applying  such  tests,  however,  two  obvious 
pnnciples  must  always  be  kept  in  sight.  In  the 
hrst  place,  the  exercise  of  responsibility  tends  to 
mcrease  fitness  for  exercising  it  As  every  one 
finds  m  Ins  own  experience,  it  is  in  having  to  do 
things  that  a  man  learns  how  to  do  them  and 

rfT.  *  'l"'^  °^  ^"*y  ^**^  "^8^  to  them. 
And  that  IS  why  poUtieal  power  is  and  ought  to  be 

extended  to  whole  classes  of  citizens,  even  when 

then- knowledge  and  sense  of  responsibility  is  still 

imperfectly  developed.    The  principle  is  that  of 

hamessmg  colts  when  still  half  broken  with  others 

who  are  fuUy  tramed.     The  extent  to  which  this 

educative  process  can  be  used  with  safety  depends 

upon  the  number  and  steadiness  of  the  older  horses 

And  so  with  the  members  of  a  commonwealth. 

1  he  larger  the  number  of  voters  who  can  be  trusted 

to  consider  the  public  interest  before  their  own  the 

more  freely  can  political  power  be  extended  to 

citizens  whose  patriotism  is  still  short  of  that  point 

and  needs  to  be  developed  by  exercise.     Hence  it 

is  easier  and  safer  to  exercise  a  backward  race  in 

the  practice  of  self-government  in  a  country  like 

New  Zealand  than  in  one  like  South  Africa.    And 

so  it  follows  that  in  the  great  Dependencies  more 

rapid  progress  towards  Uberal  institutions  could  be 
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made,  if  the  people  of  the  Dominions  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Britbh  Isles  were  jointly  responsible 
for  their  government 

The    converse  principle,    however,  is  no  less 
important     Citizens  who  have  actually  developed 
the  capacity  for  government  wiU  tend  to  lose  it 
unless  it  is  used  to  the  full.    Their  knowledge  and 
sense  of  responsibility  will  not  only  be  wasted,  but 
will  languish  for  want  of  exercise.     They  will  not 
be  brought  into  touch  with  the  ulthnate  facts  of 
political  life,  nor  made  to  feel  that  they  suffer  for 
political  decisions  in  which  they  themselves  have 
shared.     They  will  become  a  weakness  instead 
of  a  strength  to  the  conmionwealth.     The  state 
positively  suffers  by  excluding  from  politic^  re- 
sponsibility any  class  of  citizens  who  have  clearly 
developed  a  knowledge  and  sense  of  duty  sufficient 
for  the  task. 

There  is  always  room,  therefore,  for  the  further 
extension  of  responsible  government  and  there  is 
always  the  necessity  for  it  More  men  can  be 
made  more  free  by  being  made  more  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  by  being  put 
m  a  position  m  which,  while  they  suffer  for  mis- 
takes, they  share  in  the  power  of  correcting  them. 
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CHAPTER  II 

INSTITUTION   OF   SELF-GOVERNMENT   IN   AMERICA 

Such  are  the  principles  underlying  the  growth  of 
responsible  government  which  has  taken  place  from 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  present 
day.      In  the    seventeenth  century   this  growth 
was  stiU  at  the  stage  when  the  people,  through 
Parhament,  controUed  the  making  of  the  laws, 
including  those  which  governed  the  payment  of 
taxes,  but  could  not  as  yet  control  then-  admmistra- 
tion.    So  firmly  established  in  the  traditions  of 
English    society  was   representative   government 
that  Englishmen  carried  it  with  them  to  distent 
parts  of  the  world,   and  expected   the  king  to 
recognize  it  when   they  settled    there.      It  was 
established  as  a  matter    of   course   in    America 
when  Englishmen  settled  there  m  the  time  of 
James  I.     Each  little  colony  was  empowered  to 
elect  an  assembly  to  discuss  with  the  governor  any 
laws  which  he  might  desire  to  promulgate,   and 
especially  those  under  which  texes  were  to  be 
raised.     The  governor  could  enact  nothing  without 
the  assembly's  approval,  and  the  Americans  became 
more  jealous  than  Enghshmen  of  their  right  to 
make  the  laws  for  themselves.     But  just  as  the 
administration  of  the  laws  in  England  was  still  in 
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the  hands  of  the  king,  so  in  the  American  colonies 
the  administration  of  the  laws  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  governors  appointed  by  the  king,  advised 
by  the  officers  who  formed  his  executive  council 

This,  substantially,  was  the  position  of  affiurs 
which  existed  in  most  of  the  American  colonies  m 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.    In  Great 
Britain  the  control  of  ministers  had  been  passing 
from  the  kmg  to  Parliament  and  people  by  a 
series  of  gradual  changes ;  but  as  often  happens 
with  such  gradual  changes,  their  bnportance  and 
meaning  was  little  understood  at  the  time.     When 
he  came  to  the  thxone  in  1760,  George  III.  made  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  ignore  these  changes,  and  to 
recover  the  control  of  government     His  attempt, 
which  succeeded  for  a  time,  led  to  the  loss  of 
the  American  colonies.     It  also  led  to  the  final 
and  conscious  establishment  of  the  principle  that 
ministers  were  in  future  responsible  to  Parliament, 
not  to  the  king,  and  held  office  not  at  the  king's 
pleasure,  but  only  so  long  as  they  could  find  a 
majority  in  Parliament  to  support  them.     Thus 
when  the  quarrel  with  the  American  colonies  came 
to  a  head,  their  executives  were  not  responsible 
to  the  legisUtures  and  the  people,  while  in  Enghmd 
the  king  had  not  yet  accepted  the  prmciple  that 
his  ministers  were  answerable  to  Parliament,  not 
to  himself     Throughout  the  Commonwealth  the 
people  at  large  stiU  believed  that  the  conduct  of 
government,  apart  from  the  making  of  kws,  lay, 
as  in  Germany  to-day,  in  the  hands  of  ministers 
responsible  to  the  king  or  in  those  of  a  governor 
who  represented  the  king.     The  American  colonists 
had,  in  fact,  acquired  a  negative  control  over  their 
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own  local  affairs.  They  could  interfere  with  the 
conduct  of  government  and  could  bring  it  to  a 
standstill  by  refusing  supply ;  but  they  could  not 
appoint  their  own  agents  to  conduct  government 
in  accordance  with  their  views.  Their  readiness 
to  obey  the  law  was  certainly  increased  by  the  fact 
that  they  controlled  its  making.  But  because  they 
were  not  responsible  for  all  the  things  which 
government  had  to  do,  their  sense  of  responsibility 
for  getting  them  done  went  undeveloped. 

The  colonists,  however,  had  interests  which  they 
could  not  have  controlled,  even  if  their  numerous 
assemblies  had  secured  control  of  their  several 
executives.     The  trade  relations  of  the  colonies  to 
each  other,  to  Great  Britain,  to  the  Dependencies 
and  to  Foreign  Powers  had  always  been  regulated 
by  Acts  of  the  British  Parliament  and  were  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  British  Government 
The  colonial  assemblies,  indeed,  never  'claimed  to 
control  these  relations  until  the  last  stages  of  the 
struggle  which  led  to  their  secession  had  been 
reached.     In  return  for  this  right  to  control  their 
trade  the  British  Government  undertook  to  protect 
the  coasts  and  the  ships  of  America  at  the  cost  of 
the  British  taxpayer.     This  protection  was,  m  fact, 
given,  and  the  question  of  paying  for  it  was  never 
ail  element  in  the  final  quarrel     To  the  north  and 
west  the  English  colonies  were  surrounded  by  great 
territories  administered  by  viceroys  directly  subject 
to  the  King  of  France.     Their  frontiers  were  con- 
stantly menaced,  moreover,  by  hordes  of  savages, 
who,  when  provoked,  did  not  confine  their  vengeance 
to  the  particular  colony  which  had  injured  them. 
The  safety  of  all  the  colonies  was  thus  jeopardized 
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by  the  failure  m  justice  or  in  wisdom,  of  any  one  of 
them  m  handling  the  natives.     These  two  primary 
wterests.  trade  and  the  defence  of  their  own  laqd 
frontiers  were  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  interests 
common  to  aU  the  American  colonies  which  could 
not  ^handled  by  a  number  of  smaU  governments. 
Ihefiiture  importance  and  variety  of  such  interests 
^11  be  understood,  if  we  imagine  what  the  state  of 
affairs  m  America  would  be  to-day  if  there  were 
no  goveniment  at  Washington,  and  all  American 
Sf  fl  ^transacted  by  the  governments  of 

Its  forty-nine  different  States.    Obviously  such  a 
system  would  mean  chaos.     In  the  absence  of  a 
central  government  at  Washington  the  present  area 
of  the  Umted  States  would  be  a  scene  of  anarchy. 
Such  w^re  the  conditions  which  were  beginning 
to  appear  m  the  eighteenth  century.     According 
to  the  Ideas  of  the  time,  however,  the  king  and  hk 
ministers  m  England   through  their  a^nts  the 
governors,  and  also  through  the  generals  they  sent 
to  command  the  troops  in  America,  were  reg^ded 
as  responsible  for  aU  these  interests.     The  British 
trovernment  accepted  that  responsibOity.     In  the 

aided  by  such  contnbutions  in  men  and  money  as 

In  the  rebeUion  of  Pontiac  which  foUowed  it  thev 
ousted  the  Indians,  but  practically  without  the 
aid  of  colonial  troops  and  funds.  So  inadequate 
were  the  aids  furnished  by  the  local  assembShlJ 
the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  the  American 
campaigns  had  to  be  met  by  the  British  taxpayer. 
And  after  these  wars  it  was  necessary  to  maintain 
considerable  forces   in   America    to  protect    the 
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colonics  against  further  attacks.     But  the  system 
of  maintaining  them  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  British 
taxpayers    could    obviously    not    be    continu^ 
P^hament  and  the  British  taxpayers  were  iS 
refusmg  to  defray  the  charge  4hout  some  m^re 

Tf?^"!"**"*^?"  ^'^"^  **^^  *^°J°°»*«  themselves. 
If  faced  by  such  a  situation  to-day,  the  Imperial 

Government  could  leave  the  colonis^^  to  soTv^"he 
problem  for  themselves  and  to  face  the  consequenc^ 

It^^l'V"'?^-  I»PJ"nwords.th^ylM 
wo?,H  if  'It**  governments  that  British  troops 
Tte     trU^^  fi^"»  America  after  a  certaL 

the  colomste  are  now  responsible  for  their  own 
domestic  affairs;  that  is  to  say,  their  natiS 
execu^v^  as  well  as  their  legis  Jurcs  are™ 

^toth^^f  °°'/'*^'^"«-  Touswho^ 
used  to  that  system  it  seems  a  simple  and  obvious 

the  eighteenth  centmy  it  had  only  been  partiaUy 
induced  in  Britain  itself  and  w^  neithertS 
hshed  nor  understood.  The  belief  that  the  ad- 
muustmfaon  of  government  was  a  matter  for  the 
king  and  his  nunisters  was  firmly  fixed  m  the 
pubhc  mind,  and,  if  the  American  colonies  w«^ 
nivaged  by  the  Indians,  the  responsibS  wl! 
•^^f^,^  by  aU  parties  as  restinfon  a^veT^ 
ment  which  had  its  mainspring  in  the  BritisK^ 
The  assembhes  and  the  colonists  who  elected  them 

ZZ  "t."^^'  *^  '^  ^^  "^^  sys.em  t^at  th" 
responsibUity   rested    on    themselves.      Had   the 

a^mbhes  been  made  to  appoint  and  control  their 

S  f^"^^^'  ^^'  ^  i^ponsibiUty  for  dealmg 
with  these  dangers  would  have  been  left  to  ^ 
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The  thirteen  colonies  would  then  have  discoveted  by 
experience  that  tiurteen  governments  could  not  cope 
with  the  common  task  of  defence  and  the  common 
problem  of  managing  their  reUtions  with  savage 
tnbcs.  The  result  would  have  been,  as  it  has  been 
in  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa,  that  these 
thirteen  colonies  would  have  been  forced  by  facts 
to  create  one  national  government  capable  of 
handling  their  common  affairs  and  competent  there- 
fore to  raise  by  taxation  the  means  of  doing  sa 

This  alternative  was  excluded  by  the  fiurt  that 
the  method  of  responsible  government  had  not 
as  yet  been  fully  conceived.  Accordingly  the 
Imperial  Government  applied  once  more  to  the 
colonial  assemblies  for  contributions  to  the  cost 
of  administering  Indian  affairs  and  defence.  The 
assemblies  faUed  to  respond,  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment  decided  to  raise  the  necessary  contribution 
from  the  colonists  by  virtue  of  the  Stamp  Act  and 
Tea  duties  enacted  by  the  British  Parliament 

In  domg  so,  however,  they  embarked  on  a  policy 
which,  had  it  been  confirmed,  would  have  been  &tal 
to  the  development  of  responsible  government  in 
America.      As  subsequent  experience  has  shown, 
trade  and  local  defence  were  only  the  first  of  a  vast 
number  of  interests   common  to  the  American 
colonies  as  a  whole,  and  too  large  and  complicated 
for  their  numerous   assemblies   to  handle.     The 
attempt  to    impose  this  taxation    by  Act  of  a 
Parliament  responsible  only  to  the  people  of  the 
British  Isles  inevitably  suggested  to  the  Americans 
that  It  was  unpossible  for  them  to  go  on  leaving 
the  control  of  their  commercial  relations   with 
the    outer    world    to    a    legiskture    which    was 
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n^  ,-^pon.ible  to  themselves.  They  began  to 
n^  therefore,  to  recognize  the  uis  nide  in 
Engird  by  which  their  comment  was  cont«,Ue3^ 

hi  ♦r"^P     "^"Z*"*^  ****y  ^'^^^W  not  yield,  and. 

tud  th^  done  so.  it  must  have  been  appUed  tod 

the   other   great   national  interests   Sf  America 

which  have  since  been  developed.     The  cS 

Srn°?-.!2"V'  *T  ^"»«Jto  handle  them?  „ 
they  hul  failed   to   handle  defence  and  Indian 

terests  would  have  been  assumed  by  the  Imperial 
Goveniment.  The  cost  of  admim'stering  tC^ 
(oV^^j  the  pj^cedcnt  of  the  Stamp  Act Td 
Tea  auties,  would  necessarily  have  be^n  imposed 

^^nir'"T  **Ty*"  ^y  ^^  °f  *  ParliJiaent 
IS^r.  .r^^  *.V**'  P*^P^«  «'*»»«  British  Isles, 
and  not  to  those  of  America.  Had  such  a  principle 
ever  been  practicable  at  M  th«  ««.*  pnucipie 
inf/>r*H^p  «/  «^"w»Die  at  au,  the  greater  national 
mtercste  of  American  life  would  have  passed  from 

^rl7r  ^*Jt  !^^^^^-^  to  t^ose  ofl^ 
people  of  Great  Britain.     In  the  end.  thev  would 

tt^^it""*  "r  °'*^^^^  affairs  oth'erTi^ 
those  which  are  to-day  controUed  by  the  provincial 
government  of  an  American  Stati  The  bS 
Government  had  embarked  on  the  one  cru«c 
which  was  necc^y  fetal,  and  the  result  wL^ 
revolution  m  which  the  Americans  secured  thei^ 
independence  ana  the  British  Commonw^th  ™ 
tomasunder  and  brought  to  the  verge  of  destruction 

in  ^Kr  l^     P*"^  '^"^*^'  ^ti^°  a  few  years, 
in  ^tablishing  responsible  govermnent  as  it  now 

States.     Discredited  by  the  utter  faUure  of  Ws 
pohcy,  George  III.  was  obhged  to  acquies^  Z  ^e 
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choice  of  ministers  acceptable  to  Parliament,  and 
in  practice  subject  to  dismissal,  not  at  his  own 
pleasure,  but  at  that  of  public  opinion.  Before 
the  end  of  his  reign  the  principle  was  finally 
esteblished  that  those  who  administer  the  laws 
as  v/eU  as  those  who  make  them  are  directly 
responsible  to  the  electorate. 

In  principle  a  similar  change  was  effected  in 
America  by  the  Declaration  o    Independence  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  governors  who  represented  the 
king's  authority.     After  their  formal  secession  the 
various  states  had  necessarily  to  fall  back  on  the 
expedient  of  electing  their  governors,  who  thus 
became    responsible    to    the    people    themselves. 
Events  were  quickly  to  prove,  however,  that  m 
obtaining  control  of  their  executives  as  well  as  of 
their  legislatures,  the  Americans  had  secured  con- 
trol only  of  the  minor  interests  that  affected  them. 
As  explained  in  the  previous  pages,  thirteen  pro- 
vincial governments  were  incapable  of  handling 
defence,  trade,  and  Indian  affairs.     Before  the  war, 
these  matters  had  been  left  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment    In  renouncing  its  authority,  therefore,  the 
thirteen  American  governments  were  brought  face 
to  face  with  these  and  other  responsibilities  of  a 
like  nature,  which  were  common  to  Americans, 
and    too    wide    for    provincial    governments    to 
handle.    For  the  colonies  were  merely  provinces  in 
fact,  and  did  not  cease  to  be  such  by  claiming  the 
more  dignified  title  of  states.     It  was  one  war  that 
they  had  to  wage  and,  when  it  was  over,  it  was 
one  peace  that  had  to  be  made.     Effect  had  then 
to  be  given  to  the  terms  of  peace.    The  war  debt 
had  to  be  paid,  and  the  vacant  territories  west  of 
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the  thirteen  states  had  to  be  controlled.  For  the 
handling  of  such  matters  the  thirteen  states  sent 
delegates  to  a  Congress  upon  which  was  imposed  the 
duty  of  doing  for  the  colonies  all  the  things  which 
had  previously  been  done  for  them  by  the  British 
Government.  Congress,  standing  in  the  shoes  of 
that  government,  found  itself  faced  by  exactly  the 
same  difficulties.  Like  its  predecessor,  it  found 
that  It  could  not  discharge  the  functions  imposed 
on  It  without  changing  the  existing  law,  and  above 
aU  without  revenues  adequate  to  meet  its  expenses. 

'rJ^  r^^  ^'^^  ^'^  ^^^  ^*  ^^^^  Britain. 
Ihe    Americans  were   pledged    by  Congress   to 
observe  certain  terms.    Congress,  however,  had  of 
Itself   no  power   to  do  the  things  necessary  to 
redeem  the  pledges  it  had  made.     The  necessary 
measures  had  to  be  taken  by  the  governments  of 
thirteen  states,  many  of  which  ignored  the  applica- 
tions  of   Congress  and    failed    to  do  what  was 
required.    The  war,  moreover,  had  been  financed 
by  loans  borrowed  in  Europe  and  America,  for  the 
mterest    upon  which    Congress  was    responsible. 
But  the  thirteen  legislatures  neglected  to  vote  the 
revenues  required  by  Congress  to  pay  the  bond- 
holders.    Congress  could  not  levy  taxation,  nor  sue 
the  defaulting  taxpayer  in  the  courts.     That  was 
the  -  erogative  of  the  state  assemblies  and  the 
cont  i:ior.  of  the  sovereignty  they  cherished.    All 
that  Con^.ess  could  do  was  to  apply  to  each  state 
for  Its  pro  rata  contribution  to  the  fund  necessary 
to  meet  the  debt  charges.    But  there  was  no  court 
to  which  Congress  could  go  when  a  state  failed  to 
pay  the  money,  and,  if  there  had  been  a  courts 
Congress  could  only  have  enforced  its  judgment 
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by  caUing  upon  the  state  governments  which  had 

fauli  f  T'^^  ^^V^^  governments  which  had 
faded  to  do  so.     But  this  execution  would  have 

such  attempt  being  made  to  enforce  its  requisitions. 
Congress  defaulted,  and  the  worthless  character  of 
a  government  which  depended  for  its  revenu^ 

Z  "  ir^'f  *°^  legislatun^  was  declar^  by 
Its  pubbc  bankraptcy.  ' 

m,iH  K**"""*^'  'V""  *°"«''*'  ""«  »»«  which 
could  be  overcome  by  d^rees,  «,d  attempts  were 
made  to  persuade  the  l^slatures  to  surrender  a 
certain  proportionof  the  duties  they  imposed  upon 
imports.  The  obstinate  refusal  of  a  single  E 
iature  that  of  New  York,  to  concede  onfin^f 
Its  exi^ng  powers  effectively  barred  the  poBcy  of 
grad,^  refor«j  «.d  within  three  years  of  th^^ 

m„d''^i!^,*''^  ^  *•"*»*  °^  impending  anarehy, 
most  of  the  l^latures  ag,«d  to^d  ddegates  to 

mr  theiV/l'^f "  •*  Pha^Jelphia.  t  May 
1787  Uieir  ddegstes  met  in  convention  uid  p,^ 

h^  V"?"*'?*  «•«  P«>Mem  outright  '^^o 
begm  with  they  scheduled  the  matters  which  m 
«penence  had  diown.  were  too  laige  tTbTZdl^ 

ii!S  S"'""?""""'*''''**"  communities,  which 
called  themselves  states,  but  were  in  fa<?o"lhe 

s'h:^:'^:^'^  to  «,.  matters  ph.::^tatt 

leaving  aU  other  matten  to  be  discharsed  as 
formerly,  by  the  existing  previncial  le^&T 
As  a  concession  to  prejudice,  however,  ttese  Zi 
vmces  were  still  to  be  called  «ate,,  a  ;m«Aie^^ 
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abuse  of  temis  adopted  to  sugar  the  fact  that  the 
Amencan  people  could  not  be  organised  as  one 
state,  unless  the  thirteen  groups  into  which  they 
were  divided  were  divested  of  statehood.      This 
essential  principle  was  obscured  by  a  faUure  to 
describe  provincial  institutions  by  theu-  true  name, 
and  eighty  years  later  a  million  lives  were  sacrificed 
before  the  title  of  the  so-caUed  American  States  to 
real  statehood  could    be    finaUy  quashed.      The 
world  has  been  readier  to  adopt  the  iUusions  of 
Amencan  history  than  to  read  its  lessons,  and  in 
several  constitutions  the  term  'state'  has   been 
used  where  it  should  have  been  studiously  avoided 
In  this  inquiry,  therefore,  wherever  we  are  obUged 
by  law.  as  in  Australia,  to  speak  of  provinces  or 
cantons  as  States,  the  word  will  be  spelt  with  a 
capital  and  printed  in  italics. 

Leaving  to  the  States  everything  local,  such  as  AnaOonai 
provmcial  governments  could  manage  for  them   «°^*™- 
selves.  the  Convention  turned  its  attention  to  those  ^^^ 
wider  mterests  which,  as  experience  had  proved.  '""'^• 
were  beyond  their  scope.     For  such  interests  they 
proposed  the  creation  of  a  legislature  and  executive 
responsible  to  the  people  of  America  as  a  whole. 
Ihis  legislature  was  to  be  competent  to  pass  the 
laws  and  raise  the  revenues  necessary  for  these 
objects,  and  those  laws  and  those  revenues  were  to 
be  enforcible  against  the  individual  citizen  with- 
mtfurth^  ratification  by  the  State  legislatures. 
Instead  of  a  congress  of  delegates  from  the  State 
l^slatures,  they  created    a   genuine  parliament 
directly  responsible  to  the  people  themselves.     But 
«^m,  as  a  further  concession  to  existing  prejudice 
they  gave  this  parliament  the  title  of  Congress.' 
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which  the  national  legislature  of  the  United  SUtes 
still  bears. 

These   changes  were  the    least  which    would 
enable    Americans  to   control    American   affaire. 
However  drastic  they  had  to  be  taken  in  one  step. 
Ihe  scheme  submitted  to  the  people  of  America 
was  necessaiily  one  which  had  to  be  adopted  as  a 
whole.     But  that  instrument  was  so  framed  that 
Americans  might  know  that,  having  taken   that 
positive  step,  they  would  not  be  entrapped  into  a 
number  of  othere  which  they  could  not  foresee. 
The  powere  to  be  transferred  from  the  states  to  the 
national  government  were  important,  but  just  for 
that  very  reason  some  assurance  was  given  that  the 
powere  stai  vested  in  the  States  were  not  to  be 
filched  from  them  inch  by  inch.     Changes  might 
have  to  be  made  in  the  light  of  future  experience, 
but  Congress  was  to  have  no  power  to  make  them 
All  future  changes  in  the  constitution  were  to  b^ 
subject  to  a  process  so  elaborate  that  they  could 
only  be  consummated  by  the  unhurried  consent  of 
a  clear  majority  of  the  people  themselves.     Neither 
Coi^ress,  nor  the  State  legishitures,  but  the  people 
of  America,  whose  decision  was  to  be  taken  in 
terms  of  Article  V.  of  the  constitution,  were  to  be 
recognized  as  the  final  authority  in  virt:ue  of  which 
a  law  might  be  made  competent  to  bind  every 
Amencan.     The  Convention  advised,  moreover 
that  the  original  acceptance  of  the  constitution 
should  rest  with  the  people  and  not  witii  their 
l^slatures.      In  tiiis  way    the   American    con- 
stitution  was  adopted  and  came  into  force  in  1788. 
The  final  establishment  of  responsible  govern- 
ment at  the  same  time  alike  in  Great  Britain  and 
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America  was  largely  induced  by  the  same  cause. 
But  the  difference  in  method  is  sufficiently 
striking.  In  the  British  case  it  is  impossible  to 
point  to  any  one  year  m  the  calendar  from  which 
It  may  be  said  that  the  institution  of  responsible 
government  dates.  In  America  it  may  be  said 
without  question  that  it  dates  from  1788.    In  either 

case  the  change  was  effected  by  public  opinion.    In 
America  pubUc  opinion  was  consciously  expressed 
and  recorded  in  the  votes  cast  by  the  people  of 
each  state  in  1787.     In  Great  Britain,  however, 
no  vote  was  ever  taken  on  the  establishment  of 
responsible  government,  nor  indeed  had  need  to 
be  taken.     This  difference  was  due  to  an  essential 
diff^ence  in  the  nature  of  the  two  problems  to  be 
solved.    Great  Britain  was  a  single  state  with  a 
government  capable  of  transacting  public  affairs 
That  government  was  the  ministry,  and,  in  order  to 
establish  responsible  government,  the  king   had 
merely  to  be  made  to  accept  the  position  that 
ministers  were  removable  only  at  the  pleasure  of 
Parhament  or   of  the   people,  not    at   his  own 
pleasure.      For   this    nothing    but   a   change  in 
custom  was  required. 

In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
thirteen  communities,  each  claiming  to  be  sovereiim 
states  and  in  law  admitted  to  be  such.  In  effect 
that  claun  meant  that  each  of  the  thuteen 
assembhes  was  the  final  authority  to  which  the 
obedience  of  those  inhabiting  their  several  territories 
was  due.  Congress  might  command  a  Virginian 
to  do  t^  or  that ;  but  the  command  possessed  no 
le^  effect  and  was  not  enforceable  in  the  courts 
untU  It  had  been  ratified  by  the  Virginian  assembly  • 
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and   so  with   all    the  other  states.      No  act  of 
Congress  could  become  valid  throughout  the  United 
States  without  the  positive  endorsement  of  thirteen 
legisktures  wliich  was  seldom  if  ever  obtained. 
And  all  this  awose  from  the  fact  that  when  a 
Virginian  ceased  to  be  a  British  citizen  he  had 
become  a  citizen  not  of  the  United  States  but  of 
Virginia.     It  was  so  with  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
colonies.     So  long  as  the  government  of  a  state 
could  bind  its  inhabitants  by  kw  against  every 
other  authority,  they  were  citizens  of  that  state 
and  of  no  other.     And  the  people  of  each  state 
were  conscious  of  the  fact.    They  were  jealous  of 
their    citizenship   and    felt    mstinctively  that  no 
change  could  be  so  great  or  so  important  as  one 
that  altered  it    But  the  moment  a  state  legislature 
accepted  the  position  that  its  citizens  were  to  be 
amenable  to  an  authority  other  than  itself  m  the 
smallest   matter   or   in    the  slightest    degree,  it 
surrendered  its  claim  to  sovereign  powers  and  its 
exclusive  right  to  their  aUegiance.     A  subject  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word  must  be  the  subject  of 
a  sovereign  state,  and,  if  Viiginia  surrendered  that 
quality,  her  people  lost  their  status  of  Virginian 
subjects.     But  what  else  did  they  become?     I) 
what  other  state  did  they  acquire  citizenship,  and 
to  what  other  sovereign  authority  was  their  allegi- 
ance due  ?    Virginia  is  taken  as  an  example,  but 
so  it  was  with  e»ch  and  all  of  the  thhieen  states. 
The  answer  must  be  that  the  American  Common- 
wealth is  the  state  to  which  the  American  people 
have  been  subject  smce  1788.     However  slight  ths 
concession  they  were  asked  to  make  their  mstincts 
told  them  that  it  uivolved  for  each  and  every 
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American  the  most  vital  of  all  political  issues. 
No  change  worth  having  could  be  made  without 
confronting  each  individual  with  the  question  of 
what  his  own  citizenship,  and  also  that  of  his 
successors,  was  to  be  and  to  mean. 

Theu-  claun  to  legal  omnipotence  did  not  alter 
the   fact   that    the  state  governments  were    in- 
competent, even  before  the  constitution  of  1788 
to  deal  with  interests  too  large  for  them.      In 
practice  Congress  alone  could  transact  American 
affairs,  but  in  law  the  first  American  Congress 
was  not  competent  to  do  so.     A  slight  instalment 
of  the  necessary  authority  was  worth  little,  unless 
It  was  to  be  foUowed  by  others.    But  that  first 
instalment,  however  slight,  reaUy  effected  a  radical 
change,  and  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  an 
attempt  to  persuade  public  opinion  to  swaUow  a 
great  revolution  in  the  guise  of  a  sUght  reform. 
Ihe  whole  conception  of  effecting  by  degrees  such 
a  change  as  was  needed  in  American  affairs  in- 
volved the  notion  that  people  were  to  shut  their 
eyes,  to  beUeve  that  the  first  piU  offered  them  was 
a  small  one,  and  to  swaUow  it  as  such.     But  the 
moment  it  touched  their  lips  they  perceived  by 
mstinct  that  the  dose  was  a  very  large  one,  and 
not  merely  refused  it  but  became  suspicious  of  aU 
attempts  at  further  treatment 

The  alternative  offered  in  the  phm  submitted 
by  the  Convention  of  PhUadelphia  was  to  recognise 
the  gravity  of  the  step  which  the  people  were 
caUed  upon  to  make,  and  to  show  the  fuU  extent 
of  the  changes  required  m  order  to  render  it 
effective.  Congress  was  to  be  given  not  some 
but  aU  the  powers  which  experience  had  abeady 
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proved  that   it  must   exercise  if  the  people  of 
Amenca  were  really  to  control  their  own  affairs. 
Ihe  residuum  of  powers  was  to  rest  with  the 
States  and  was  not  to  be  taken  from  them  except 
by  vutue  of  a  decision  deliberately  taken  with  the 
sanction  of  the  people  at  large  in  accordance  with 
procedure  defined  in  Article  V.     The  sovereiimty 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  was    thiw 
frankly  recognized,  and  the  several  sovereignties 
ot  the  thuteen  states  were  to  cease  to  exist     In 
accqpti^  this  constitution  the  people  were  asked 
to  abandon  their  citizenship  of  their  several  states. 
But,  in  domg  so,  they  were  to  assume  the  status  of 
citizens  m  one  great  republic,  the  United  States 
of  America.    The  change,  which  Americans  had 
refused  to  sanction  when  presented  as  a  smaU  one. 
they  accepted  when  offered  in  its  true  proportions, 
as  the  greatest  and  gravest  which  any  people  can 
be  called  upon  to  make.     There  is  in  aU  history 
no   more  significant  fact,  nor  any  which  better 
deserves  the  attention  of  statesmen  in  the  British 
Commonwealth. 

What  Americans  really  decided  when  their 
present  constitution  was  offered  them  for  accept- 
ance or  rejection  was  the  nature  of  the  citizenship 
which  they  and  those  who  came  after  them  were 
to  profess  That  was  the  ultimate  issue  involved, 
and  it  could  only  be  put  to  the  people  at  large  and 
rendered  amenable  to  a  conscious  decision  on  their 
part  when  presented  in  the  form  of  a  constitution 
like  that  submitted  to  Americans  in  1787.  The 
people  of  two  or  more  states  cannot  really  face 
such  an  issue  or  decide  it  for  themselves  until  thev 
have  before  them  the  design  of  the  new  state  of 
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Which  they  are  to  become  citizens  in  the  form  of   chap 
ite  constitution  to  be  ratified  or  rejected  by  Zm        " 

^^jrX"^^  ^  '^"^  ^y  ^^'<^'  «'  '^ndered  ^^^ 

Srr    J^  *'?"**•  **"*  ^**»°"*  «»cJ»  a  con- 
stitution before  them  they  cannot  really  decide  for 

decision  until  a  convention  has  met  and  pUced 
b<^ore  them  a  definite  and  detailed  proposd  to  be 

^w^n'tif  ^^-ver  such  q^ueTns  ^ri^ 
between  two  or  more  states  the  meeting  of  a 
convention  to  frame  a  scheme  is  as  necesLy  to 

L';S^;l"^'«^^^™-"*  -  -  P""-ents 

and'^A„.Sr„*^   ^^^"^S"^  ^*^^°  *»»«  British  Ti.e 
Great  BriLr.r''  ""^  "^  ^  *PP"^'^-      ^^  -T' 

ZSL    *        *^  "^  '*'"®  legislative  act  had  been  ^ 
needed    to    make    ministers    responsible    to    the  *~*^ 
Parliament  and  people  instead  of  to  the  kinir.  no 
chai^  m  the  exclusive  powers  of  taxation  which 
filament  possessed  were  required.     The  existing 
legislature  was  not  caUed  upon  to  surrender  ite 
sovereignty,  and  the  people  of  Britain  were  not 
c^ed  upon  to  face  any  change  in  their  status  as 
citizens    of  the    British  Commonwealth.      As  a 
matter  of  fact  no  law  was  needed.     A  change  in 
the  custom  which  governed  the  conduct^  the 
king  was  enough ;  and  the  king,  yielding  to  the 
pressure  of  pubhc  opinion,  acquiesced  in  the  chanire 

*^!!?  fP"^  ^""^  °^'  ^""^  *>^  Parliament  was 
needed  to  enforee  it  In  America  not  one  but 
Uiuleen  sovereign  states  were  involved,  and 
Americans  could  take  no  step  towards  converting 
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Congress  into  s  genuine  government  competent  to 
dwchaige  their  general  affairs  without  changinir 
the  character  of  their  citizenship  and  facing  the 
whole  question  of  what  that  citizenship  was  to  be, 
not  merely  for  themselves  but  for  all  those  who 
should  come  to  inhabit  then-  territories  hereafter 


CHAPTER  III 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  RESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT   IN 
THE  BRITISH  COLONIES 

To  grasp  the  development  of  responsible  govern- 
ment by  the  British  Dominions,  the  two  different 
methods  by  which  it  was  achieved  m  Great  Britain 
and  in  the  United  States  must  always  be  kept  in 
mind.    The  effect  of  the  American  secession  on 
the  attitude  adopted  by  the  British  Government  to 
Its  younger  colonies  was  profound.     That  English- 
men carried  with  them  to  new  countries  then- 
native  rights  of  self-government  had  been  recognized. 
The  creation  of  elective  assemblies  in  America  from 
the  outset  is  evidence  of  the  fact    But  the  necessary 
results  of  that  principle  could  only  be  learned  in 
practice.     Thirteen  assemblies  had  proved  them- 
selves unequal  to  the  needs  of  America.     The 
British  Government  had  been  left  to  Wischarge  the 
functions  proper  to  a  central  American  authority, 
and  to  meet  the  cost  had  attempted  to  tax  the 
Americans.      Taught  by  the  catastrophe  which 
followed,  the  British  Government  pledged  itself 
never  agam  to  override  the  power  of  colonists  to 
tax  themselves.     No  sunilar  attempt  was  made  in 
the  Canadian  provinces.    Except  m  the  province  of 
Quebec,  which  was  mainly  colonized  from  France, 
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thew  territories  were  peopled  by  refugees  from  the 
fcvolted  colonies  who  had  preferred  exile  to  the 
Mcnfice  of  their  status  as  citizens  of  the  British 
Commonwealth.    Some  of  them  were  setUed  in 
the  territories  of  Upper  Canada  west  of  Quebec, 
others  in  Prince  Edward  Island  and  in  Nova  Scotia 
which  thus  gave  birth  to  New  Brunswick.     In  all 
these  provinces  the  system  which  had  previously 
existed  to  the  south  had  been  reproducef^.  though 
with  restnctions,  and  by  1791  elective  assemblies 
were  established  without  the  approval  of  which 
no  law  could  be  passed  or  tax  imposed.     But  the 
administration  of  the  hiws  remained  with  governors 
and  executive  councils  appointed  by  and  responsible 
to  the  Imperial  Government  and  not  to  the  pro- 
vmcial  assemblies.  ^ 

Problems  akin  to  those  which  had  led  to  the 
breakdown  of  this  system  in  the  old  American 
colonies  began  to  develop  almost  at  once.  There  was 
constant  friction  between  the  Canadian  assemblies 
and  the  governors  and  their  executive  councUs. 
Meantime,  however,  responsible  government  had 
not  only  been  established  in  the  British  Isles,  but 
the  pnnciple  which  underlay  it  had  been  grasped. 
On  the  advice  of  Lord  Durham  this  principle  was 
apphed  m  the  Canadian  provinces,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  been  brought 
mto  effective  operation.  Like  the  American  colo^es 
thwe  provinces  had  each  of  them  elective  legislatures 

hv^^fn'^ri  r?"*  ^^^  executives  were  appointed 
by  the  British  Government,  and  were  not  removable 
by  the  colonial  legislatures.  When  Lord  Durham's 
report  was  adopted,  the  governors  were  instructed 
to  place  the  executive  authority  in  the  hands  of 
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those  leaders  who  could  command  a  majority  in    chap. 
their  several  legislatures.     The  executives,  in  a      '" 
word,  were  to  become  responsible  to  the  colonial    ~^^'~ 
legislatures  and  electorates  instead  of  to  the  Imperial 
Government     Responsibility  for  solving  Canadian 
problems  was  to  .est  with  Canadians.    The  making 
of  their  bed  was  to  be  left  to  those  who  lay  in  it 

Such  was  the  essential  principle  underlying  the  Specui 
changes   in    colonial    policy  instituted    by  Lord  fo^ 
Durham.     In  one  important  respect,  however,  he  "j»«<>«»o' 
advised  a  departure  from  it  for  reasons  which,  in  ^' 
part  at  any  rate,  were  probably  wise.     In  Quebec  c3^ 
the  administration  hs  J  always  been  entrusted  to 
officials  exclusively  drawn  from  the  small  minority 
of  British  settlers,  and  those  officials  were  at  daggers 
drawn  with  the  legislature  which  consisted  mainly 
of  French  members.    To  have  granted  responsible 
government  to  Quebec  as  it  stood  would  have 
meant  placing  the  British  minority  under  an  execu- 
tive, which,  like  the  majority  in   the  assembly, 
was  entirely  French.      In  order  to  protect  this 
minority  Lord  Durham  advised  that  the  two  pro- 
vinces of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  should  be 
merged  into  one.    Other  and  weightier  reasons 
pointed  to  the  same  course.     Lord  Durham  had 
grasped  the  truth  that  the  -..ere  institution   of 
responsible  government  in  the  several  provinces  of 
Canada  would  not  in  feet  avail  to  enable  Canadians 
to  manage  Canadian  affairs.     The  problems  which 
most  needed  solution  were,  as  formerly  in  the  case  of 
the  thirteen  American  colonies,  not  those  between 
one  class  and  another  in  each  province,  but  those 
between  two  or  more  provinces.     Popular  control 
of  government  in  each  province  would  not  of  itself 
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enable  the  people  of  Canada  to  control  the  relations 
of  thwe  several  provinces.    The  problems  arismir 
fiom  the  rektions  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were 
especiaUy  acute.     Upper  Canada  with  its  enterpris- 
ing  population  was  dependent  for  its  trade  on  the 
nver  St  Lawrence.    The  control  of  this  estuary 
however    WM  withm  the  jurisdiction  of  Lowa 
.^"^     f    "Tf^  population  of  which  was  mainly 
agncultural  and  htt;le  interested  in  trade.     It  wm 
in  order  to  deal  witii  problems  of  tiiis  kind  tiiat  the 
two  provmces  were  amalgamated,  with  one  assembly 
common  to  both,  before  responsible  government 
was  instituted.     After  this  had  been  done  the 
governor  was  insti-ucted  to  select  as  his  ministers 
the  leaders  who  commanded  a  majority  in  tiiat 
assembly,  and  to  act  on  their  advice 

The  ^e  principles  were  applied  to  the  govern- 
ments of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince 
EdwMd  Island,  and  presentiy  to  Newfoundknd, 
New  Zealand,  to  the  six  colonies  of  Australia,  and 
also  to  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal 

It  is  usual  to  say  tiiat  responsible  government 
was  mstituted'  in  tiie  Canadian  provinces  Z 
Great  Bntiun.      This  use  of  the  word  'mstitute' 

!1  S^*t.'*°*^  ^  ^°°«  *«  ^*  ^  held  in  mind  tiiat 
the  British  Government  was  not  caUed  upon  to  do 
anythu^,  but  only  to  cease  doing  cerbun  things 
winch  It  had  always  done  before.  Previously  it 
had  chosen  the  colonial  executives.  Now  it  ceased 
to  choose  tiiem,  and  surrendered  the  choice  to  each 
colonial  legislature  and  electorate.     What  GeoMe 

llL ^  '^u^  ^  ^^  P~P^«  °^  *he  Britilh 
isies,  the  Bntish  Government  was  now  surrender- 
ing to  the  people  of  each  colony.    The  two  changes 
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wCTe  in  principle  exactly  the  same,  and  were  such 
as  from  the  nature  of  the  case  could  be  effected 
merely  by  a  change  of  custom. 

The  passive  or  negative  posture  to  which  the  Du,w. 
imperial    Government  were   committed   by  this  ^"u^*^ 
change  had  consequences  more  far-reaching  than  ^^ 
Durham  himself  had  realized.    A  philosopher  may  l^^. 
discern  the  ultimate  destination  to  which  a  principle 
wiU  lead  the  society  which  adopts  it,  but  a  practical 
statesman  hardly  ever;  for  the  facts  to  which  he 
has  to  apply  the  principle  are  so  near  to  him  that 
they  hmit  the  range  of  his  vision.    Durham  saw 
the  necessity  of  giving  the  colonists  a  control  of 
then-  own  domestic  affairs  which  was  'final,  un- 
*  fettered,  and  complete.'    But  he  faUed  to  locate 
the  bne  which  divided  their  domestic  affairs  from 
those  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole.    'Perfectly 
'aware,'  he  wrote,  'of  the  value  of  our  colonid 
possessions,   and   strongly   impressed   with   the 
necessity  of  maintaining  our   connection   with 
them,  I  know  not  in  what  respect  it  can  be  desu-- 
ablethat  we  should  mterfere  with  their  internal 
legislation  m  matters  which  do  not  affect  their 

^  relations  with  the  mother  country.  The  matters, 
which  so  concern  us,  are  veiy  few.    The  con- 

^  stitution  of  the  form  of  govemment,-the  regula- 

^  tion  of  foreign  relations,  and  of  trade  with  the 
mother  country,  the  other  British  Colonies,  and 
forogn  nations,~and  the  disposal  of  the  public 

^  lands,  are  the  only  pomts  on  which  the  mother 
country  requires  a  control.  This  control  is  now 
sufficiently  secured  by  the  authority  of  the 
Imperial  Legislature;  by  the  protection  which 
the  Colony   derives   fiwm    us    against    foreign 
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'  enemies ;  by  the  beneficial  terms  which  our  laws 
secure  to  Its  trade;  and  by  its  share  of  the 
reciprocal  benefits  which  would  be  conferred  bv 
a jnse  system  of  colonization.  A  perfect  sub- 
^  ordination,  on  the  part  of  the  Colony,  on  these 
^  points,  IS  secured  by  the  advantages  which  it  finds 
^  m  the  contmuance  of  its  connection  with  the 
^  Empire.  It  certainly  is  not  strengthened,  but 
^  ^tly  weakened,  by  a  vexatious  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Home  Government,  with  the 

'l^'^^W"''^'.^'  '^e^^^^g  the  mtemal 
^  concerns  of  the  Colony,  or  in  the  selection  of 
^  the  persons  entrusted  with  their  execution.     The 
^  colomsts  may  not  always  know  what  Uws  are  best 
for  them,  or  which  of  their  countrymen  are  the 
.  fi!     u        ^'""^"ctinflr  their  affairs  ;  but.  at  least, 
^  they  have  a  greater  interest  in  coming  to  a  riirht 
judgment  on  these  points,  and  wiU  take  greater 
pams  to  do  so  than  those  whose  welfare  is  very 
remotely  and  slightly  affected  by  the  good  or  bad 
egwktion  of  these  portions  of  the  Empire.     If 
the  colonists  make  bad  laws,  and  select  improper 
persons  to  conduct  their  affairs,  they  wiU  genenffy 
be  the  only,  always  the  greatest,  sufferers ;  and, 
hke  the  people  of  other  countries,  they  must  bear 
the  lUs  which  they  bring  on  themselves.  untU 
they  choose  to  apply  the  remedy.' » 
It  would  be  difficult  to  state  more  aptly  the 
ajgument  m  favour  of  opening  to  men  the  school 
HLf^**°^^f  subjecting  them  to  tiie  ultimate 
di^iphne  of  facts     And  yet  Durham  supposed 
tiiat  colomsts  could  always  be  relieved  from  tiie 

eJt^  ^1T\*  ^'^^  4/f«"  ofBritUk  North  An^erioa, 
edited  by  Sir  Chwle.  Luc,  K.C.B,  K.C.M.G..  vol  ii.  p.  ^' 
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duty  of  moulding   their   own    constitutions,    of   chap 
regulating  foreign  affairs,  of  controlling  external       "^  " 
trade,  and,  strangest  of  aU,  of  settling  the  vacant 
land  included  in  their  Umits.     In  the  light  of  after 
events  any  child  can  see  what  was  hidden  at  the 
time  from  so  wise  a  statesman  as  Durham.     With 
one  momentous  exception,  control  of  aU   these 
matters  has  since  been    assumed    by  Dominion 
governments;  and  will  any  one  now  dare  to  say 
that  the  people  of  the  Dominions  can  long  con- 
tmue  to  leave  the  last  and  greatest  of  aU  Tjublic 
interests  to  be  settled  for  them  by  a  goveniment 
responsible  only  to  the  people  of  the  British  Isles  ? 
Responsibility  for  the  issues  of  peace  and  war  they 
have  left  untouched,  because  they  could  not  settle 
It  witiiout  calling  in  question  and  deciding  once 
for  aU  then-  own  status  as  citizens.    We  can  see 
now,  as  Durham  could  not,  that  the  principle  he 
inaugurated  meant  that  no  permanent  limits  could 
be  set  to  the  duty  placed  on  these  younger  com- 
mumties  of  deciding  their  own  future  and  fate  for 
themselves.     Henceforward  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment was  sunply  to  abstain  from  forcing  decisions 
and  leave  those  decisions  to  be  taken  by  colonial 
electorates.    The  principle  was  one  which  imposed 
on  those  electorates  a  responsibility  in  one  r^pect 
heavier  than  the  English  themselves  had  assumed 
in  acquiring  a  final  control  of  their  own  affairs. 
An  Enghshman's  citizenship  was  not  in  question, 
and  never  could  be.    There  was  no  other  citize^- 
B.?  ?K    f  .**  °^  Great  Britain  for  him  to  assume. 
But  the  future  citizenship  of  the  colonists  was  an 
open  question     Turgot  had  compared  colonies  to 
frmt  which,  when  they  are  ripe,  must  faU  from  the 
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tree  which  had  home  them.    The  saying  was  in 
every  mouth,   and    the    still    recent   example  of 
America  seemed  to  enforce  it     In  the  colonies 
were  many  who  assumed  that  they  would  sever 
the  connection  the  moment  they  could  stand  alone, 
and  in  Great  Britain  the  belief  that  they  would 
wish  to  do  so  was  frankly  avowed  by  leaders  m 
both  political  parties.     Those  were  the  forecasts; 
but   prophecies  of  themselves  are  nothing,  and' 
what  mattered  was  the  principle  which  inspired 
Imperial  policy,  the  principle  that  henceforward 
colonists  were  to  be  left  not  merely  to  manage 
their  own  colonial  affairs,  but  to  settle  their  own 
future  and  fate.    British  statesmen  might  believe 
that  the  colonies  would  certainly  choose  to  abandon 
the  Commonwealth.    But  that  was  a  very  different 
matter  fiom  saying  that  the  British  Commonwealth 
should  take  the  decision  out  of  their  hands  by 
abandoning  them,  and  with  the  doubtful  exception 
of  the  territories  north  of  the  Cape  Colony,  no  such 
policy  was  ever  attempted,  nor,  if  it  had  been, 
would  have  been  countenanced  by  public  opinion 
in  Britain.     That  in  the  last  analysis  the  colonists 
were  free  to  decide  all  things  for  themselves,  even 
the  nature  of  their  citizenship,  was  accepted  as 
articulus  stantis  aut  cadentis  Imperii,  the  cardinal 
principle  of  imperial  policy. 
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No  argument  was  needed  to  show  that  without 
the  control  of  their  vacant  hinds  the  colonists 
could  exert:ise  no  real  control  of  their  own  domestic 
affaus.      The  power  was  conceded  forthwith  to 
the  new  provmce  formed  in  1840  by  the  union 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  was  presently 
extended  to  aU  the  other  self-governing  colonies. 
Fower  to  alter  their  own  constitutions  was  claimed 
by  colonial  parliaments,  and  generally  conceded  by 
the  Colomal  Laws   Validity  Act,  1865.    Control 
of  over-sea  commerce,  however,  was  a  far  more 
dehcate  matter,  for  it  trenched  on  a  power  which 
had  been  regarded  as  essential  to  the  unity  of 
the  Commonwealth  from  the  earliest  history  of 
cobnization.      In   1859  the  Canadian  legiskture 
submitted    to    the    Imperial   Government  a  bill 
empowermg  the   provincial   government   to    tax 
imports  from  Great  Britain  with  a  view  to  pro- 
tecting the  industries  of  Canada.    An  imme<Mate 
outcry  was  raised  by  British  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce.    The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  while  admittimr 
his  own  h^itation  to  accede  to  their  petition  ^ 
the  Canadian   Law  should   be  vetoed,  endorsed 
then-  protest    Thereupon  the  Cartier-Macdonald 
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administration  seized  the  opportunity  of  defining 
their  position  in  terms  which  have  since  been 
accepted  as  settKng  the  question  not  merely  for 
Canada  but  for  all  the  self-governing  Dominions 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

•From  expressions  used  by  His  Grace  in  refer- 
'  ence  to  the  sanction  of  the  Provincial  Customs  Act, 

*  it  would  appear  that  he  had  even  entertained  the 

*  suggestion  of  its  disallowance ;  and  though  happily 

*  Her  Majesty  has  not  been  so  advised,  yet  the 

*  question  having  been  thus  raised,  and  the  con- 

*  sequences  of  such  a  step,  if  ever  adopted,  being  of 

*  the  most  serious  character,  it  becomes  the  duty 

*  of  the  Provincial  Government  distinctly  to  state 

*  what  they  consider  to  be  the  position  and  rights 

*  of  the  Canadian  Legislature. 

'Respect  to  the   Imperial  Government  must 

*  always  dictate  the  desire  to  satisfy  them  that  the 

*  policy  of  this  country  is  neither  hastily  nor  un- 

*  wisely  formed ;  and  that  due  regard  is  had  to  the 

*  interests  of  the  Mother  Country  as  well  as  of  the 

*  Province.     But  the  Government  of  Canada  acting 

*  for  its  Legislature  and  people  cannot,  through 

*  those  feelings  of  deference  which  they  owe  to  the 

*  Imperial  authorities,  in  any  way  waive  or  diminish 

*  the  right  of  the  people  of  Canada  to  decide  for 

*  themselves  both  as  to  the  mode  and  extent  to 

*  which  taxation  shall  be  imposed.     The  Provincial 

*  Ministry  are  at  all  times  ready  to  afford  explana- 

*  tions  m  regard  to  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  to 

*  which  they  are  party ;  but  subject  to  their  duty 

*  and  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty,  their  responsibility 
'  in  all  general  questions  of  policy  must  be  to  the 

*  Provincial  Parliament,  by  whose  confidence  they 
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admumtcr  the  affau^  of  the  country ;  and  in  the 

that  the  Administration  and  the  people  should  be 
«|  accord,  that  the  former  cannot  admit  responsi- 
bih^  or  require  approval  beyond  that  of  the  local 
Legislature.     Self-government  would  be  utterly 
anmhihited  if  the  views  of  the  Imperial  Govern^ 
ment  were  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  the  people 
of  Canada.      It  is   therefore  the  duty  of  the 
pr^nt  Government  distinctly  to  affirm  the  fight 
of  the  Canadian  Legiskture  to  adjust  the  tata- 
tion  of  the  people  in  the  way  they  deem  best 
even  If  it  should  unfortunately  happen  to  meet 
the  disapproval  of  the  Imperial  Ministry.     Her 
Majesty  cannot  be  advised  to  disallow  such  Acts. 
unl«.s  her  advisers  are  prepared  to  assume  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Colony  irre- 
spective of  the  views  of  its  inhabitants.*  > 
This  document  proved  unanswerably  that  no 
^^^^^'^  government  could  control  the  national 
affairs  ofCanada  unless  it  controUed  its  commercial 
system  from  first  to  kst,  and  convinced  the  Imperial 
Government  that  no  ministry  could  command  the 
support  of  a  majority  in  the  Canadian  Parliament 

"SL^  "'°;f^^-  ^'^Pl'^te^'goverT't 
in  Canada  would  come  to  a  deadlock  which  could 
not  be  released  even  by  going  back  on  the  principle 
of  responsible  government.  No  mmistry  could 
hve  for  a  session  unless  the  right  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  to  ^thhold  supply  were  revoked^ 
weU.  To  deny  the  Canadian  contention  that  com- 
merce and  industry  must  be  treated  as  a  Dominion 

p.  35?"*°"  ""**  ^""*'    ^^^    CanHUuHonal  Development, 
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and  not  as  an  Imperial  interest,  in  fact  meant  deny- 
mg  the  whole  principle  of  self-government  which 
had  been  recognized  in  some  shape  from  the  earliest 
days  of  American  colonization. 

Here  was  an  alternative  which  no  British 
Government  could  contemphite  for  a  moment 
Yet  another  alternative  was  open.  The  Imperial 
Government  might  have  said  to  Canada,  'You  are 

•  chummg  the  right  to  protect  your  own  industries 
'  against  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  m 
'  matters  of  commerce,  to  treat  the  United  King- 

•  dom  on  the  same  footmg  as  a  foreign  state.  We 
'  concede  tiiat  right,  but  in  that  case  we  must  treat 

•  Canada,  not  merely  in  matters  of  commerce  but 
'  in  aU  others,  as  being  on  the  same  footing  as 

•  foreign  states.  At  present  we  maintain  peace  at 
the  sole  cost  of  the  United  Kingdom,  not  merely 
for  that  Kmgdom,  but  for  the  British  Common- 

'  wealth  as  a  whole ;  and  Canada  as  a  part  of  the 

I  Commonwealth  enjoys  the  peace  we  maintain. 

As  things  are,  no  one  can  attack  Canada  who  is 

•  not  prepared  to  fight  by  knd  and  sea  the  forces 
provided  by  the  United  Kingdom,  if.  however, 
you  insist  upon  taxing  the  products  of  British 

^  mdusfaies  in  order  to  protect  those  of  Canada, 

•  you  must  cease  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  British 
lu-maments.     You    must   take  upon  yom-   own 

^  shoulders  the  responsibUity  for  peace  and  war 
^  In  these  matters  you  must  enter  into  direct 
^  relations  with  foreign  powers,  and  in  order  tiiat 
.  y°"  J^y  do  so  we  must  notify  to  those  powers 

the  fact  tiiat  Canada  has  assumed  tiie  position 
.  ^f  ^•^^ternational  state.    Your  independence  of 

Uie  British  Commonwealtii  must  be  dechired,  and 
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Such  ui  attitude  on  the  pirt  of  the  British  ^ 

G<>«mment  would  in  those  da^Thave  harmoS  ^p- 

»ce  with  whieh  mdependence  w«,  regarded  as  the  »°  " 

people  rfBntiun  mdeed.  such  a  policy  would  have  '^— ^ 
been    distasteful;   for.   despite   the   theories    rf 
economists  thqr  continued  to  cherish  tteTto  oft 
Commonwealth   la,^   enough   to  include  c^m' 
m|miti«  on  opposite  sides  of  the  worid  in  fellow, 
^p  w.a,  themselves     By  itself  this  sentinS,t  Tn 
England  won^d  not  have  avaUed  unless  it  had  been 
««p«cted  in  Camula.     The  determining  fi^" 
^punst  such  a  poUcy  was  the  value  set  brthl 
majonty  of  Canadian,  on  their  status  as  British 
«t«ens  and  their  determmation  to  jZ^Tt 
C«,^  nunisters  had  threatened,  unless  ft^ 
demuids  were    conceded,  to    throw   back    upon 
Bnta.n    the   whole    responsibility   for  "InS 
government  and   British  ministL   mighrS^ 
countered  it  by  threatening  to  notify  tf,"   wl^Id 
.t  U,ge  that  the  British  Col.onwe»W.  Zo^ 
aU  future  responsibility  whatever  for  Canada.  ™to 
no  such  suggestion  was  publicly  made  was  due  to 
U.e  umted  force  of  an  opimon  u^  both  siSs  of  the 

Hm?f  ^  T"."  P°P"'"  «n«ment  dest^  in 
nt^tiS""  *"  ""  ""^  °^  '^  »"  P<>«««S 

the^»~:?^  f^  '^  "^y  "'«•  '»««ed  that 

SuesT^^"'?"'"*  "»"•'»  ■«>'  «>ntn>l  the 
■ssues  ..f  peace  uid  war  for   Dominions  which 
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insisted  oo  controlling  their  own  commercial  rela- 
tions.   AD  previous  experience  could  be  adduced 
to  prove  that  the  control  of  tarifffe  is  an  attribute 
inseparable  from  the  central  government  of  a  state. 
No  one,  indeed,  would  argue  that   the  United 
States,  Germany,  or  Switzerland  could  long  sustam 
their  character  as  international  states  if  New  York, 
Bavaria,  or  the  Canton  de  Vaud  enjoyed  the  same 
power  of  making  tariffs  for  themselves  as  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  or  South  Africa.      To 
concede   to   their  own   provinces   the  power  of 
making  separate    tariffs  would    be  fatal    to  the 
national  unity  of  the  Dominions  themselves.     The 
Unions  of  Canada  and  of  AustraUa  were  consistent 
with  leaving  to  Quebec  and  Victoria  a  complete 
control  over  their  own  systems  of  land  tenure  and 
education.    Yet  no  one  supposes  that  the  Dominion 
of   Canada  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
could  have  been  created,  unless  or  until  Quebec 
and  Victoria  were  prepared  to  renounce  the  right 
severally  to  frame  their  own  tariffs.    The  precarious 
union  of  Austria-Hungary  is  an  exception  which 
goes  far  towards  proving  the  rule. 

In  the  teeth  of  political  doctrines  which  were 
then  current  and,  mdeed,  of  aU  previous  experience 
on  the  subject  the  Canadian  contention,  that 
tariffs  were  to  be  treated  as  a  Dominion  and  not 
as  an  Imperial  interest,  was  conceded.  The  matter 
was  left  to  the  test  of  future  experience,  which  has 
proved  that  tariffs  are  best  managed  by  each  self- 
governing  Dominion  for  itself.  But  that  is  not 
alL  Experience  has  further  shown  that  such  local 
control  is  not  merely  consistent  with  the  unity  of 
the  Commonwealth,  but  essential  to  it     Tariffs 
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must  be  controUed  either  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment responsible  for  foreign  affairs,  or    by  the 
Dominion  or  national  government  responsible  for 
domestic,  internal,  and  social  affairs.     They  cannot 
be  controlled  by  both.    True  it  is  that  tariffs  may 
affect  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  policy.     So  may 
education,  as  experience  in  California  has  shown 
the  Amencans.    The  practical  question  is.  Which  of 
the  two  do  tariffs  affect  most  nearly?  That  question 
hw  been  put  to  the  test  of  experience,  and  after 
fifty  years  of  trial  it  may  be  said  with  certainty 
that  the  foreign  affairs  of  this  vast  Commonwealth 
can  be  conducted  by  a  government  which  does  not 
control  tariffs.     To  begin  with,  the  right  of  the 
Dominions  to  make  what  tariffs  they  pleased  was 
affected  by  certain  treaties  between  Great  Britain 
and  foreign  states,  but  in  course  of  time  these 
treaties  were  canceUed  by  the  British  Government 
in  order  to  free  the  hands  of  the  Dommions.     In 
future  the  commercial  treaties  negotiated  by  the 
Imperial   Government  were    to   affect   only  the 
United  Kmgdom  and  Dependencies  in  which  self- 
government  had  not  been  estabUshed,  unless  the 
Dommions    chose    to    come    under    them.      A 
system,  was  inaugurated  under  which  the  Dominion 
governments  conducted  tariff  negotiations  through 
agents   of  their  own,  with  the  knowledge  and 
assistance  (where  desired)  of  the  Imperial  embassies. 
It  has  thus  been  found  that  in  actual  practice  the 
Dominion  governments  can  exercise  final  control 
of  then-  own  commercial  rektions  without  raisini? 
issues  which  affect  the  relations  of  the  Common- 
wealth as  a  whole  with   foreign  states.     With 
equal  certainty  it  may  be  said  that  no  Dominion 
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government  could  control  the  domestic  affiurs  of 
the  nation  committed  to  its  chaige  unless  it  could 
control  the  relations  of  its  industry  and  commerce 
with  the  outer  world. 

But  what  then  becomes  of  the  experience  of  all 
other  federal  sUtes  ?    Such  examples  are  of  value, 
only  m  so  far  as  they  are  viewed  in  the  light  of 
the  principle  which  underlies  them.     Germany, 
Switzerland,  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia, 
and  South  Africa  were   all  unions  of  adjacent 
communities  which  had  found  themselves  unable 
to  control  their  own  social  and  domestic  affairs  so 
long   as   they  remained    apart      The   states  of 
America  and    Germany  and  the  Swiss  cantons 
wwe  compelled  to  unite,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
mdependence  of  foreign  control    But  those  unions 
were  also  rendered  necessary  by  reasons  similar  to 
those  which  drove  Canada,  Australia,  and  South 
Africa,  which  were  scarcely  threatened  by  con- 
quest from  without,  to  create  national  govern- 
ments of  their  own.     In  each  and  all  of  these 
cases  a  genuine   nationalism    could    never  have 
been  realized  without  nationalizing  the  control  of 
commerce. 

Nationalism  implies  community  or  potential 
community  of  race,  and  consanguinity  is  always 
possible  to  peoples  who  Uve  within  one  frontier. 
But  if  It  is  to  be  realized  and  developed  it  must 
also  mean  a  steady  progress  towards  a  certain 
commumty  in  the  things  of  everyday  life.  There 
must  be  such  a  measure  of  unity  in  their  social 
system  as  cannot  possibly  be  attained  unless 
commercial  relations  are  controUed  by  a  i^vem- 
ment  which  is  common  and  ce.  t;  ji,     K    ional 
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control  of  Urifft,  moreover,  ia  for  adjacent  provinces 
a  necessary  condition  of  freedom.    The  German 
and   American   Stalei   and   the    Swiss    cantons 
would  strangle  each  other  if  they  were  ftee  to 
erect  rows  of  custom-houses  along  theur  borders. 
Coastal  and  frontier  Statu  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  levy  Uxation  and  transit  dues  on  those 
behind  them.    Lucerne  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  cantons  which  surround  it     The  American 
States    which    command    the  t  harbours    of   the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  would  dominate  those  of  the 
interior.    Not  only  would  the  development  of  the 
country  be    checked,    but  the    bitterness   which 
would  ensue  would  be  fatal  to  the  harmony  of 
national    life.     A  nation,  to  remain  such,  must 
not  only  live  in  contiguous  territories,  but  must 
control  through  a  central  government  the  sodal 
and  therefore  the  commercial  system  throughout 
those  territories.     Without  it  they  cannot  expect 
to  realize  and  sustam  a  distinctive  individuality  of 
their  own. 

The  British  Commonwealth,  however,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  these  cases  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  made  up  of  territories  which,  instead  of  being 
contiguous,  are  as  widely  separated  as  so  many 
territories  on  the  face  of  this  earth  can  well  be.  So 
far  it  has  succeeded  in  combining  them  as  parts  of 
one  international  state,  and  has  done  so  by  con- 
sciously abandoning  the  idea  of  uniting  them  as 
parts  of  one  nation.  Its  whole  system  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  Africa  are  each  fi«e  to  develop 
a  nationalism  of  their  own  as  distinct  from  English 
nationalism,  as  English  nationalism  itself  is  distinct 
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STrr    ?L  ""c   ^^  Americans.      It  is  not.  fike 

n^i     Tf.  ^?^'  ^'""^y^  o'  SwitzerLmd,  a 
national  state,  bqt  one  so  comprehensive  that  there 
IS  room  within  it  for  many  nations  to  develop,  each 
in  harmony  with  the  utterly  different  climatic  con- 
ditions  under  which  they  Uve.    The  term  'inter- 
national state'  is  tainted  by  the  fallacy  that  the 
words  -state'  and  'nation'  are  coincident  w^th 
each  other.    The  British  Commonwealth  may  be 
described  as  an  international  state  in  a  different 
and  truer  meaning  of  the  word.     It  combines  not 
only  provinces  hke  Ontario  or  Quebec,  the  Cape 
Colony  or  the  Transvaal  Tasmania  or  New  Soutii 
Wales,  but  national  governments  over  and  above 
these.     It  IS  at  Ottawa,  not  London,  that  the 

must  be  Shaped;  and  so  witii  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  and  South  Afiica.  Hence  it  SThit  they 
must  each  contix>l  their  own  commercial  system  L 
completely  and  as  finaUy  as  tiie  people  of  th^ 
British  Isles  control  their..  Otherw^they  would 
be  paralysed  in  their  performance  of  tiie  fiiTction 
for  which  their  national  governments  exist 

No  one  mdeed  who  has  any  acquaintance  with 
these  widely  distributed  countrir^ould^rh  7at 

development  from  one  centre.  Any  attemnt  to 
regulate  the  social  conditions  of  Can4  Su^ 
New  Zealand.  South  Africa,  and  the  UniSS^-' 
dom  as  those  of  America  are  regulated  W 
Washmgton  would  mean  infinite  n^hi^tTiS 
these  eounti^ie^.    They  must  each  have  govSu^t 

several  pubhc  opimons,  in  order  that  tiie  social 
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policy  of  each  may  be  moulded  by  the  social  ex- 
penence  of  each,  which  is  radically  different  from 
that  of  the  others.    But  the  moment  this  evident 
proposition  is  admitted  it  must  be  seen  that  those 
governments  must  also  control  their  tariffs  from 
first  to  last     They  cannot  divide  that  control  with 
any  Imperial  Parliament,  even  if  such  a  parliament 
represented  the  Dominions  as  well  as  the  British 
Isles.     Since  1850  no  recognized  politic     party  in 
any  of  these  countries  has  ever  suggested  such  a 
thmg.    Proposals  have  been  made  that  they  should 
enter  mto  agreements  which  would  encourage  them 
to  trade  more  freely  with  each  other  than  with 
foreign  states ;  and  in  several  directions  such  agree- 
ments have  been  made.    Nor  does  any  one  propose 
to  restnct  the  power  of  their  respective  governments 
to  make  such  agreements.     But  the  power  of  each 
national  legislature  to  make  what  tariffs  it  pleases, 
and  to  negotiate  its  own  commercial  agreements 
with  other  governments  is  finaUy  established,  and 
no  senous  political  thinker  questions  that  it  is 
estabhshed  once  for  all.    But  its  acceptance  fifty 
years  ago  has  not  so  far  led  to  the  independence  of 
the  Dominions,  though  all  of  them  have  exercised 
it  freely.     It  is  diflScult  therefore  to  aigue  that  its 
contmued  exercise  in  years  to  come  will  lead  to  the 
disruption  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Lord  Durham,  as  noted  in  a  previous  chapter. 
faUed  to  discern  the  Une  which  divides  functions 
proper  to  the  government  of  the  nation  or  Dominion 

trona thoseproper to thegovemmentof  the  Common- 
wealth as  a  whole.  In  trutii  it  was  a  line  which 
no  one  could  have  discerned  m  advance,  but  which 
had  to  be  found  by  experiment  and  verified  by 
tnai.  But  the  principles  which  have  made  this 
possible  were  thought  out  by  Durham  and  his 
associates,  Charles  BuUer  and  Gibbon  AVakefield 

In  locating  tiiat  part  of  tiie  line  which  affects 
tariff  relations  the  lead  was  tiJcen  by  Canada.     In 
another  and  no  less  importimt  direction  the  line 
has  been  marked  on  the  initiative  of  the  colonies 
south  of  Uie  equator.     To  national  governments 
responsible  for  the  social  development  of  young 
communities  a  power  more  vitid  tiian  confaol  of 
commerce  itself  is  tiiat  of  determining  the  future 
ingredients  of  their  own  popdatioa    No  one  who 
h^  studied  racial  conditions  in  the  Southern  or 
W^tem  Stiites  of  America  or  in  South  Africa  can 
be  bhnd  to  the  gravity  of  tiie  social  problems  raised 
when  European,  Asiatic,  and  African  societies  are 
incorporated  in  tiie  same  community  side  by  side. 
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He  British  £mj)jre 


United  Kingdom  D^SS^ 


«•!**  S^MteS^ 
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White  pc^nkkiona  us  left  oniheded. 

AdtHie  popoktioDS  ere  shown  by  pUin  diagonal  ahadinga 

FiimitiTe  pc^niUtiona  are  ahomt  bj  crooa-hatohing. 

FkinitiTe  popnktiona  that  haye  adopted  the  Moham- 
leligion  ate  ahown  with  a  broad  diagonal  shading 
nptrimpoaed :  where  the  nnmber  of  Mohammedans  is  not 
MttianMj  ascertained  this  ahading  is  shown  indefinitely  in 
Ikt  mkldle  of  each  rectangle. 

Where  the  scale  does  not  permit  of  the  name  and  popula- 
Ikm  being  entered  in  the  diagram,  nombers  are  inserted  as 
fiiDowi:— 


Oasaba: 

1.  Takott    . 

a.  N.W.  T«RitariM 
AnmuLu: 
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rtud,  no  wholesome  solution  «u,  be  founr^Th^ 
^  .CommonweJth  h«  included  vwt  numb^ 

«.«e  these  «ees  Me  m  yet  unable  tSTv«i 

te  t\^™  "^"^  «■;  '«'>'  of  ftee  iS 
FWion  to  the  temtones  of  the   setf-eoveminir 

^  have  not  lived  i„  cont«*  mth  A^tie  « 
IfacM,  soce^,  that  chum  may  weU  a^  u" 

Lj^T ;  but  m  truth  EngUnd  is  o,S.  tothe^ 
Ny,  for  Its  chmate  and  thicUy  inhabited  !^ 

imca.     It  B  the  still  uncongested  territories  of 
lust«das»^  South  Aftica.  and  evenTw^ 

»y  part  of  the  Commonwealth  and  dweU  in  it  is 
hft«> Jj»umed.  especially  i„  Enghmd.  as  though  rt 

te^r^^   Attheoutsetausd^gmaS^ 
he  ftet  that  the  only  part  of  Engla^S^ 

H^  to  ™  E„jfLm«.  i,  Sat  po^on  o" 
ttrCSr"'^""''"''"'="^*the»mmo„^ 
.  pZL  t?^'""'*^  " '»  hiinself  may  ch«,« 
\L^^  J  "  so  with  every  civilized  countrT 
tor  wou^d  Uie  natiomUization  of  the  land  ,^7e 

nitatwill.    The  hiw  m  this  respect  would  proh- 
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ably  be  enforced  more  rigidly  by  the  state  than  by 
private  proprietors. 

Such  doctrines,  like  all  others  which  comcem 
human  affairs,  must  be  tested  by  reference  to  their 
practical  consequences ;  and  what  the  consequences 
to  society  would  be  if  the  principle  of  free  immi- 
gration were  once  established  between  every  part  of 
the  British  Commonwealth,  can  be  grasped  by  the 
help  of  the  diagram  here  inserted.     That  Common- 
wealth includes  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  human 
race,  and  of  these  more  than  six-sevenths  belong 
to  races  other  than  those  of  Europe.      They  are 
included  in  this  Commonwealth  for  the  very  reason 
that  they  are'  as  yet  unable  to  govern  themselves. 
Now  suppose  that  a  perfect  freedom  of  migration 
were  established,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  vacant  territories  would  be  colonized  by 
the  natives  of  Europe  and  those  of  Asia  and  Africa 
in  this  same  proportion.     For  every  European  in 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  we  may  ex- 
pect to  find  six  belonging  to  the  more  backward 
races,  who  in  their  own  countries  cannot  be  entrusted 
with  powers  of  self-government     But  the  political 
system  of  the  Dominions  has  ahready  been  based  on 
the  principle  of  self-government    Let  an  English- 
man think  what  the  practical  effect  on  his  own 
institutions  would  be,  if  six  out  of  seven  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain  were  of  Asiatic  race.    Let  him 
only  think  of  London  with  six  Asiatics  to  every 
European,  and  he  will  see  why  the  white  pioneer  in 
a  thinly  peopled  Dominion  objects  to  the  principle 
of  free  immigration. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  assumed  that  fi«e  immigra- 
tion would  produce  in  the  Dominions  the  same 
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proportioii  Of  Europeans  to  more  backward  races    chap 

^riLwTd  tTb  -^"^"^^  ^"^p^^^^  -  ^^ 

uiwuw  uuwur,  uia  can  subsist  on  waoes  which  are  ""^ 
much  lower  than  are  nemaaar.,  «,.  ^  poducri 

>  Vnn»^„     i?  »«  necessary  for  the  support  of  v  ike 
»E«m)p«ui.    Manual  Ubour,  therefore,  tSds  to  3°^ 
become  monopolized  by  a  coloured  n^oriS  „?  ^ 
what  IS  still  wone,  the  EmopeM,  majoritTcomrto  ^ 
5^ '*  " '«°«'«'  the  di^yof'a  wtr^  ^ 

supenntendence,  and    become    enervated.      The 

whUe  that  op«.ed  to  the  coloured  man  I  ^^l 
oudy  enU^  and.  while  there  is  no  i^m&r 
white  nnmigration,  there  is  a  steadily  ij^s^' 
dem«,d  for   coloured   labour.      Thui  ^3 

uot  mean  that  the  white  and  coloured  races  would 
«ow  ov«  the  v«ant  temtorie,  in  the^,^^ 
<rf  one  to  «>ven.  The  proporti,™  J^^ 
.mnugranb  would  steadUy  tac^  .t  the  «^ 
of  he  whrte,  and  in  the  end  the  white  w^Mfe 
exdusiydy  confined  to  the  work  of  p^uS  and 
mdu^  mtoinistration.  as  in  India.  The  s^e 
oondihons  which  have  rendered  it  impo^IblT^ 
«Ubhsh  re^nsible  government  m  IndhTwouM 

Tl^w^ulTtl?L"^-«"™"^  "^^ 
iS^IfaV.  ^  ^.  «""'"'ed  into  colonies  of 
Asia,  Afaca,  or  Polynesia,  and  would  cease  to  be  S 
any  real  sense  colraiies  of  Euro».     TK.  . 

territories  of  the  Commor^etech^'  i^S' 
Ae  prmcipd  vacant  tenitories  rf  the  wo^  3a 
be  perm^iently  resigned  to  the  more^Tw^ 
•nd  more  nunttrous  societies  of  m«JdX^ 
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would  cease  for  ever  to  be  the  homes  of  the 
nwes  who  have  developed  the  highest  civilixation 
*n^  the  standpoint  of  ultimate  human  values  the 
establishment  of  such  a  principle  as  free  immigration 
would  end  m  producing  results  as  deplorable  as 
they  would  be  mcapable  of  cure. 

If  there  were  no  other  reason  for  rejoicing  that 
tftese  vacant  territories  were  entrusted  to  the 
government  of  theu-  own  inhabitants  so  early  in 
their  history,  their  grappling  with  this  problem 
before  it  was  too  late  would  of  itself  have  justified 

»S!if  TT**"**  '*  '^'^  **°*y  *  «o««ty  &<«  to  face 

with  the  facts,  as  the  people  of  the  British  Isles 
neither  were  rtor  could  be,  which  could  apprehend 
the  issues  at  stake  and  insist  on  the  difficult  remedy 
f  1*  "tL  ^**^y  the  problem  first  made  itself 
felt  m  the  colonies  south  of  the  line  and  the  claim 
to  control  the  future  composition  of  their  own 
popuUtwn  was  asserted,  not  in  Canada,  but  in 
South  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  The 
Imperial  Government,  responsible  for  the  great 
Dependencies  and  representing  no  one  but  the 

smrender  lightly  on  a  matter  which  seemed  to 
mvolve  their  position  of  trustees  to  the  backward 
nwjes.  But  the  argument  of  the  colonies  was  un- 
answerable. The  power  to  control  the  development 
of  their  own  social  structure  meant  nothing,  unless 
they  were  free  to  control  the  selection  of  its  material. 
The  colonial  governments,  on  the  other  hand,  havimr 
no  responsibility  for  the  government  of  the  DepencU 
enow  could  not  readUy  grasp  the  difficulties  ciSted 
by  theu-  drastic  handling  of  so  deUcate  a  problem, 
in  the  end  the  steady  pressure  of  the  Imperial 
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Government,  backed  by  the  le«l  power  <rf  th. 
veto,  prer«Ued  »  &r  m  to  secrn^..  «,  "      •     * 

con«de™tion  for  the  r««  ^.IgectTS^n  ^^ 
^r^y  '^.«  view  to  mirii,iring  4  in^uWe 
d«cult»,  which  the  Imperii  GovinmX^  to 
««em«ceptingthepriSdple.  Ontt^lidTth^ 
"T"''"  S^vermnent,  h.ve  shown  TL^^ 

&.t:s'^i^rwi™£H^S!' 

community  imd  whom  to  e«lu1e.^J^  1' 
*;^>»t  .^.t.  or  fo.^  the'^t  to  m^wT 
growth  of  thett  own  nation^  life.  But  is  Z  Ik! 
^wer  of  controlling  thi,  matter  jT^  ^Z 

fo«r:«««.  :s«,  ^cj^  !:;TiS:  fo  ~r' 

have  a  riirht  to  acouiw.  o  a^  •  ••  •  'onagners 
its  jurisltion  r  Xm  tht  "Sl^  "  ""'  ^  »^ 
OM  be  found  by  «^iL  ^t  i^  "°  "^I* 
shared  between  th-i^  •,  r*  P"*"  "">  >» 
m^    r^  ,      "P*™' '"'» Colonial  Govem- 

other,    n  ^ot  ^    k'iLT  "  -^  ""h  the 
frthelmperialGovem^ttmr^rjtj 
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CHAP,  ftinetioii  of  moulding  the  domestic  life  of  the 
colony,  and,  therefore,  the  colony  must  assume  for 
itself  the  control  of  its  foreign  affairs.  As  it  is,  ♦he 
matter  has  been  settled  by  the  test  of  experie  e. 
The  control  of  immigration  has  been  conceded  to  the 
Dominion  governments.  Difficulties  have  arisen, 
both  with  countries  like  China  and  Japan,  and  also 
in  the  government  of  dependencies  like  India.  But 
the  difficulties  have  not  in  practice  proved  insuper- 

fu  T  ^*  ^^^  ^°^  ^y  ~**^  experience  that 
the  Imperial  Government  can  manage  foreign  affauv 
and  can  also  govern  the  Dependencies,  while  leaving 
to  Colonial  and  Dominion  governments  a  final 
control  over  immigration.  In  this  respect  the  Hne 
which  divides  Imperial  from  Dominion  ftmctions 
isno  longer  a  matter  of  speculation.  It  has  now 
been  clearly  and  firmly  drawn  by  virtue  of  the 
principle,  which  Durham  inaugurated,  of  leaving 
self-governing  colonies  to  assume  whatever  powers 
they  might/na%  iruiH  upon  taking. 


CHAPTER  VI 
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Tm  colonists  were  soon  to  discover,  however  that 

S^aS^ir  tjT  °'  ^"^^*>  public  Sntn 
■«»win  from  interference  and  leave  thim  ♦« 

unravel  then-  own  knots  was  onlv  Se  fi^T 

Amencan  colonies  when  left  to  d^^^  ,^^ 

^wide  for  provincid  govemments  to  hmdle  ^ 
enect  j\fld  later  on  a  simUar  disooverv  wm  rn-j. 
m  Austrdi.  and  South  Aftica.  hZbTt  S^ 
Domimons  .group  of  colonial  govena^l^^f' 
more  eompetent  to  huidle  British  S  A  m^^ 

o.S»i»dnoaae,u.te1SroSrS„t 
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CHAP.    The  British  North  American  provinces  now  realized 
their  own  incapacity  to  oi^ganize  an  effective  defence 
against  attacks  from    the  United  States,  wliich 
during   and    after   the    civil    war  were    actually 
threatened.     The  legal  power  they  had  asserted 
of  controlling  their  own   industrial   system   was 
nugatory,  so  long  as  each  province  had  power  to 
establish  separate  and  conflicting  tariffs.    The  same 
difficulties  were  experienced  in    the  colonies  of 
South  Africa  and  Australia.     More  obvious  still 
was  the  feilure  of  colonial  governments  to  control 
the  question  of  immigration.    To  control  the  entry 
of  immigrants  .through  ports  is  easy  enough,  but 
to  do  so  across  long  frontiers  in  sparsely-inhabited 
regions  was  largely  impossible.     By  what  means 
could  the  Cape  Colony,  the  Free  State  and  the 
Transvaal  remain  colonies  of  Europe,  while  Natal 
was  hastening  to  convert  itself  into  a  colony  of 
Asii,  ?    Of  what  use  was  it  for  New  South  Wales 
to  close  its  ports  to  Asiatics  and  Kanakas,  while 
those  of  Queensland  just  to  the  north  were  open 
to  them  ?    How  was  one  section  of  Australians 
to  safeguard  its  purity  of  race  and  civilization, 
if  another  were  exposing  its  territories  to  settle- 
ment from  Asia  and  the  i'acific  Isles  ?    The  fiiture 
of  Australia  as  a  centre  of  European  civilization 
could    only    be    controlled    by    one  government 
answerable  to  the  people  of  Australia  as  a  whole ; 
and  so  with  South  Africa.    No  people  can  realize 
nationhood,  unless  they  achieve  national  mstitu- 
tions,  and  achieve  them  in  time.     It  was  not,  how- 
ever, for  the  Imperial  Parliament,  in  which  the 
colonies  were  not  represented,  to  impose  national 
institutions  upon  them.  If  British  North  Americans, 
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the  Commonwealth,  th^  eniov J  on^  P''^"  ^^ 
advantage;  for  aftJr  thdr  SonTf.  '^I'""'*^ 
colonies  had  shown  how  «  ?  .  **'®  *''^^'» 
could  be  o^^^hi  °*?^"*^  firovermnent 

p>ve.men;:?::^pj^:j^^  *^,:,p~^t 

of  fh!  A^*"  constitution  owed  to  the  auZ^^ 
succeeded  in  avrndinHT   C     Z  **  Canadians 

jn^rvea  Out,  profiting  by  American  exDenVno. 
the  Canadians  sueceedMl  i»  a  r!"  ^^P«"ence, 
method  of  distii^S^r^K  •  ^''^'°«  *  *^« 
assigned  to  tKT^i*^^"  P^"^*^"  ^0°^  those 
sho^  h^w  a  numr'  T^^^"*-      But    ^ 

their  own  domestin  .^  and  national  control  of 
BritifihTf  a^urther  schism,  they  succeeded  where 
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In  1867  the  British  North  American  provinces 
were  thus  welded  by  their  own  deliberate  act  into 
one  people  with  a  national  government  of  their 
own,  within  the  circle  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  without  changing  their  status  as  British 
subjects.  It  was  a  notable  achievement  destined 
to  bear  further  fruit,  when  in  the  last  year  of  the 
century  the  Australian  colonies  followed  their 
example,  and  again  when  ten  years  later  the  Cape 
Colony,  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and  the  Orange  River 
Colony  were  merged  in  the  national  Union  of  South 
Africa. 

The  colonists  have  thus  demanded  the  right  to 
exercise  through  governments  of  their  own  aU  the 
powers  which  they  found  from  time  to  time  to  be 
necessary  for  the  composition  and  development  of 
their  own  social  structure.     Each  has  asserted  the 
right  to  decide  for  itself  who  shall  inhabit  its 
territories  and  how  they  shall  live ;  and  the  people 
of  each  Dominion  have  constructed  for  themselves 
national  governments  competent  to  interpret  public 
opinion  on  these  matters,  to  formulate  policies,  and 
to  raise  from  the  particular  public  to  which  they 
are  responsible  the  taxation  required  to  make  them 
effective.    And  in  equipping  themselves  to  think 
and  act  as  nations  the  peoples  of  the  Dominions,  like 
those  of  the  United  States,  have  severally  acquired 
a  national  consciousness  of  their  own.     Canadians, 
Australians,  and   South   Africans   each   think  of 
themselves  as  nations  distinct  from  the  people  of 
the  British  Isles,  just  as  the  British  think  of  them- 
selves as  a  nation  distinct  from  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

The  inhabitants  of  all  new  countries  aspire  to 
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p»duoe  a  distinctive  nationJity  of  their  own  «,d 
«  «nme„ay  nght  in  doing  so.  It  is  .  heJthy 
^rt  which  le«ls  them  to  despise  those  who 
have  no  higher  ambition  than  to  reproduce  the 
^nrijty  developed  nnder  the  con&  „f  : 
distant  land  and  a  different  citeiate.  Can«li.m 
AustraJians.  and  South  Africans  ^  j^ZTrf 
attempts  to  ang  cize  their  manner  Jd  insto! 

ttev  h.T^  environment,  and  above  aU  the  fi«iulty 
development,  mvanably  prove  too  strong  for  such 

observation,  but  grows  of  itself.  Certain  ereat 
pnnciples  of  life,  such  as  the  principr^f^! 
»ove™mcnt,  will,  as  time  goes  on.  be»me  mte 
ftrt  TJ^l  *  oommon  inheritance  of  mankind. 
But  side  by  side  with  this  spread  of  ideas,  which 
Padually  become  more  gencraUy  appli^bk  to 
hun»n    society    everywhere,    wiU    be"    thi 

li^l^"™*  ."'   ™*'°"*'    *yP*»   .ppropSe   to 
iffermt  countries,  to  their  various  dimates,  and 

L™  T  T'  ^"^^  °^  *•"  P^P'e  i"h»Wting 
'  ^  J"  r^  ^""'^  Commonwealth,  the  Uniti 
^§?TL-  "^  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
South  Aftic.  are  «U  isolated  from  one  MioSer^ 
Wely  as  it  is  pc«dble  for  any  different  JZiZ 
to  be.  SociaUy  they  are  isolated,  and  will,  what- 
ever happ«,s,  develop  distinctive  characterises  in 
their  peoples.  Their  several  individualities  wS 
conform  mcreasin^y  to  their  several  enviremnents 

Er  ^.t''  "'r'5'  ■»"''«''  -"tionaUties  wS 

develop  and,  happdy,  „o  power  on  earth  can  now 

I  stop  the  pro<.ess.     Any  attempt  to  impose  British 
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nationalism  on  the  world  at  large  would  have  been 
defeated  by  Natiire  herself  as  surely  as  the  attempt 
to  impose  German  nationalism  will  be.  The  world 
is  richer  for  the  variety  of  types.  The  Canadian, 
Australian,  and  South  African  will  in  many  respects 
grow  less  like  each  other  and  not  more  so.  The 
spread  of  the  British  Commonwealth  over  so  large 
a  share  of  the  vacant  territories  of  the  world  has 
not  meant  and  cannot  mean  the  spread  of  the 
British  nation.  It  has  already  resulted  in  the 
production  of  a  number  of  new  nations  and  of 
national  types  which  are  destined  in  the  future  to 
become  as  clearly  marked  in  their  difference  from 
each  other  as  Englishmen  and  Americans  now  are. 
Nationalism  is  one  of  the  vital  realities  of  life, 
for  men  feel  that  it  is  just  as  important  to  bdong 
to  a  nation  as  to  belong  to  a  family,  or  indeed  more 
sa  The  term  is  a  vague  one,  vaguer  far  than  the 
word  family.  Yet  nothing  is  commoner  in  political 
toed,  argument  than  for  disputants  to  reason  as  though 
the  word  *  nation '  were  identical  with  the  far  more 
definite  term  'state.'  The  absurdity  of  such  an 
assumption  will  be  realized  at  once  if  the  reader 
will  glance  at  a  diagram  such  as  that  which  is  here 
inserted,  upon  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
are  shown  as  divided  into  their  several  states. 
Whether  a  man  is  a  British  subject,  a  German 
subject,  or  a  Chinese  subject  is  a  question  which 
has  to  be  decided  every  day,  and  for  practical 
purposes  admits  of  decisi<XL  But  if  any  one  will 
undertake  to  divide  this  same  diagram  into  nations, 
he  will  realize  at  once  the  impossibility  of  $uch  a 
task  and  also  the  futility  of  any  reasoning  based 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  words  *  nation '  and 
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•stote-  stand  for  the  sum  idess.    The  Jews   fi., 

become  sffl  „<,„  &t    **"*  "j*  '"'•*'  ^" 
"*x  uiure  aistinct  in  course  of  tim#»      tj;„ 

environment  is  different  from  throf  th^T;  .^u 

from  that  which  his  fnrs^^u        "     ,"^  tfteretore, 

other  side  of  tte™rll^^t^''T'°P^  °°  *^« 
which  he  wish«  7o^  **"  '='•"«*«'■  is  one 

rightly  offends  hun.  ^"«trahan  m  character 

In  a  new  country  the  wav  fXi.  .  .>      i 

t^^rrrr'-'^p  "'^Hd  dS!  ^^ 

tive  character  of  their  own  ic  *«         i!^  "*^^'"*^    govern- 
-""gcment  »d  coSU^  Lv  c^^/"; '^^  S?"i" 
Austrdi^  nationdity  could  s^Hevefof^  feSL- 
long  as  Australians  were  divided^^    ■       ,^  -^  "^ 

«  Wosed  to  an  Australian  "Zd^  S 

1^Z7  .;"    ^'''*'»^    nationhU    itT^ 
essential  for  the  people  of  that  meat  i^A  11 1, 
•  government  through  which  thT~dd"l  W*^' 
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the  affain  peculiar  to  Australia  as  distinct  from 
those  which  Australia  shares  with  the  people  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Americans  could 
never  have  become  a  nation  m  any  real  sense  of 
the  term  if,  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
from  Britain,  the  several  states  had  remained  in- 
dependent of  each  other.  Georgia,  Rhode  Island 
and  Massachusetts  could  scarcely  have  become 
nations  in  any  genuine  sense  of  the  word.  The 
failure  to  achieve  political  union  would  have  meant 
failure  to  achieve  a  genuine  nationhood. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  thirteen  colonies  had 
not  seceded,  but  had  formed  a  common  American 
government,  as  the  Canadian  provinces  afterwards 
did,  the  Americans  would  have  found  themselves 
achieving  nationhood  just  as  the  Canadians  or 
Australians  are  domg.  The  faculty  of  common 
control  over  all  the  interests  peculiar  to  the  country 
m  which  they  lived,  and  the  constant  exercise  of 
that  faculty,  would  have  developed  a  type  of  man 
closely  adapted  to  American  conditions  as  distinct 
from  English  conditions.  One  essential  feature  of 
nationhood  is  the  development  of  a  character 
adapted  to  envuwnment,  such  a  character  as  Jews 
could  never  have  developed  if  they  had  not  dwelt 
together  for  ages  in  Palestine.  The  different  races 
are  themselves  the  result  of  different  local  environ- 
ments, differences  which  have  in  some  cases  become 
so  emphatic  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  overcome 
them.  A  European  and  a  negro  come  of  races 
developed  in  surroundings  so  different  that  they 
cannot  now  be  assimilated,  and  that  is  why  the 
presence    of  the    negro  in  their  midst  presents 
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to  Americans  an  insoluble  problem      Th^  i. 
brought  themselves  to  n^r/^  "^^  **»^« 

citizen,  but  would  rl^^l^      ^^  "^'^'^  *»  »  ^«"o^- 
and  U,;  neLi^^r„T^  ^'°'"  *^!  ""^o'^  that  they 

To  think  ?^t^  dfff^rc:*°'  *'^  "'"^  "-^^^^ 

overcome  bv  infn     •     ^  """^  eventuaUy  be 
negroes  for  Poles  and  Tf-i?    *f  '      ^^'^'^  ^"'**'  t^e 

the  conditions  pecX  to  .^T*^'*  "'"'  """»'  «" 
they  live,  and  it  is^h  !^  ?  .  T"*^  '"  '''^o'' 
Dominion  havl  ^Zt^*"-  'J"*'*'?''  "^  ^e 
•Iready  contml  .ffi.i     ?u  «equ>red.     Ciuwda  does 

dmivdy^iaf  "        '  r  »W««y  and  ex- 

ze.hmi:.„r^:s,-^er  cti^"'  ^^^ 

these  communities  ^^  Si  uJ^L^  ^  "T*  *" 
Commonwealth  is  DroofXf  "J        '"  ™*  '"««' 
share  in  common  ^fKu     I"'**"*'  "'^'^h  they 
the  Britis™  wr  Tt  isTv  th^"  "•"  1'*  I^P'^  "^ 
they   have   remain«i^^C"''"^.'T  "^  *^«' 
Commonwealth  so  that^r^    ?^  ''"^''   «'  this 
is  »  attack  make  up^^  T^'  'T'  ''r.  "'^ 
are  interests  common  t„  .n      a        ^**°*  ""^  "ar 
them,  and  itTwh-n  *"''  P*""^'  *»  »»ne  of 

'^-e«ndthat4^— S;:^^;=t 
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by  the  people  of  the  Dommions  has  not  been 
pushed  to  its  completion.  They  have  asked  for 
and  acquired  control  over  all  their  purely  domestic 
affairs,  not  excluding  such  debatable  matters  as 
immigration  and  trade.  But  they  have  never  as 
yet  demanded  or  obtained  any  kind  of  poUtical 
control  of  the  policy  which  involves  them  in  peace 
or  war.  Lords  of  their  own  quarters  they  have 
neither  asked  for  nor  been  given  a  voice  in  the 
counsels  whereby  the  great  citadel  of  freedom 
must  stand  or  faU. 


l-i 
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CHAPTER   VII 

HOW  THE  DOMINIONS  STOPPED   SHORT   OF 
SELF-GOVEBNMENT 

In  practice,  the  Imperial  Government  has  left  the 
people  of  the  Dominions  to  control  every  one  of  the 
mterests  which  they,  through  their  parliaments,  have 
finaUy  inmted  upon  controlling ;  and  this  includes 
two  powers,  the  control  of  commercial  rektions  and 
of  immigration,  which,  to  judge  from  aU  foreign 
examples,  might  be  ckssed  as  essential  attributes  of 
the  central  authority  responsible  for  the  issues  of 
peace  and  war.     The  inference,  that  the  Imperial 
Government  has  conceded  every  demand  for  further 
powers  advanced  by  Dominion   governments,  is 
asserted    so   often   and    so   loudly  that  scarcely 
any  one  thinks  of  questioning  it      Responsible 
government  is  habitually  spoken  of  as  though  it 
were  completely  achieved.      Facts,  however,  are 
directly  at  variance  with  that  doctrine.    That  the 
Dominions  have  been  conceded  every  power  of  self- 
government  which  they  Jinally  insisted  upon  having 
IS  true.     But  on  several  occasions  they  have  wished 
and  tried  to  assume  powers  which  have  not  been 
conceded,  m  the  last  analysis,  because  they  did  not 
insist  on  them.     In  the  early  eighties  Austraksians 
observed  with  anxiety  the  mcicasing  activities  of 
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France,  Gennany,  and  the  United  States  of  America 
in  the  Pacific.  A  foreign  power,  established  on 
the  southern  coast  of  New  Guinea,  was  clearly  in 
a  position  to  menace  the  safety  of  Australia,  and 
Queensland,  whose  coasts  were  most  nearly  affected, 
implored  the  Imperial  Government  to  forestall  such 
a  possibility  by  annexing  the  whole  of  that  great 
island.  The  cost  of  administering  these  vast  terri- 
tories was  heavier  than  Queensland  could  face,  and 
the  revenues  of  the  Imperial  Government  were 
derived  exclusively  from  the  taxpayers  of  the  British 
Isles  whose  interest  in  New  Guinea  was  remote  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  Australians.  To  the 
question  put  by 'the  Imperial  Government,  whether 
the  Australian  colonies  would  guarantee  the  cost 
involved,  no  certain  answer  was  forthcoming  nor 
indeed  was  possible.  For  its  six  colonial  govern- 
ments were  just  as  incapable  of  meeting  the  national 
needs  of  Australia  as  in  the  previous  centiuy  thirteen 
colonial  governments  had  been  of  meeting  the 
national  needs  of  America.  The  problem  was  not 
in  practice  solved  by  the  formula  of  co-operation. 
A  deadlock  ensued,  and,  in  1888,  the  Queensland 
Government  cut  the  knot  by  annexing  New  Guinea 
on  its  own  responsibility.  Their  action  was  promptly 
repudiated  by  the  Imperial  Government  In  the 
same  year  the  Parliament  of  New  Zealand  passed 
a  bill  authorizing  the  New  Zealand  Government 
to  annex  any  island  in  the  Pacific  not  claimed  by 
foreign  powers.  The  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  Imperial 
Government  Another  and  more  recent  case  may 
be  noted.  In  1910  the  Parliament  of  New  Zealand 
passed  a  measure  which  would  in  effect  have  ex- 
cluded from  New  Zealand  ports  all  ships  but  those 
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registered  in  Australi.  and  New  ZeaUnd.     The 
temtoml  waters  of  New  ZeaUnd  wouH  ta  flrt 
have  been  closed  to  all  m«itime  sUtes  o^  E^ 
"rfAmencj.     Such  a  step  was  without  p,«S 

foreign  powers  of  which    Great    Britain,  whZ 
ships  were  also  excluded  under  the  bm   wS 

^r^t  \*^  *^  ''™»t-  The  bUl  wJX 
jnowed^by  the  Imperial  Government,  and"^. 

Here  are  three  cases,  taken  at  random,  in  which 

wte:;;S'°t?  "'r P*^  *»  eont^."mX^ 
wnich  they  nghtly  beheved  were  of  primary  interest 
to  themselves.  But  the  necessa^  po^«  ^ 
dem^by  the  Imperial  GovemmeTand  were  nev« 

^^in^"".*""  1!°"^  governments  diS:S 
^«.st  m  demanding  them,  as  they  did  in  the  case 
of  tMiffs  and  immigration.    And  we  have  only  to 

peisisted,  in  order  to  see  why  they  did  not  The 
hoBting  of  the  British  flag  over  New  Gutoea  »d 
the  unoccupied  ishmds  of  the  Pacific,  and  its^- 
t««nce  when  hoisted,  meant  that  in  two  direSs 
Aere  were  reyonsibilities  which  had  to  ^S 
In  a.e  cjse  of  New  Guinea  a  heavy  cha^  "ts 

mniBtenng  tliose  vast  territories.  Queensland  ™s 
not  m  a  position  to  meet  that  cost,  but  the  BrS 
Govenmient  could  not  recognize  the  actfe"  „f 
that  colony  without  rendering  the  t«ipayer,  of 
Uie  British  Ides  responsible  for  the  consLuenc^ 
And  «s  m  the  cjse  of  tarifls  «,d  imm^?^" 
the  powers  conceded  to  one  colonial  gov^^t 
must  aflerw«ds  have  been  conceded  ^J^ 
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Imperial  Goverament,  however  mistaken  in  refusing 
to  annex  New  Guinea,  could  scarcely  endorse  the 
action  of  the;  Queensland  Government  without 
establishing  the  principle  that  any  one  of  a  dozen 
colonial  governments  might  commit  the  British 
electorate  to  indefinite  charges.    The  position  was 
one  which  no  British  Government  could  justify  to 
Parliameat,  and  no  Parliament  to  its  constituents. 
But  that  was  not  aU.     The  annexation  attempted 
by  the  Queensland  Government  and  those  desired 
by  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  had,  in  order  to 
become  effective,  to  be  notified  to  foreign  powers, 
and,  unless  or  until  Queensland  had  first  secured 
recognition  as  ati  independent  state,  that  notification 
could  only  be  made  by  the  British  Government  on 
its  own  responsibility.    But  it  is  seldom  possible 
for  one  government  to  take  something  which  other 
governments  want  without  provoking  those  other 
governments  to  follow  suit     When  Germany  took 
Kiauchow,  Russia  promptly  secured  Port  Arthur, 
and  Britain  Wei-hai-Wei.     And  so,  had  Britam 
notified  the  seizure  of  New  Guinea,  and  of  all  the 
unoccupied  isles  of  the  Pacific  without  the  previous 
knowledge  and  assent  of  the  other  world  powers, 
Germany  and  France  might  have  followed  suit  in 
Africa  and  Russia  on  the  fix>ntiers  of  Turkey  or 
India.    A  general   scramble  might  have  ensued 
which  might  easily  have  led  to  a  war  in  which 
Europe,  and  not  impossibly  the  United  States, 
would  have  been  allied  against  the  British  Common- 
wealth.    Against  such  forces  and  in  a  struggle 
brought    on    by  its   own    action    the    Common- 
wealtii  might  easily  have  perished,  but  in  any 
case  the  cost,  which  would  have  been  gigantic. 
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untain.     Here  again  were  consequences  which 

the  Pacific  were  such  as  could  only  be  con 
sidered    m   conjunction    with    similar   questiZ 

o-enri^t^T^^  ^tr  ^t^r- 

which  m%ht  otherwise  J^o^c^pirto  th^^W 

-ponslbUit,^  their-X^e^ce^Te-BrlS 
Commonwealth  had  first  to  be  notified  to  fo~? 
pow«^  «.d  such  notification  Cdlale  3 
much  more  than  a  change  m  the  intematoal  S 
rf  »fonid  governments.  Such  a  step  wouldt.^ 
rffected  every  m«.,  woman,  and  chUd  doSed  fa 
those  colonies.     Each  and  all  nf  tkJl         ,i  , 

were  prepared  to  contemplate  «»swerable 

The    essential  difference    between   tariffs  and 

by  attempts  on  the  part  of  Colonial  m^  non- 
governments  to  handle  then?     Th.     ?°°"T° 
^e  right  to  cont.1  ta^^'ld  il^J^'^t 
England  there  were  some  who  heW^vfTlul  1 
exereise  of  those  rights  must1:ad''l:''S'eir*t;:^a! 
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tion  from  the  Commonwealth.  It  could  not  be 
argued,  however,  that  the  exercise  of  these  rights 
necessarily  and  immediately  created  new  burdens 
and  responsibilities  for  which  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  answer  to  the  British  electorate. 
There  was  no  insuperable  reason  for  reftising  these 
powers,  and,  as  subsequent  experience  proved,  they 
have  been  exercised  without  creating  a  deadlock. 
They  have  been  shown  by  trial  to  belong  to  that 
order  of  national  interests  which  each  self-govern- 
ing nation  in  the  Commonwealth  can,  and  therefore 
ought  to  control  for  itself.  But  with  questions  of 
annexation  it  was  different  Such  powers  could 
not  be  conceded  without  producing  consequences 
for  which  the  Imperial  Government  would  be 
answerable  at  once  to  the  British  taxpayers  and  to 
foreign  powers.  For  the  full  consequences  were 
such  as  the  colonial  governments  were  not  prepared 
to  assume.  The  mere  attempt  on  their  part  to 
handle  such  interests  revealed  the  fact  that  these 
were  matters  common  to  the  British  Common- 
wealth as  a  whole  and  such  as  must  be  dealt  with 
as  a  whole. 

It  was  not  urged,  nor  indeed  can  it  be  urged, 
that  the  Australasian  communities  had  no  real 
interest  in  these  matters.  Their  interest  in  New 
Guinea  and  the  Pacific  Isles  was  a  very  real  one, 
though  none  the  less  inseparable  from  interests 
common  to  the  British  Commonwealth  as  a  whole, 
so  long  as  its  colonies  remained  a  part  of  the 
CiHnmonwealth.  Yet  not  only  were  tiie  Austral- 
asian colonies  unable  to  control  these  matters,  but 
such  was  the  system,  that  they  could  not  even 
share  in  the  control    The  whole  disposal  of  the 
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matter  had  finaUy  to  be  left  in  tK.  ^    j      * 
Govemnient  responsible  onlfto*!,         "f **  ""^  *    ^SA^- 
Bnti^j  Isles.  ^T^r^,;"^;^^^^ 
satisfying  the  hopes  and  ind^   IT         ^T 
demands  of  the  coSr  "^  reasonable 
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It  was  thus   brought  home  to  the   colonies  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  that  they  had  interests 
of  the  most  vital  nature  which  were  still  beyond 
the  limits  oftheir  own  control.    A  further  reminder 
was  presently  to  come  from  another  quarter.     In 
18»^  -  disputes  with  regard  to  the  Indian  frontier 
had  brought  Great  Britain  and  Russia  to  the  brink 
of  war.     The  superior  power  of  the  British  fleets 
was  not  m  question ;  but  it  was  known  that  Russia 
mtended  to  have  cruisers  at  Luge  which  could 
destroy  ships  in  the  Pacific  and  bombard  the  ports 
of  Australia  and  New  Zeaknd,  which  were  not 
equipped  to  defend  themselves.    The  immediate 
ganger  passed,  but  the  possibility  of  its  recurrence 
had  been  realized  never  to  be  wholly  forgotten,  and 
the  Imperial  Government  was  asked  by  the  colonies 
what  provision,  if  any,  of  fleets  and  forts  it  proposed 
to  make  for  their  fiiture  protection.     The  Imperial 
Government  replied  by  inquiring  what  funds  the 
colomal  governments  were  prepared  to  devote  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  squadrons  kept  in  their 
waters  and  to  the  buUding  and  armament  of  forts. 

Vo,T^^f  T.°^.  ^^^  ^**  ^*™«»^«  ^t*»  France  in 
1815  left  Bntam  with  the  supremacy  at  sea  which 
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w«  in  .  position  to  cS?.»rL"!..<^«  P»-«     """ 


w«  in  .  position  to  chX.rri."''  f^  '»'«'  J^ 


we«  finally  ™«,fn^"^N«^z«l«,d„l.ich  *£-,„ 

from  fotosn  attack,  anri  it  :.  "'T*?"y  immune  «iie«ih. 
if,  for  the  first  fl^7  !^*  "  »?'.'<'  •>?  wondered  '^■ 

AurtnUian  commSti^'Te.^'.tu;  jr^";  *« 
as  though  peace  we».  ""  ™"  •"o"*  theu  business 

»«iety^  C^  fl"!"'?'  "»"*«<>»  of  human 
tiouZ  effort  ^s.^fic^t^'rr  k"*  ^u**"- 
to  them  by  the  «joind«  rfX^^^I^Jj  ■"""« 
ment  to  their  reoue^i  fi»  ■         ™P«n»'  Govern- 
their  coasts.    :ntec!^  Ka^^^  protection  to 
Paye.3  of  the  U^W  ^  ^  *"™=  '"''  *«  ««- 
Government.  J^^S^  byT*!^.  ""^  »"«»" 
predecessore  in  the  eiJhL!,.t  ^**'^  °'  ""eir 
'ttempt  to  sWt  L^^J?,/"^'  -^^  "o 
eoloni^soW.s"ho^„i  '•""*  '"^«'  t°  the 
question  th,  protl^rm'^n"  r"*"*  "'*^<"'t 
But  the  momf„tcoIoni«XntdS^  H^""- 
penditure  on  their  l<w.«l  ^.f  ^^^*"  *  fiuther  ex- 

Possible  for  the  wSsot?"^  "  "^  '='*"'y  i»- 
them  how  much  S.t^?^^™■"«  t- «void  asking 

tow^b  the  cost  onn^l^r^  *°  """tribute 
Tliat  the  Imperial  r^Jr^  """  ""^  demands, 
■neroly  the  t^^^"^™"???'  f^ould  »tisfy  not 
sponsible,  but'S^el!?;  ;'  ""  ^""illy 
imperialtaxeswrs^lyt^"^  ^"\l«''>  "o 
was  absolutely  certain  ^.I^^  This,  however, 
fi-rthest  coasb  T^^^^T^  ff  P"*~«»8  the 
the  people  of  ^^uS  K^^J^hichsathfied 

-  to  content  the  ^^tanW^ioTdisS::: 
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rq^ions.  The  problem  which  had  slept  lince  the 
American  revolution  was  thus  inevitably  revived. 
But  the  c<xiditions  for  handling  it  were  greatly 
improved.  The  new  colonies  had  what  the  older 
colonies  had  lacked — responsible  executives  with 
which  the  question  could,  at  least,  be  discussed. 
And  discussion  was  the  immediate  result  The 
occasion  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee  in  1887.  when 
representatives  of  the  colonies  were  assembled  in 
London,  was  seized  as  an  opportunity  for  holding 
a  conference  to  consider  the  matter.  A  similar 
occasion  was  offered  by  the  next  Jubilee  in  1897. 
The  spontaneous  share  taken  by  the  colonies  in  the 
South  African  War  led  to  a  thh*d  in  190*.6.  There- 
after the  conference  became  a  recognized  institution. 
A  fourth  meeting  was  held  in  1907,  a  fifth  in  1909, 
and  a  sixth  in  1911. 

From  first  to  last  the  Iir3>erial  Government 
recognized  its  final  responsibility  for  accepting  war 
with  any  power  which  might  attempt  to  violate 
any  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  That  responsi- 
bility was  often  affirmed,  despite  the  fact  that  by 
international  custom  such  affirmation  was  quite 
unnecessary.  The  various  parts  of  this  widespread 
Commonwealth  had  been  annexed  one  by  one,  and 
annexation  only  becam?:  effective  when  it  was 
notified  to  foreign  powers  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment But  such  notifications  meant  that  hence- 
forward an  attempt  on  those  territories  would  be 
recognized  as  an  act  of  war  by  the  British  Grovem- 
ment  no  less  than  if  similar  attempts  were  to  be 
made  on  Cornwall  or  Kent  It  was  clearly 
understood  by  all  foreign  powers  that,  so  far 
as  they  were  concerned,  the   British   Common- 
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w€«lth  WM  one  inteniational  sUte  for  which  the 
British  Government  alone  was  competent  to  declare 
peace  or  war.  An  attack  on  Australia.  New 
^n  South  Africa,  or  Canada  involved  a  conflict 
with  aU  the  fora^  which  the  people  of  Great 
Bntom  could  marshal  by  knd  or  sea.  That  is  a 
position  which  could  only  be  changed  by  a  notifica- 
tion  to  foreign  powers,  in  a  shape  as  formal  as  the 

IITJk  ^^TA"**^"*  of  annexation,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Bntish  Government  no  longer  recognized 
ttjese  terntones  as  part  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  people  of  Great  Britain  continued  to  accept 
the  responsibility  for  resisting  an  attack  anywhere 
made  on  territories  which  covered    dose    on    a 
quarter  of  the  habitable  surface  of  the  globe     That 
was  the  recognized  position  which  was  not  only 
dlowed    to    continue,    but    expressly    confirmed 
And  no  correlative  declaration  was  ever  demanded 
from  the  self-governing  Dominions.     They  were 
never  asked  to  pledge  their  whole  resources  to 
resisting  an  attack  on  the  British  Isles,  even  when 
such  an  attack  had  been  made.     The  m^^r'^* 
a  woni  has  never  become  the  subject  of  bargain 
or  contract      But  the  moment  the  colonies   of 
Australia  began  to  demand  some  further  protection 
than  the  Imperial  Government  had  made  against 
the  unmediate  dangers  and  losses  involved  by  war 

IZu  •'"''^**^u  *^**  **^^  '"^P^"*^  GoverJiment 
should  mquire  how  much  they  were  prepared  to 
contribute  to  the  cost  It  offered,  in  fa^  to 
strengthen  the  squadrons  in  Austrahisian  waters,  if 
and  when  the  colonial  ministers  were  authorized 
by  tiieir  parhaments  to  make  certain  grants  in  aid 
to  the  Imperial  exchequer. 
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For  some  years  such  contributions  were  voted 
by  all  the  colonies  south  of  the  line.      In  1900 
the  six  Australian  colonies  were  merged  in  the 
Australian  Commonwealth^  and  the  national  govern- 
ment of  Australia  continued  these  contributions, 
until  some  objection  was  raised  on  the  ground  that 
the  practice  was  contrary  to  the  principle  of  re- 
sponsible government    The  Commmwealth  parlia- 
ment was  free  as  an-  to  make  or  withhold  the 
contribution.    But  the  moment  the  Commonwealth 
parhament  had  voted  the  contribution  they  lost 
control  of  its  r  dministration.      Its  expenditure, 
however  guarded  by  conditions  imposed  on  the 
grant,  yet  lay  in, the  hands  of  a  ministry  responsible 
not  to  the  parliament  and  electorate  of  Australia, 
but  only  to  the  parliament   and  people  of  the 
British  Isles.      The  backward  tendency  of  this 
principle  can  be  seen  by  the  simple  process  -1 
picturing  its  application  to  every  branch  of  the 
public  service.     Suppose  that  the  Australian  parlia- 
ment, having  framed  and  voted  estimates  for  all 
the  departments,  were  content  to  entrust  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  total  sum  to  the  Imperial  ministry, 
it  would  clearly  have  reverted  fi^m  responsible  to 
representative  government     Responsible  govern- 
ment can  exist  only  in  so  far  as  the  Uiws,  and 
especiaUy  those    rehting  to  the  expenditure  of 
money,  are  executed  in  detail  by  mmistries  liable 
to  be  dismissed  from  office  by  the  same  electorate 
as  that  which  votes  the  money.     Public  opinion  in 
AustraUa  refused  to  perpetuate  an  arrangement 

*  This  word  when  printed  in  italics  must  be  taken  as  referring 
to  the  Australian  Commonwealth  as  distinguished  from  the  British 
Commonwealth,  of  which  it  is  a  part 
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which  violated  this  principle  and  insisted  that,  in 
future,  the  ships  must  be  purchased,  equipped, 
manned,  and  controlled  by  ministers  responsible  to, 
or,  in  plain  words  dismissible  by,  Australians.  A 
demand  for  powers  to  create  and  maintain  navies 
of  their  own  on  the  part  of  Australia,  and  presently 
of  Canada,  was  the  practical  result  of  an  instinct 
which  forbids  a  people  which  has  once  put  its 
hand  to  the  plough  of  self-government  to  look 
back. 

But  was  the  demand  one  which,  as  in  the  case 
of  tariff  and  immigration,  might  be  conceded  with- 
out disrupting  the  Conmaonwealth  ?    Or,  was  it 
one  which,  as  in  the  case  of  annexations,  could  not 
even  be  discussed  without  asking  the  Dominions  to 
consider  whether  they  proposed  to  remain  part  of 
the  Commonwealth,  or  to  go  outside  it  ?    Clearly 
it  was  not  a  demand  which,  as  m  the  case  of  New 
Gumea,  compelled  the  Imperial  Government  to  im- 
pose new  charges  on  British  taxpayers.    And  the 
presence  of  Dominion  fleets  in  their  own  ports  and 
waters  raised  no  difficulty  m  time  of  peace.    To 
this  extent  the  demand  of  Australia  and  Canada  to 
create  and  control  navies  of  their  own  was  expressly 
granted.     By  international  usage,  however,  fleets 
cannot  enter  the  ports  or  waters  of  foreign  countries 
except  upon  the  invitation  or  by  the  permission  of 
then-  governments.    This  difficulty  the  Dominion 
governments  consented  to  obviate  by  restricting 
Itheir  ships  to  certain  waters  adjacent  to  Australia 
land  Canada,  and  by  recognizmg  that  outside  these 
lareas  and  in  foreign  waters  their  ships  must  pass 
lunder  the  control  of  the  Imperial  Government 
IThese  were  explicit  restrictions  set  out  in  the  terms 
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of  a  formal  agreement^    There  was  another,  how- 
ever, which  was  much    more   important      The 
Dommion  navies  were  not  to  be  described  as  *the 
'Australian  Navy'  or  'the  Canadian  Navy,'  but, 
as  'His  Majesty's    Australian  Navy'  and  'His 
Majesty's  Canadian  Navy.'    These  two  additional 
words,   so   far    from    bemg    imposed    upon    the 
Dominions,  were    eagerly  demanded    by   public 
opinion  there,  in  token  of  the  fact  that  the  creation 
of  navies  of  their  own  was  not  to  be  interpreted  as 
signifying  a  desire  on  their  part  to  sever  themselves 
from  the  British  Commonwealth,  or  to  renounce 
their  status  as  British  citizens.     In  the  future  as  in 
the  past  all  acts  of  government  so  fer  as  the 
Dominions  were  concerned  were  to  be  done  in  the 
name  of  his  Britannic  Majesty.     And  the  white 
ensign  was  to  be  flown  at  uie  stern  of  Dominion 
•ships  'as  the  symbol    of   the  authority  of   the 
'  Crown.' '    But  as  every  one  knows  the  King  never 
exerts  his  authority  except  upon  the  advice  of 
ministers,  whether  those  of  the  Uiiited  Kmgdom, 
or  of  the  self-governing  Dominions.    All  acts  re- 
quiring to  be  done  for  the  creation,  maintenance, 
and  control  of  the  Australian  and  Canadian  Navies 
in  their  own  waters,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  were 
still  to  be  done  in  the  Kmg's  name,  but  upon  the 
advice  of  his  Australian  or  Canadian  ministers,  as| 
distinguished  from  that  of  Imperial  ministers. 

Thus,  in  virtue  of  naval  Acts  passed  by  th( 
Australian  and  Canadian  parliaments  and  ratified  b 
the  Imperial  Government,  subject  to  certain  agrf ' 
ments,  the  people  of  those  Dominions  estoblish 

1  Papers  laid  before  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1911  (C< 
5746-8).  '  ^^-  P-  *• 
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their  right  to  acquire  weapons  of  war  and  to  learn 
their  use.  No  people,  however,  can  acquire  weapons 
at  their  own  charge,  and  learn  to  use  them  ^h 
their  own  hands,  without  also  admitting  that  the 
question  when  they  are  to  use  or  abstain  from  using 

aZZ^  T  !  u*  '''*"*'^™'  themselves  in  the  highest 
degree.  But  here  was  a  matter  over  which  they 
acquired  no  particle  of  control.  The  two  Dominion 
nawes  which  were  actually  called  into  existence 
were  dwtmguished  from  each  other  and  the  British 

Bu7th^*i'  r*;^.  '^'*"^^*"'  -^^  'AustraS' 
to  alf^th^'  '^'  ^.^  ^r *y '  W««*  ^  ««"mon 
!^™  J  ^'  ^^  ^^  "^^^  ^"^^««  *»°i«ted  at  the 
stern  of  each  ship  proclaimed  the  fact  that  Canadians 
and  Austrabans  were  committed  to  risking  their 

Bntemuc  Majesty.  The  idea  that  tiie  King  could 
declare  war  on  the  advice  of  his  British^ste^, 
and  simultaneously  declare  peace  on  the  advice  of 

tZ'^'^r  f'"^*"  -ministers  was  coiTe^to 
men  whose  egal  notions  had  obscured  their  common 
sense  and  bUnded  them  to  political  facte.  No  S 
could  accept  such  a  fidse  position  for  the  obS 
h^n  that  no  British  ministry  would  aUow  Wm  to 

Kits^L^h'^rj''^"^'^  *^^P*  *^«  position 
C  ^  u™  ^  ^** '°'  ^^  "*>  British  iinistiy 
Md  accept  what  suited  tiie  enemy.     The  Kini 

fat  fnf  ^  B"t»sh  or  Dominion  ministers,  and 
hat  m  such  an  event  he  would  be  guided  by  British 

ould  refuse  to  declare  peace  on  tiie  part  of  a 
^omimon.  and  its  ministers  would  have  ^cho  ce 
»ut  to  accept  war  or  to  make  the  notification  of 
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peace  for  themselves ;  and,  in  making  such  a  notifica- 
tion, they  would  have  to  inform  foreign  powers  that 
henceforward  they  renounced  the  authority  of  the 
King.    Such  a  statement  would  amount  to  a  declara- 
tion of  independence— to  a  formal  renunciation,  on 
behalf  of  the  people  they  represented,  of  their  status 
as  British    citizens,  which  some  of  them  would 
probably  repudiate  and  resist    And  the  same  is 
applicable  to  everything  done  or  said  with  reference 
to  issues  of  peace  and  war.     Such  acts  must  be 
taken  by  the  King  on  the  a«lvice  of  his  British 
ministers.    Dominion  minister,  would,  of  course, 
be  free  to  advise,  but  their  advice,  if  contrary,  would 
not  prevail      The  pominions,  so  long  as  they 
remamed  British  Dominions,  and  their  people,  until 
they  renounced  their   status  as  British  citizens, 
would  be  involved  in  war  or  restrained  from  war  on 
the  advice  of  ministers  responsible  solely  to  the 
people  of  the  British  Isles.     Imperial  aifairs  which 
aflfect  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the 
domestic  aflTairs  of  its  different  parts  with  their 
several  govemmente,  may  all  be  conducted  under 
the  form  of  royal  commands  issuing  from  one  and 
the  same  King.   But  a  form  cannot  reverse  principles 
nor  change  realities,  though  it  may  obscure  them, 
and  often  does,  from  minds  which  have  lost  the 
power  of  distinguishing  legal  fictions  from  the  facts 
behmd  them.    A  canvas  casing  on  steel  gear  may 
look  admirable  so  long  as  the  mechanism  is  at  rest 
But  unless  perfectly  fitted  to  the  solid  shapes  which 
it  clothes,  the  canvas  will  be  torn  to  ribbons  the 
moment  the  mechanism  is  set  ui  motion.    Steel  will 
obey  the  principles  of  steel,  not  those  of  canvas  and 
thread.    And  so  with  facts.    They  may  be  disguised, 


«»ni»IO>f  HATIB8  9] 

but  they  cannot  be  changed,  bv  leml  tidln™„ 
»d  u„  «s  the  fiction,  ofW  ^1^  Z^ 

"Ctsb^n  to  vibrate.  And  of  aU  political  fiuts  the 
Sb^  "rtueof  which  rt.tes'Txist  ^Z^ 
unalterable.  A  state  is  a  community  claiming  m 
unhmited  devotion  on  the  part  of  eich  ^Z7t 

hrfn^i?^^*-   0»«P«"ncMmotrecogniS 

tsc  nature  of  thmgs  will  not  permit,  and  had  Beven. 
«.d  h«  confederates  been  in^wer  m  1914  ^^t 
for  the  st^mandup  of  B<Sa  and  Smuts  th" 
might  easUy  have  been,  the  matter  would  h.™ 
~me  to  the  test    When  war  was  decSin"^! 

fert^'df  ^"^  Govenmientl^^' 
mat  Untish  citizens  in  every  nart  of  f h»  r^Jz 
wealth  were  involved.'     No^o^fl  !  ^*»°»°»o°- 

oy  ^ere  would  have  been  forced  to  make  somp 
positive  declaration     Unquestionably  tl^ev  woS^J 
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Gcnnaiiy  to  accept  it,  a  request  which  would  have 
been  eagerly  granted.    They  must  have  ordered  all 
South  Africans  to  regard  themselvw  as  at  peace 
with  Germany,  and  therefore  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  neutrals.    Lacking  the  physical  means  of  com- 
pdlmg  British  warships  to  leave  their  ports,  they 
Jmist  have  forbidden  merchants  to  supply  them  with 
coals  and  provisions,  except  in  such  quantities  m 
would  suffice  to  carry  them  to  the  next  port 
But  most  of  these  merchants  would  have  claimed 
that,  as  British  citizens,  they  were  at  war  with 
Germany  and  not  merely  entitled  but  even  bound 
to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  British  ships.     As 
British  citizens  they  would  have  claimed  that  the 
Imperial  Government,  not  that  of  South  Afhca, 
was  done  entitled  to  decide  the  question  of  peace 
and  war  so  far  as  tiiey  were  concerned,  and  the 
law  would  have  been  on  their  side.    The  attempt 
of  the  Beyers  government  to  enforce  ite  commas 
would  have  been  lawfully  resisted  and  the  whole 
population  would  have  been  driven  to  arms,  some 
to  support  the  authority  of  the  Beyers  govern- 
ment, others  to  support  the  action  of  the  mer- 
chants.    In  law,  Beyers,  as  a  mmister,  would  have 
been  no  less  a  rebel  than  he  f^t-^^y  J^«  "  * 
private  citizen.     He  could  only  »»* ^e  ^iv^  JT ' 
^  of  that  character,  even  m  the  South  Afiican 
courts,  by  declaring  tiie  status  of  South  Afiica 
as  an  independent  repubUc    and  also  by  estab- 
lishing its  position  as  such.      No  fiction  which 
presumes  tiiVTthe  man  George  V.,  as  Kmg  o 
England  and  as  King  of  Soutii  Africa,  is  two  legal 
pei^ns,  would  have  kept  tiie  facts  from  commgtj) 
£s  issue.    In  matters  of  peace  and  war,  tiie  first, 
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grertest  and  most  comprehensive  of  .U   pubUc   chai. 
^T^  South  Africa  ,„  .„bject  in  fte  «    ^i 
weU«  m  lawto  .  Government  which  exisTnS 
m  JTeton.  nor  in    Capetown,    but  in  L^d^ 

^etund.     Hum  London  and  not  at  Ottawa. 
JWhounie  or    Wellington   that   their   u& 

^IZ,-^  "'  ""^    "^  institutkTrf 
one   hereditary   president,   in   whose    name^S 

»  long  as  their  governments  recognize  that  the 
Dommion,  though  a  nation,  is  notl^  w 
only  a  I»rt  of  one  wider  Commonwe^ST  to  the 

S^Uv'affZ  r^te"Zir'"™«"  '"'^  °™ 

«-.by,a„d"Sa^1a'S«;SS^Sr;p^ 

»^  of  attempting  to  handle  for  thtmsdvST 
ultunate  issues  of  national  life  and  deX^^™ 
^sues,  the  moment  they  .,« laisS,  m„^\  ^Z 
a  Govermnent  in  which  they  have  no  mo^loi^ 

ttTMUie  first,  h«t  and  greatest  of  aU  national 
mterests  is  cmcemed  they  are  not  self-goveminit 
Doimmon^    They  are  simply  dependcn^r^ 

y^  t£;f  rf  «»  ««f .  this  conclusion  J 
yet  believe  tiiat  communities  like  Canada  and 
AustnUia  can  long  continue  to  accept  that  ^tT 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  IMPREIAL  CONFEHENCE 

CoNWiTUTioNAL  reforms,   however,    are    seldom 
derrumded  by  a  people  untU  they  are  conscious  of 
w^prwticil  nJed  and  have  grasped  the  nature  of 
rclSt^required-tomaetit    And  at  first  such 
projects   are  generally  discountenanced  by  their 
feaders.  to  wh^  any  change  ^  ^he  "lech^m  to 
which  they  lie  used  is  naturally  distasteful    In 
matters  affecting  his  own  position,  no  conservatism 
is  more  deeply  rooted  th«i  that  of  a  mmister  who 
L  long  b^n  in  office,  and  this  is  as  true  of 
Liberals.  Radicals  and  Labour  men  as  of  Tones. 
WhUe    experience  is  teaching,  habit  is  also   at 
work,  blinding  the  average  mind.    It  is  only  a 
man  with  tihiat  touch  of  genius  which  distinguishes 
the  statesman  from  the  party  leader,  who  can  see 
for  himself  a  radical  defect  in  the  machine  he 
operates,  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  pubhc.  and 
w^  them  that  certain  disabiUties  under  which 
they  labour  can  only  be  'amoved  by  curmgtiiat 
defect     In  free  communities  the  highest  function 
of  statesmanship  is  to  enable  the  pubhc  mmd  to 
connect  evils  with  their  causes,  and,  m  domg  so.  to 
nerve  men  in  the  mass  to  a-jcept  the  changes  needed 

to  cure  them.    But  in  general  the  professional 

94  I 
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mlw^is  more  diverse  to  chwge  than  the  people 
«n»«a«lly  to  such  chanires  as  tend  tn  m-iiTk- 

•Jlmitjuch  defect,  in  the  imtrumenS  S,5t^  ^ 

ooscure  uiem  from  himself  as  well  m  fW.«»  k; 

«  v^  ^"k   T  "'"*''  "»«"•  •«"«  they 

done.  ^^  ■  ''***'^  *''«y  »«> 

K...T°.**  x""*?  **"''«>'='■«  »t  work  the  re«ler  hu 
butto  tu™  to  the  «coris  of  the  Imperial  C^^  " 
Its  m«nbeB  «e  never  ti«d  of  Lrting  „Z^S 
f^^  «  .  meeting '  of  govem^enl^tb"^^*^ 

sDokpn  o*' .?.  ™^P'®^»  *na  tney  are  constantly 

ra^l^lr^?"**^°"*'^*^««°»^^*«"  stand 
Such^  *^  of  absolute  equality  with  Britain  itself 
Such  phrases  are  used  as  common  forms  •  asthS 
half  truths  could  be  turned  into  ti^uThV^^^^ 
them  often  enough.  Nor  are  ministers  wh^«* 
^n«ice  is  limited  to  Dominion  affiTm™^" 

Sow  wh.f  f^   ^P^"**  machineiy  and  should 
imow  what  It  IS  from  end  to  end.     There  ai« 
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in  the  history  of  great  political  aggregations.  The 
first  is  the  reign  of  Law :  wherever  the  King's  wnt 
runs,  it  is  the  symbol  and  messenger,  not  of  an 
arbitrary  authority,  but  of  rights  shared  by  every 
citizen,  and  capable  of  being  asserted  and  made 
effective  by  the  tribunals  of  the  land.  The  second 
is  the  combination  of  local  autonomy— absolute, 
unfettered,  complete— with  loyalty  to  a  common 
head,  co-operation,  spontaneous  and  unforced,  for 
common  interests  and  purposes,  and,  I  may  add, 
a  common  trusteeship,  whether  it  be  in  India  or 
in  the  Crown  Colonies,  or  in  the  Protectorates, 
or  withm  our  own  borders,  of  the  interests  and 
fortunes  of  fellowi-subjects  who  have  not  yet 
attained,  or  perhaps  in  some  cases  may  never 
attain,  to  the  ^^U  stature  of  self-government 

•  These  general  considerations,  (Jentlemen,  fami- 
liar as  they  are  to  all  of  you,  may  not  be  wholly 
out  of  place  when  we  are  contemplating  in  advance 
the  work  which  is  set  before  this  Imperial  Confer- 
ence.    In  the  early  Victorian  era,  there  were  two 
rough-and-ready  solutions  for  what  was  regarded, 
with  some  unpatience,  by  the  British  statesmen  of 
that  day  as  the  "  Colonial  problem."    The  one  was 
centralization— the  government,  that  is,  except  in 
relatively  trivial  matters,  of  aU  the  outlying  parts 
of  the  Empire  from  an  office  in  Downing  Street. 
The  other  was  dismtegration— the  acquiescence  in, 
perhaps  the  encouragement  of,  a  process  of  succes- 
sive "  hivmgs  off"  by  which,  without  the  hazards 
or  embitterments  of  coercion,  each  community,  as 
it  grew  to  political  manhood,  would  foDow  the 
example  of  the  American  Colonies,  and  start  an 
independent  and  sovereign  existence  of  its  own. 
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'  of  thL^^     ■  ""^  '^  confidence  tLt  neither 
*«^y..«a>?  «t  home  or  in  any  part  of  oJIm 

m  tnis  United  Kingdom,  or  in  any  one  of  th, 

•  It  is  none  the  less  true  that  we  are  and  ;.,»  j 
•to  remain,  miits  indeed,  but  unitTIn^  J"* 
•  unity.  And  it  is  the  primal  obT^  ZJ  ^*^ 
;  ing  puipose  of  these  ^cd  S^^r^t" 

•iUustraUons  Ct.  l^'^  ^^.ZT^ 
su^jested  for  our  deliberations  here. 

■rpi^^onttt^ll— Lf 

;n-hi„ery,  i„  the  sha^^TlV^^TouS 
I'  or  m  some  other  form.  I  need  not^  thTt' 
I-  «lv«.ee  of  the  discus«ons  which  we  »l  ^t  " 

a 


■^■■^' 
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*  have,  I  pronounce  no  opinion  on  this  class  of 
'  proposals.     I  will  only  venture  the  observation 

*  that  I  am  sure  we  shall  not  lose  sight  of  the 
'  value  of  elasticity  and  flexibility  in  our  Imperial 

*  organization,  or  of  the  importance  of  maintaining 
« to  the  full,  in  the  case  of  all  of  us,  the  principle 
'  of  Ministerial  responsibility  to  Parliament'  ^ 

The  passage  is  an  example  of  guarded  speech 
from  the  Ups  of  one  who  is  master  of  the  art  The 
autonomy  of  the  Dominions,  though  described  as 
absolute,  unfettered,  and  complete,  is  skilfully 
qualified  by  the  word  *  local'  1  The  right  of  each 
community  '  to  remain  master  inside  its  own  house- 

*  hold'  is  properly  tooted  as  the  life-blood  of  the 
British  polity — ^the  cardinal  principle  by  which  it 
must  stand  or  falL  And  with  equal  propriety  the 
taking  of  'free  counsel  together  in  the  matters 

*  which  concern  us  all '  is  mentioned  as  the  *  primary 

*  object  and  governing  purpose  of  those  periodi- 

*  cal  Conferences.'  The  local  autonomy  of  the 
Dominions  was  too  well  established  to  call  for  con- 
ferences to  discuss  it,  and  clearly  their  ministers, 
when  gathered  in  London,  could  take  free  counsel 
together  on  matters  which  concerned  them  alL 

The  speaker  thus  chose  to  dwell  on  things 
already  achieved  by  the  system.  But  on  needs 
which  that  system  could  never  meet  he  was  silent 
For  a  few  weeks  the  Conference  was  there  to  deal 
with  outstanding  business.  But  as  soon  as  it 
adjourned  new  matters  of  common  concern  would 
arise  which  would  have  to  be  settled  before  it  was 
due  to  assemble  once  more  in  1915.     The  President  j 

1  Minutes  of  the  Proceedmgt  of  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1911, 
Cd.  5745,  pp.  22-23. 
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t'r?^!l"°^ £** '"'*^  *"*"«" «o»W °ot  become 
the  subject  of  bee  discussion  in  a  personal  oZ 

ferenc^  Nor  did  he  observe  that  it  ifnot  enough 
to  discuss  matters  of  common  concern.  Sooner  or 
^r  they  must  be  settled,  and  some  of  them 
sooner  than  later.  He  failed  to  rema.^  that  tb^ 
most  important,  those  affecting  the  issues  of  peace 
and  war,  are  habituaUy  settled  by  the  >^vernment 
r^ponsible  to  the  people  of  the  BritLf  S~ 

These  were  the  vital  topics  and  upon  all  of 
them  the  ^ker  chose  to  be  sUent    Nay  rather 

L  *^*f  *  "^'^^  uneasiness  at  the  thought 
that  another  member  of  the  Conference  was 
threatening  to  raise  them.  His  words  were  calc^ 
lated  to  eave  the  impression  that  the  system  was 
veiy  weU  as  it  was,  and  that  any  aVtemVS 
«oprove  It  was  risky.  Hence  the  plea,  SS  ^ 
advance,  that  nothing  should  be  said^done  to 
interfere  with  tiie  responsibility  of  minister  to 

h^to  T^  •  fir^y  ^^^"  ^-^  «bow^ 
that  to  him,  mdeed,  responsible  govermnent  was 

m^  than  a  phrase.     Under  British  institutions 

responsible  government  means  that  a  parliament 

chosen  by  the  people  can  dismiss  the^S 

^trusted  with  their  interests  and  put  otheiT^n 

theu.  place.    To  be  operative  this  ^wer  of  dis 

Xth  Ti!  Tu  "l^-  °""  ^y*  ^^  ^th  one  only, 
whether  that  body  is  a  parliament,  or,  as  in  the 
American  Commonwealth,  the  electorate  itself. 
A  parliament  or  electorate  which  forgoes  the  riirht 
to  choose  Its  own  ministers,  except  with  the  con- 
currence   of  one   or  more  other  parliaments  or 
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electorates,  obviously  destroys  its  ovm  power  of. 
controlling  administration.  The  speaker  was  on 
sure  ground  in  noting  this  as  a  necessary  condition 
of  responsible  government,  in  insisting  that  one 
government  must  be  answerable  to  one  parliament, 
and  in  uttering  a  note  of  warning  against  any 
proposal  to  depart  from  this  principle.  He  saw 
clearly  enough  wherein  the  existing  system  satisfied 
this  condition,  and  was  rightly  suspicious  of  any 
proposal  to  go  back  on  it 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  further  discussion 
of  the  matter  was  obscured  by  the  way  in  which 
it  was  introduced  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward.  The 
motion  he  tabled  was  in  favour  of  creating  a 
permanent  advisory  council  representing  the  self- 
governing  Dominions  as  well  as  the  British  Isles. 
But  the  scheme,  as  described  in  Sir  Joseph's  speech, 
was  one  for  creating  an  Imperial  Parliament  with 
legislative  power  in  Imperial  affairs  and  an  executive 
of  twelve,  responsible,  not  to  this  parliament,  but 
to  the  electorates  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of 
Canada,  Austraha,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand, 
and  Newfoundland.^  To  the  question  whether  the 
existing  Imperial  Parliament  was  to  surrender  its 
responsibility  for  Imperial  affairs  or  share  !«.  with 
the  new  Imperial  Parliament,  he  gave  no  certain 
answer ;  or  rather  he  made  two  opposite  answers.' 
The  President  chose  to  assume  that  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  meant  it  to  be  shared,  for  a  time  at  any 
rate,  and  this  assumption  enabled  him  to  reply  to 
Sir  Joseph's  proposal  with  crushing  effect 

1  Mintuea  of  the  P  oceedmgt  of  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1911, 
Cd.  5745,  p.  57. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  58  and  60. 
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*  For  what,'  Mr.  Asquith  asked,  'does  Sir  Joseph 

.t^";?Ii™?^  'r^  *°^  ^  °^«»»t  describe 
the  effect  of  ,t  without  going  into  detaUs  in  a 

.  T^  V  f  "t^'^^^^^  It  ^ould  irapah-  if  not 
altogether  destroy  the  authority  of  the  Govem- 
ment  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  such  grave 
matters  as  the  conduct  of  foreign  policyf  the 
conclusion  of  treaties,  ti..  declaration  and  main- 

.  ^A^^  ?f  ^^'  °''  *^^  deckration  of  war,  and, 
indeed,  all  those  relations  with  Foreign  Powers, 
necessanly  of  the  most  delicate  character,  which 

.  Z?^r  ^^  ^^'  °^  ***"  '°*P«"*»  Government, 
subject  to  Its  responsibility  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment  TfuU  atahority  cannot  be  shared,  and  the 
co-existence  side  by  side  with  the  Cabinet  of  the 
United  Kmgdom  of  this  proposed  body-it  does 
not  matter  by  what  name  you  caU  it  for  the 
moment-clothed  with  the  functions  and  the 

.  r^'^^'^r*''"**  ?''  ^"""^^  ^*«»  P~P«sed  to 
.  n  f^i^  ''°"*^'  ''^  °"  judgment,  be  abso- 
lutely  fatal  to  our  present  system  of  responsible 
government  '  '^ 

Of  aU  public  responsibilities,  that  of  controlling 
foreign  ^au^  and  of  determinmg  the  issues  of 
peace  and  war  is  at  once  the  most  delicate  and  the 
most  jmF>rtont  Proposals  to  divide  it  when 
stopped  of  aU  verbiage  and  stated  in  simple  terms, 
stend  self-condemned.  Events  do  not  always  waii 
on  decisions,  and  least  of  all  in  foreign  affairs, 
ihere  are  moments  when  a  government  n^ay  decide 
thmgs  m  one  way  which,  failing  such  decision,  the 
events  of  a  few  hours   wUl  decide  in  anoiher. 

Cd'.5f^.  i{!^  '^^'"'^'  "^^  '"•^^  ^/—  0/1911, 
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Between  two  co-ordinate  bodies,  neither  of  which 
can  act  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  it  is 
impossible  to  locate  the  blame  for  indecision,  which 
is  oftener  fatal  than  wrong  decision.    The  handling 
of  foreign  affaurs  must  rest  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
ministry,  which  cannot  hope  to  shift  the  blame  of 
miscarriage  from  themselves,  and   that  ministry 
must  be  answerable  for  all  the  communities  involved 
by  its  action  in  peace  or  war.     One  authority  must 
be  subject  to  blame  and  also  to  dismissal     On  the 
same  principle,  the  power  to  dismiss  the  cabinet 
must  rest  with  a  single  parliament,  and  therefore 
with  a  single  electorate,  and  any  body  of  voters 
which   elects  one   p^liament   is   one  electorate. 
The  existing  system  of  Imperial  government  con- 
forms to  these  principles,  and  no  system  can  take 
its  place  which  fails  to  do  so.     If  side  by  side  with 
the  existing  Imperial  Parliainent  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  British  Isles  there  were  established 
an  Imperial  Council  elected  by  the  people  of  all 
the  Dominions  as  well  as  of  the  British  Isles, 
theoretically  the  Imperial  Government  might  con- 
sult it   on   foreign    affairs.      But,  whenever  the 
Council's  views  differed  from  those  of  the  British 
Parliament,  ministers  would  have  to  ignore  them, 
because  the  British  Parliament  alone  can  dismiss 
thenL     Such  a  Council  can  acquire  no  vestige  of 
real  control  over  foreign  affairs,  unless  it  assumes 
an  exclusive  control ;  and  through  it  the  people  of 
the  Dominions  can  acquire  no  vestige  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  issues  of  peace  or  war  until  each  and 
all  of  them  stand  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as 
the  people  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  President's  argument  was  unanswerable. 
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In  order  to  dispose  of  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  embarrass- 
mg  motion,  he  had  only  to  show  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  some  essential  condition  of  responsible 
government;  and  having  shown  that  he  stopped. 
Ihere  IS,  however,  another  and  equaUy  vital  condi- 
tion of  r^ponsible  government,  and  he  could  not 
have  developed  his  argument  further  without  show- 
mg  that  It  was  violated  in  the  very  system  whose 
nients  were  emphasized  in  his  opening  address. 
Under  Bntish  institutions  responsiWe  govemn^ni 

mvolves  the  responsibility  ofcabinets  to  parliaments, 
but  It  involves  something  more.  Its  real  essence 
lies  in  the  responsibility  of  the  parUament  to  the 
people  for  the  choice  of  the  mmiste«  who  conduct 

S  ^^'''^^^^^l  to  «  legislature  competent  to 
dism^s  and  replace  them.    Responsible  govenmient 
is  only  attained  m  so  far  as  the  legislature  is  answer- 
able to  all  the  people  whose  interests  are  handled  bv 
ministers,  and  is  itself  liable  to  be  dismissed  and 
replaced  by  thefr  votes.     The  choice  between  this 
or  that  mmistry,  in  fact,  rests  with  the  electorate, 
and  the  prmcipal  function  of  Parliament  is  to 
register  that  choice  and  not  to  make  it     The  final 
responsibility  of  ministers  is  to  the  people  which 
elects  the  parliament  of  which  they  are  members ; 
and  therefore  the  final  responsibUity  of  British 
ministers  is  to  the  people  of  the  British  Isles.     In 
deciding  whether  to  pursue  a  certain  policy,  or  to 
^gn  and  leave  another  set  of  ministers  to  initiate  a 
differeiit  policy,  an  Imperial  Government  is  finaUy 
determined,  not  by  the  judgment  of  Parliament, 
but  by  that  of  the  British  electorate.     No  govf-rn- 
ment  accepts  dismissal  at  the  hands  of  Parliament 
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unless  it  is  certain  that  Parliament  is  supported  by 
the  electorate,  and,  if  it  is  in  doubt,  the  government 
dissolves  Parliament  and  appeals  to  the  electorate, 
whose  decision  is  final     In  settling  questions  of 
peace  and  war  for  a  quarter  of  the  human  race,  the 
Imperial  Government  must  always  be  responsible, 
as  it  now  is,  to  one  Imperial  Parliament     To  point 
this  out  was  sufficient  for  the  President's  immediate 
purpose,  and  he  refrained  from  adding  that  in 
settling    peace    and    war   for   a   quarter   of   the 
human  race,  including  Canadians,  Australians,  New 
Zealanders,    and    South    Africans,    the   Imperial 
Government  is  actually  respc  isible  to  an  electorate 
confined  to  the  people,of  the  British  Isles.    But  that 
IS  the  position— the  whole  truth  which  he  did  not 
state,  because  in  doing  so  he  must  have  admitted  that 
the  existing  system  vioktes  not  merely  a  necessary 
condition  of  responsible  government  but  the  first 
and  most  essential  of  all  its  conditions.     His  own 
argument  was  fatal  to  any  attempt  to  evade  this 
difficulty  by  conjuring  with  the  word '  co-operation.' 
If  responsibility  for  foreign  affaus  can  never  be 
shared  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  with  an  Imperial 
Council  sitting  in  London,  a  fwiimi  it  cannot  be 
shared  with  four  Dominion  parliaments  sitting  in 
Ottawa,  Melbourne,  Wellington,  and  Cape  Town. 
But  the  fact  that  the  electorates  of  tliose  four 
parliaments  can  be  involved  in  war  by  the  British 
electorate  was  one  which  he  left  in  the  background. 
For  a  moment  Sir  Joseph  Ward  confronted  him 
with  the  point ;  but  he  dextrously  parried  it*    Yet 

»  The  President:  We  cannot  get  a  contribution  to  the  Navy 
without  the  assent  of  the  Dominion. 

Sir  Joseph  Ward  :  But  you  can  involve  them  in  war. 
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S^  its  ~"*^"*^  to  P^  Um,  the  he«l  of  CHAP 

whole  of  th^^n^oTS.r^e"'™'':'^"'* 
admittfifl    fKo*    t^      .  .         ^"*    "^  must  have 

^koW.SjL^'™"!?"    '•"to-omy.-   however 
„S?k  V^    *°  ™"*'  °'  national  life  and  death 
ine  people  m  the  first,  last,  and  irreat*.«f  «f  «  ur 

m  this  conference  of '  ffovemmenf «  «,;*i, 
;me„ts-attemptstodiscuS'I~*;^^^^^^^^        iiSS.. 

fZrj^""  "'  **^l.^°"^  havf  throughout  ^„' SIS- 
r^ded  as  something  of  an  indiscretion.      The  d^2 
term    Impenal  relations '  has  been  lanrel  v  «^«        •    ^^ 
ated  to  matters  which  «}JuA  ^V  appropn-  imperii 

once  and  for  all  in  fL  ^^\}^^f  matters  is  vested 
.««.t,  their  govemmen'L  rrAkto  t^ 

in  tliis  direction     v!^       ^   ?*?  *""  '^'»  "^^ 
r!!!^!f||lJ^^^^one^fthem^      that 
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the  final  responsibility  for  fixing  the  tariff  of  a 
Dominion  can  ever  be  surrendered  by  its  legislature. 
It  is  on  matters  abwady  within  their  scope  that  the 
attention  of  the  Dominion  ministers  has  fastened 
when  they  meet  in  conference.    And  not  imnatur- 
ally;  for  what  they  have  handled  for  themselves 
they  understand.     In  speaking  of  *  Imperial  rela- 
•  tions  •  they  are  usually  thinking  of  agreements  and 
negotiations  affecting  these  subjects.     The  idea 
that  they  constitute  the  true  subject-matter  of  the 
Imperial  problem  has  been  carefully  fostered.     The 
real  problem,  however,  arises  not  from  the  powers 
already  vested  in  Dommion  governments,  but  from 
that  one  supreme  pow^r  which  has  been  denied  to 
them,  and  remains  vested  solely  in  the  Parliament 
responsible  to  the  people  of  the  British  Isles.     It  is 
impossible  to  study  the  records  of  the  Imperial 
Conference  without  perceiving  an  instinctive  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  its  members  to  broach  this 
topic,  or  at  any  rate  to  have  it  discussed  in  public. 
In  1887  the  Australian  delegates  were  practically 
ordered  in  their  instructions  to  avoid  it,  and  the 
Imperial  Government  was  just  as  anxious  to  do  so. 
In  1897  and  1902  Mr.  Chamberlain  broached  it  in 
his  inaugural  speeches ;  but  the  members  of  the 
Conference  insisted  upon  suppressing  the  subsequent 
discussions.    These  momentous  debates  were  en- 
veloped in  the  secrecy  which  shrouds  the  proceedings 
of  the  German  Bundesrath  and  have  never  to  this 
day  been  given  to  the  public     But  a  practice  so 
contrary  to    the    spirit  of   free    institutions  was 
impossible  to  defend.      At  the  opening  meeting 
of  the  Conference  of  1907  it  was  agreed  by  general 
consent  to  publish  the  subsequent  discussions.     In 
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for  Its  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  in  «,e  pSST^' 

forth  the  cQualitv  of  fh^n  ^.  T^®  marks,  and  so 
one  -of  goverament.^  "t-JSL™^"""  " 

«»ven.„e„\'^tJtS;X«J- »o;  ^  "'  ' 
standlnff  fupt  ii,i,5«i.  j  ^^^'"^ncies.    On  the  one  out- 

later,  S  "jSwf^     •  i"?  "'"»•  ^'^'  y*«" 

"Oris  takenfrom  »K    ?         .?  **»*  described  in 

■  in  wf^tr-s^haprpI^L*^?!  -P«t-whe„. 
'  of  the  Domininne  K      P/*'*^®»  *"«  representatives 

'  into  ^e  Sor  inrtK^°  *^"^"*^'  ««  i*  ^e*^. 
"le  mtenor,  mto  the  innermost  parts  of  the 
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Mrily 
tntMary. 


•  Imperial  household :  what  in  -the  old  classical 

•  phrase  were  called  the  arcana  Imperii  have  been 

•  laid  bare  to  you  without  any  kind  of  reservation 
'  or  qualification. 

•  You  will  all,  I  am  sure,  remember  our  meeting 

•  in  the  Committee  of  Defence,  when  Sir  Edward 

•  Grey  presented  his  survey  of  the  foreign  policy 
'  of  the  Empire.    That  is  a  thing  which  will  be 

•  stamped  upon  all  our  recollections,  and  I  do  not 

•  suppose  there  is  one  of  us — I  «peak  for  myself, 
'  as  I  am  sure  you  will  speak  for  yourselves — who 

•  did  not  feel  when  that  exposition  of  our  foreign 

•  relations  had  been  concluded  that  we  realized  in 
'  a  much  more  intimate  and  comprehensive  sense 
'than  we  had  ever  done  before  the  international 
'  position  and  its  bearings  upon  the  problems  of 

•  Government  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire 
'itself...." 

This  meeting  behmd  closed  doors,  in  which  for 
the  first  time  the  stem  realities  of  their  foreign 
affairs  were  unfolded  to  Dominion  ministers,  was 
not  in  fact  arranged  on  the  initiative  of  the  Imperial 
Government  It  was  immediately  due  to  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  them  at  the  time  in  Parliament 
and  in  the  Press.  The  marked  effect  which  Sir 
Edward  Grey's  frank  exposition  of  the  whole  foreign 
situation  as  he  saw  it  had  on  their  minds  is  no 
secret  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  changed 
the  opinions  of  some,  if  not  of  all,  on  the  policy  which 
had  led  to  the  Japanese  alliance.  For  the  moment 
it  had  a  distinct  effect  in  unifying  their  views  on 
foreign  affairs.  This  effect  however,  was  necessarily 
limited  by  the  fact  that  they  could  not  discuss 

1  Cd.  5745,  p.  440. 
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w«  bound  to  be  toZ^JT^    :k*',  ''"'^'»«  **«*  s.-^ 

minirte™  in  JL„  „hll!.    TL""™"  *"ewere 

»rk.<.k  i^*"^*^^*"/  mvoivea  in  a  war  bv  evf>n«-a  /U^  brought 
which  not  only  thev  but  fK-i,  -  ^  events  of  ho,^t^ 
nothing     tkI  •    ^    .     "**^"  governments  knew  *^^ 

»  its  signal  de^'^t  tTet-^^Ttftl'""  S^'^" 
w«  neutralized  by  the  MuXTS^^^  V^  "-K" 
enemv    THa  n.-Jl.        "*"""«s  ana  cnmes  of  the  conduct 
m;«*^'    i^   Germans  did  what  the  British  Govi.r«    o'*'^ 
ment  could  never  have  done     B^  i«,  ^  •      *^vem-  .fw^ 

P«ndenci«  of  Asi.  »d  Afric,  iXV^I'*!' 
«nd  the  ftr  Pacific  there  wL  hnf  -T        ■  • '" 

even  so,  the  Imperial  Govemmenrin  sriteof  rt 
«me,t  appeaU  of  Russia  and  FrmS  TeSni^" 
commit  themselves  without  the  fXwf^     ^ 
^nt  of  the  British  ParfUm*;  IfplX'^k' 
A  he  responsibility  of  the  1m^ri^/f<^^ 

tOepeo^ofthe^Bri^Ka^Xl^'to 
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the  full,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a  Parliament 
representing  them  was  there,  and  that  ministers 
could  speak  with  it  fece  to  face.    To  the  Dominion 
parliaments,  however,  no  kind  of  reference  was 
attempted,  and  no  advocate  of  the  principle  of  co- 
operation will  now  suggest  that  it  could  have  been 
made.    Mr.  Asquith's  speech  was  indeed  prophetic. 
The  responsibility  was  one  which  lay  on  the  Im- 
perial Government  and  could  not  be  suared  with 
the  governments  and  parliaments  of  the  Dominions. 
On  paper  their  autonomy  in  local  affairs  remained 
as  before  *  absolute,  unfettered,  and  complete.'    But 
in  practice  those  affairs  were  all  profoundly  modified 
by  the  exigencies  of  w4r.    Schemes  of  development 
were  cancelled,  projects  of  social  reform  were  sus- 
pended, and  the  people  of  the  Dominions  suddenly 
discovered  that  the  issues  of  peace  and  war  are  an 
interest  which  overmasters  all  others.     They  have 
found  that  until  they  control  that  interest  their 
control  of  all  others  is  purely  provisional 

The  storm  has  cleared  the  air  of  some  vapours. 
Little  is  now  heard  of  the  doctrine,  imported  from 
America,  that  the  Dominions  belong  to  a  younger 
and  more  virtuous  world,  redeemed  from  the 
insensate  conflicts  of  Europe,  and  dedicated  to  the 
task  of  developing  natural  resources,  to  the  struggle 
of  man  with  nature,  and  not  to  the  struggle  of  men 
with  men.  The  natural  consequenc,c  of  that  theory 
—the  doctrine  that  in  time  of  war  the  Dominions 
could  remain  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  yet 
neutral,  or  even  inactive — has  vanished  like  fog 
before  the  gale.  The  Dominions  themselves  were 
the  first.to  repudiate  it— South  Africa  at  the  cost 
of  a  civil  war.    In  peace  these  things  were  debated ; 
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.Iways  have.  or^v^Zrwhf  k"^  "^  ""^      " 
eveiy  one  of  its  ciS^^TfiT   ?  "^  """"^t 
of  *hf,Co»„„„wS™i,"^„«'«^« -«y  ?^ 
now  know  that  in  v^J*u  ®  iJoininions 

with  the  en«^y  LT^tX*?  ™/  '"^*»'»  t™"!' 
within  their^tZ*,!f  i^"*^  °*  *  h"^'  st«te 
their  ship,  onX  hShTe^  *~t?  "  *»»>'«•  """t 

i"cou„e^oftti'rAr^,::^rnt*°*'Ti.er'^ 

portion  «,  perfectly  ,„„i  flnaUvT^  i„ Th    r?? 

f  e^ence.     But  of  inflmtety^^  *!>*!* 

the  light  cast  on  the  moral  position    Thtlj  ^  •    " 
oumot,  like  the  United  St-t^Ti  ^"f^omnuons 

ity.withou,lite  ^e^^Wtl^fi**",™- 

they  e«mot  even  Xw  th^o^'  "^^"^  *^' 
™»«in  i„«rtive  wh«  thelSnS  T'"™'"*'  *° 
>s  involved  in  a  stniarie  Vk  '^"■""""•wealth 
•ctive.  »d  it  is  nT&^^i:^"",  ^  in- 
ment  wiU  not  let  th^m  i!  '"'I*™'  Govem- 
let  themselves     In  rt      •    !  "^"^  "■•X  "JU  not 

'"Pon  even  in  our  own  vL^  »  "ten  entered 
•prelimimuy   consentlS  J"^""^  ^^  ^'""^ 

""--"-"^^s^eraro^tf"^ 
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*  of  the  globe  to  paying  money  for  a  war,  say,  for 
'  the  defence  of  Afghanistan  against  Russia,  or  for 

♦  the  defence  of  Belgian  neutrality.'  * 

Yet  without  such  representation  Australians  are 
now  paying  that  cost  In  the  crisis  which  preceded 
the  war,  their  one  anxiety  was  lest  a  government 
over  whom  they  had  no  control  might  fail  in  its 
duty  of  defending  Belgian  neutrality,  and  might 
rob  them  of  the  privil^e  of  discharging  that  duty 
for  themselves.  Now  we  can  cease  to  theorize, 
because  we  know,  as  certainly  as  we  know  anything 
in  human  affairs,  that  the  people  of  the  self-govern- 
ing Dominions  will  activdy  involve  themselves  in 
any  war  which  threateils  the  existence  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  or  cannot  be  evaded  with  honour. 

The  Dominions  have  thus  seen  themselves  com- 
mitted to  war  by  a  Government  responsible  only  to 
the  people  of  the  British  Isles.  And  this  experience 
is  destined  to  be  completed,  for  they  will  see  them- 
selves committed  to  peace  by  ministers  who  are  not 
responsible  to  themselves.  Formerly  they  might 
watch  the  occupation  of  Cyprus  or  of  Egypt,  the 
refusal  to  admit  the  French  claim  to  Fashoda,  the 
Japanese  alliance,  or  the  gradual  development  of 
the  entente  with  France  and  Russia,  as  spectators 
look  upon  things  which  do  not  really  concern  them, 
not  realizing  how  their  fate  was  involved  in  each 
and  all  of  those  steps.  They  must  realize  it  now, 
and  still  more  must  they  realize  the  vital  interest 
which  each  and  all  of  them  have  in  the  terms  upon 
which  the  war  will  be  brought  to  a  close.  There 
are  interests  special  to  the  different  communities. 
The  disposal  of  the  territories  in  the  Pacific  is  of 

^  Lord  Morley,  CrUicol  Mi$ceUamet,  vol.  iiL  p.  315. 
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«  peace  likely  to  enduii     h  A.  JS  "«*"«""« 
for  them,  not  by  th^^  °.™  **^  *«*  m«de 

of  England.  tlT^t^"  h"™  Z"£^^T  ^' :^'>^ 

*"  that  of  the  peoplT^  ttf  BrfH^  ""•  '«^ 
treaties.  necesaml/seCTrt  whiU  ^*.  '''^  '" 
with  P«nee.  U^Ts^^  "  "  "  P"«««. 
with  other  piwerwho^yfe?''l,»«'y.  °' 
port  the  cause  of  the  Z  1.  "^  *"  '"P" 
of  thepc«=e  are  O^yh^^^^'^'^*^' 
without  eonsultatioJrm^^^"'^''™'*-«"d 

^eir  represcnua^^'S  n^T"^  «?™"""*"'^' 
"nfcrenceatwhichlTpLrisl::;^'™"^  t"  th« 
plenipotentiaor  who  .^'^1t^''L!"^^  Jhc 
responsible  only  to  th.  ,Zl7  V^  "*  "  ""nister 

tlm.ughthep.rr>  Sffitt   it  ^"*^J^« 
for  that  nnnfater  and  Lr^     r     "*  "sponsibility 

with  the7S^^t';'^'^f^^"<*besh„J[ 

responsibility  of  BMAj^s^^f":  "^  «>« 
"nnot  be  shared  atXT^?^  "  *^'8°  "ffiiira 

situation  now     ThT^lf  .•       ***  *°  »■*«  «>»t 
wealth  c«2    I^^^r:^°'*^«  Common. 

■>7»te«  in  the  thr^S^^a"^^  S^^ 
pohcy  to  be  pursued  at  th»  ~^  «  **"*  '^'■e 
be  dcdded  b?  the  Bri'^^o'^^,'^--  »"st 
be  made  to  depend  unon  th^  .,«     •  ^*  *^not 

of  «.e  DonnniCySlttr^'"*'  "«^«* 

It  IS  dear,  then,  that  the  war  m..o*  u 
^was  e„d«..on  the  s:.rL'^„tibl^T\h» 

I 


1:  ^  •.■ 


■»   .-■ ; 


;»»:\». 
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Imperial 
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ceUed 

Witt 

approval 
oFall 
govern- 
ments but 
that  of 
Australia. 


British  Government  But  still,  it  may  be  asked, 
is  not  some  previous  consultation  between  that 
Government  and  those  of  the  Dominions  possible  ? 
So  far  as  declarations  of  war  are  concerned,  the 
experience  of  July  and  August  of  1914  shows  that 
practically  it  is  not;  for  the  coming  of  war  can 
never  be  predicted  with  certainty  until  it  is  immi- 
nent With  deckrations  of  peace  it  is  otherwise. 
In  war  it  is  always  certain  that  hostilities  must  end. 
We  know,  as  surely  as  we  can  know  anything,  that 
terms  of  peace  will  have  to  be  settled  and  embodied 
in  treaties.     Those  terms  are  'matters  which  con- 

•  cern  us  all '  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  may  they  not 
therefore  become  the  subject  '  of  free  counsel  to- 

•  gether '  while  war  is  in  progress  ?  But  Dominion 
ministers  can  scarcely  formulate  any  views  worth 
having,  until  the  whole  situation,  so  far  as  't  is 
known  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affiurs,  has  been 
unfolded  to  them.  Such  a  private  meeting  as  took 
place  in  1911,  when  Sir  Edward  Grey  expbiined  to 
them  the  position  as  it  then  was,  is  an  essential 
preliminary.  They  cannot  form  views  without  the 
facts  upon  which  to  base  thena.  Here  surely  is  a 
need  which  the  Imperial  Conference  could  satisfy. 
Nor  was  it  m  this  case  necessary  to  summon  for 
the  purpose  such  a  special  Conference  as  was 
summoned  ua  1909.  In  the  ordinary  course  the 
Conference  was  due  to  meet  in  the  summer  of 
1915,  when,  as  the  event  has  proved,  the  making 
of  peace  was  not  yet  in  sight 

To  this  question  the  answer  must  be  that  all  the 
members  of  the  Conference  but  one  have  adopted 
the  view  that  s?'«h  a  meeting  was  practically  im- 
^^C"     In  a  matter  of  such  importance  it  is 
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P«Ii«nent  of  Aprt  ujlsw^^ *° *■"  ^"'^"'^       " 

•After  war    had    broken  out    His    lW.i~.  • 
'  Government  assumei)  th.t  u        .  P      "'«Je»ty  s 

'  convenience  of^v  rf  tht     J""'!  "°*  ■«  *"  *<« 
■  Conference  s^Sd^^^.^?^''  *]»'  *«  "»™«1 

•  May  of  tliU  ye.^    Z^„     ""  ''"*  *>*«•  ''Woh  was 

•  matter  p.^  ^w-^  '""""T' """^  »»  "^e 
•GovermS^^^rnS  t  ^  ^o™"'"" 
;;ware   P-ately'^rSr meTirT"'' 

Mmister  of  tlie  Commonwealth  of  A.  ^   r  ™' 
'  infevourofthemeetin»^Tr  T         A"**™!",  was 

•  during  «.d  in  s^^fh'f-^:  '»r>' C»'*-nee 
'  tliis  fiict,  also  Drivatelv  K„;i        \«"»»nunicated 

•  Minister,  of  Ke^ihi-^^P^  "^  th«  I^o 
'"""■imously  wJrf  ^th     ^r^""".  "d  they 

;  would  be  ^^j::ti^Zunn  t '"^'"^ 

'  at  least  it  was  said  that  th^i^*    j  "  *"'°  <=■«» 

•MinisteroftheELjoit^^St,:^'?'  *!"  ^"^ 
•  practical  unanimityToS^  h  :i!;'r  °'*^« 

;  -^^  its  forcef andT^iS'Zl.elL""''' 

™'>  to  press  the  matter.  *  ""^  "<> 

•  A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Fisher  was  renn^-j  •    .v 

•MLrcS;;L:?S?^«^-»ent  con^den.  to 
.n«.t    That  is  alfl  C^°7»  ^"""y^""- 

•«.e  decision  not  to  hold  Le^'l^i.fj,^^'^ 


•ii 


.'-;•» 
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'  this  yenr,  thou^  I  have  not  been  able  to  convince 
'  myself  that  the  reasons  given  for  postponement 

*  were  sufficient  However,  we  have  a  policy  for 
'  this  trouble  that  gets  over  all  difficulties  When 
'  the  King's  business  will  not  fit  in  with  oiur  ideas, 
'  we  do  not  press  them." 

'  An  admirable  example  of  tht  spirit  in  which 
'  the  Dominions  deal  with  Imperial  affiiirs  during 

*  the  War. 

'  In  all  these  communications  I  have  referred 

*  only  to  what  I  have  carefully  called  the  Normal 

*  Conference,  by  which  I  mean  a  full  Conference 

*  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  miscellaneous  resolu- 
'  tions,  protracted  sittings,  shorthand  reports  and 
'  resulting  Blue  Books.  This  is  the  sort  of  Con- 
'  ference  which  we  thought  unsuited  to  present 
'  conditions,  but  in  January,  when  intimating  its 

*  postponement  to  the  various  Dominions,  I  tele- 
'  graphed  to  each  of  the  Governors-General : — 

•  "  Will  you  at  the  same  time  inform  your  Prime 

*  Minister  that  it  is  the  intention  of  His  Majesty's 
'  Gk)vemment  to  consult  him  most  fully  and,  if 

*  possible,  personally,  when  the  time  arrives  to 

*  discuss  possible  terms  of  peace." 

*  I  need  hardly  add  that  His  Majesty's  Govem- 

*  ment  intend  to  observe  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
'  letter  of  this  declaration,  which  I  believe  has  ^ven 

*  complete  satisfaction  to  the  Governments  of  the 

*  Dominions,  and  I  have  exceeded  the  ordinary  limits 

*  of  an  answer  to  a  question  in  order  that  the  position 
'  as  regards  the  Imperial  Conference  may  be  as  plain 

*  to  the  public  as  it  is  to  those  Governments.'  ^ 

*  Mr.  Harcourt's  successor  at  the  Colonial  Office,  Mr.  Bonn 
Law,  has  since  identified  himself  with  this  pronouncement    The 
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thMni^  T?  *"  *•"  "O'™*'  '"Perial  Conference 
?„  h^i^^!!^  Govemnient  wm  unqiesUon.bIy^? 

w^.SA^?''"''  "^  **  Commonwealth 

of"'i^;'rnn'StSrtth'r:'i;ttss 

urgent  than  the  present  need  for  hL   "  ^ 

copvriffhts.  f^„i£u.*°'**'sc"ssing  patents, 
mTS  u-^?^  °'  ''"^'"^  "-"ing  out  of  anv 
matte«  which  he  within  the  exelusivl  comrS^^e 

4  hrr«s:Te"r^  jutwhatofthrs 

^ommittee  ?    That  expenence,  in  the  words  of  llf  r 

rame  Ministers,  but  even  himself,  to  realize  'in 
, jmnd,  more  intimate  .»d  eomprehensirt^ 

•pS^on  •    i  fT  t"'  f'^  **  intemationd 
•S^^       .^  ^""^  knowledge  of  vital  fiicts  was 

othejm^od  than  tSer^^rnX^r 

•the  nnSr,  M  ^"  ^"^  ^"d  that  S  of 
tte  ^ost  vduable,  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  Ze  to 
whid,  we  have  been  able  to  put  our  time  LX^ 
">  the  consideration  of  matters  which  we  hl^ 
dehberately  abstained  ftom  coming  to  mv  for  th! 


Genuine 
consulto- 
tion 

between 
Imperial 
«nd  Do- 
minion 
minitten 
possible 
only  in  a 
personal 
confer- 
ence. 
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'  cleared  the  air,  we  have  cleared  the  ground,  we 
'  have  got  to  a  better  mutual  understanding  of  our 

*  relative  and  reciprocal  requirements.  We  see,  if 
'  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  in  truer  perspective  and 

*  proportion,  the  bulk  and  dominance  of  not  a  few 
'  of  our  Imperial  problems,  and  that  is  a  result 
'  which  could  never  have  been  attained  in  any  other 

*  way  than   by  the  assembling   together  of  the 

*  responsible  statesmen  of  the  different  parts  of  the 

*  Empire  to  hold  a  perfectly  free  interchange  of 

*  opinion,  each  presenting  those  aspects  of  the  case 
'  with  which  he  himself,  from  his  own  local  experi- 

*  ence,  was  exceptionally  familiar.     It  is  the  bring- 

*  ing  together  into  the  common  stock,  if  I  may  say 

*  so,  of  all  these  various  contributory  elements  of 
'  experience  and  knowledge  which,  I  think,  will 
'  make  us  all  go  back  to  our  various  tasks  better 

*  equipped  for  their  performance  than  we  could 

*  possibly  have  been  if  we  had  not  met  here.'* 

Such  words  can  only  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  same  results  could  not  have  been  attained 
by  correspondence,  whether  written  or  telegraphed, 
nor  even  by  separate  mterviews  by  different 
ministers.  Of  course  they  could  uot^  and  every- 
thing which  Mr.  Asquith  said  at  the  Conference  of 
1911  on  the  virtues  of '  taking  free  counsel  together 

*  in  the  matters  which  concern  us  all '  remains  un- 
answerable. If  consultation  is  to  be  a  reality,  it  is 
not  merely  with  the  Imperial  Government,  but 
with  each  other,  that  Dominion  ministers  must 
consult.  Why  else  was  the  practice  of  holding 
Imperial  Conferences  initiated  at  all?  But  the 
duty  of  convening  a  conference  at  which  ministers 

^  Gd.  5745,  p.  4S9. 
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from  aU    the   Dominions  are  to  be  present  of   chap 
necessity  rests  with  the  President     But  it  is  just     "^ 
this  invitation  which  has  never  been  given,  ni^r  ^'^ 
promised.,  and  never  asked   for  except   by   the 
Gov«nment  of  Australia.    The  one  vWtige  of  a 
prpnuse  given  is   to  consult   the  several  Prime 

J^T'    TK  ""^  """^"^  ^  *^""^«  possiblVterms  of 
peace.     The  promise  so  stated  practically  precludes 

^e^fth^n^^^'-'^^^^r"^^*^^^^^^  ^-^- 

case  of  the  Domimons  south  of  the  line  it  is  likely 

^  fZfl'f^  P^'^"*^  consultation,  and  limit  it 

to  that  fertile  source  of  misunderstanding,  a  dis- 

cussion  conducted  by  cable.     «When  ^e  time 

amves  to  discuss  possible  terms  of  peace,'  it  is 

white  Bri^hr*  '^""'P^  ^  P*^"-  ^-*^ 
wtUe  the  Bntish  Government  is  coUecting  ministers 

fij)m  the  antipodes  and  is  explaining  to  them  a 
TZ:^f  '""^T'f  '"^  -^^  feftures  atly 

Yet  the  reasons  urged  against  collecting  Do-  iieite^ 
mimon  ministers  in  London  for  an  inLate  ^^^ 
discussion  of  the  foreign  situation  before  th^  ter^l  2^^ 
of  peace  are  discussed  are  difficult  to  answer.     So  ""' 

Engknd  or  m  the  Dominions,  can  properly  spare 
the  time.  The  Secretary  of  State  fo^  go  ?1 
Affairs  IS  occupied  day  and  night,  and.  in  th^ 

Jh!^  J^l^  '''**  concerned,  however,  to  weigh 

Idd  r*!?'^  "'  "''^  ^y  ^P^°«  whether  ^y 
should  be  overcome.  From  the  standpoint  of 
this  mquiry  it  is  more  to  the  puipose  to  note  the 
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CHAP,    limits  set  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Imperial  Con- 
,^,,^^„^  ference  by  its  own  members. 
^?i^u        "^^^  whole  experience  is  invaluable  as  showinir 

witnio  the       u         ^.v  •      •   i        «  ^^ 

exciMire   Where  the  pnnciple  of  co-operation  is  applicable  in 
mS^    matters  of  government  and  where  it  is  not    As 
^mtaton  previously  noted,  the  subjects  to  be  handled  by 
menu       Imperial  Conferences  fall  into  two  classes.     There 
mS  J^t  *re  firat  of  all  those  in  which  failure  to  co-operate 
S^tion.  ^***  **^«  British  Government  or  with  each  other 
Sjerw    ^^  "°*  ^^^  ***  *  dead-lock.    For  aU  sutij  matters 
^ei-     a  final  responsibility  has  been  assumed  by  Dominion 
X^s'be  governments.    Each,  for  example,  can  frame  what 
2^  to  tariff  it  likes,  and  its  ^al  administration  cannot 
be  paralysed  because  the  British  or  some  other 
Dominion  government  has  failed  to  agree  to  its 
proposals.    Nevertheless,  in  so  far  as  they  can  agree 
to  reciprocate,  their  fiscal  systems  may  be  improved. 
And   the   same   principle  applies  to  copyrights, 
patents,  posts,  telegraphs,  and  to  a  number  of  other 
matters  which  lie  within  the  competence  of  the 
Dominion  governments.     In  all  such  matters  co- 
operation is  not  absolutely  essential,  but  is  valuable, 
none  the  less,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  attained.    And 
as  Mr.  Asquith  remarked,  periodic  meetings  at 
which  ministers  of  these  various  governments  all 
come  together  for  personal  conference  are  incom- 
parably the  best  means  of  attaining  it,  and  always 
will  be.     So  far  as  matters  which  lie  within  the 
exclusive  competence  of  Dominion  governments 
are  concerned  there  will  always  be  room  for  co- 
operation, and  Imperial  Conferences  will  always  be 
needed  in  order  to  attain  it    Such  matters,  more- 
over, can  be  handled  in  time  of  peace  when  Con- 
ferences are  possible. 
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There  is.  however,  the  second  class  of  biimn«i- 
the  Dominions  as  weU  as  the  iTnJfl^  ^^    " 

ovL^!  K^l  *"  P"*^*^^  difficulties  cS  be 
It  n^on  ^  f"^  "«"°^y  °^  Conferences  like  thk 

d^^  *        ^*  """^'^  ^^  ^self  should  have 
declined  to  summon  such  a  r««A.^  , 

wound  that  ,f «         X  *-onference  on  the 

then,  it  is  tW^t w  •      ^''Pf"^*^^  proves  anything 
Z  r    ^  t*"s— that  in  a  real  crisis  of  foreign  affiuS 


Foreign 
•flUn. 
which  are 
not  within 
their  com- 
petence, 
aonot 
admit  of 
co-opanr 
tion.  and 
cannot  in 

•njrreal 

crialabe 

made  the 

nibjject 

of  an 

Imperial 

Confer^ 

ence. 
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How  the 


British  Government  decide,  but  the  Dominicms 

must  accept  its  decisions  without  taking  counsel 

tc^gether  in  the  only  real  sense  of  the  word.    Mr. 

Fisher,  while  differing  from  that  view,  has  for  the 

time  being  acquiesced  in  it    *When  the  King's 

'  business  will  not  fit  in  with  our  ideas,  we  do  not 

press  them.'     But  the  Royal  President  of  this 

Commonwealth  has  no  business  which  is  not  that 

of  his   people.      The  spirit  which  inspired  this 

remark  at  a  juncture  like  the  present  is,  as  Mr. 

Harcourt  remarked,  admirable.      But,  none  the 

less,  the  principle  underlying  it  is,  if  established, 

the  n^^tion  of  respcnuible  government 

^^        I^  indeed,  it  is  true  that  the  people  of  the 

^^^   Dominions  have  not  despite  the  repeated  assurances 

JJJ  «wwd  of  public  men,  achieved  self-government  it  is  an  infi- 

DomWoot  nite  gain  that  they  should  recognize  the  fact  Neither 

resBoui-   they  nor  the  people  of  Britain  can  see  their  position 

^^'    of  dependency  as  it  is,  nor  call  it  by  its  real  name, 

■«Wn.      without  also  seeing  that  it  must  be  changed,  and 

without  asking  themselves  what  are  the  steps  which 

will  be  necessary  to  change  it     It  is  idle  to  argue 

that  the  Dominions  have  done  very  well  as  they 

are,  for  the  plain  reason  that  neither  they  nor  the 

world  can  long  remain    what    they  have   been. 

They  grew  up  when  freedom  seemed  to  have  been 

firmly  and  finally  established.    They  have  now  seen 

forces  unloosed  which  have  shaken  it  to  its  very 

foundations.    Time  was  when  their  strength  would 

have  added  little  to  the  bulwarks  erected  against 

those  forc^.     But  already  their  numbers  are  equal 

to  one:third  of  the  British  Isles.    Aheady  the 

child  is  bom  who  will  live  to  see  Canada  alone 

with  a  population  larger  than  that  of  the  United 
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people  of  the  Domimoni,  and  etpeciaUy  thoM  of 

h.ve  Uken  ptace  But  hri  the  Umted  ^^Z 
"Mined  as  one  of  the  Dominion,  of  th.  Bri«Vk 
CommonweiUth.  i,  it  thinlcble  Z  th<^  h™^ 

,T!rn'^.Tl'^  responsible  only  to  the^eople  <rf 

^J^^^d  tT '  "^^  <l"«tion^"Jmit.  oHS^^'onf 
answer,  and  the  same  answer  must  be  anDli^l  -„» 

strS:?"  'r  *"  Aust^lia.  NeTzffl  ^1 
the  Sn^JT"  ^  T  •»  *'y  <■<>«<""  the  right, 
th!  ^^  "^  «>«»  "hen  they  wiU  have  to  assLe 

who^m?*^*"!!?'"^**^*"""-  fHI 

ArftT  fu  '*"  »«^-8°''"nnient  is  a  question  of 
tSL^  ^  °^  P"'^'8«i  "d.  when  ^^tlv 

ofmtoll      ''  "^  "'°'*  I"*"  «»"  the  Wt 
ot  interest  to  urge  men  on. 
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CHAPTER   X 

CONTEOL  OF  FOEEIGN  AITAIRS  BY  DOMINION 
GOVERNMENTS 

Until  near  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 

ott  S".  B "??  n**^^*^  ^  *"  P"*^"^  ^ff*^  through! 
out  the  Bntish  Commonwealth  was  centralized  in 
London.  Smce  1848  these  powers,  with  few  though 
important  exceptions,  have  been  transferred   one 

And  of  these  powers  there  are  three,  at  any  rate 

which  have  never  been  decentadized  in  anJoTer 

State  m  the  world-the  powers  of  framing^tS 

Ir^"^  «»°^tion,  and  of  crea^ig  and 

mamtemmg  fleets.    But  this  process  of  decenSaliza 

tion  has  always  stopped  short  of  anything  which 

dearly  affected  the  issues  of  peace  and  wan     The 

whole  power  of  conducting  foreign  affairs  has  re- 

mamed  vest^  in  the  GovemmeSt  respo^ibTe  to 

the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.     In  the  Im 

penal  Parliament  the  people  of  fSe  DoJlSions  have 

neither  voice  nor  vote.    They  have  cabinets  and 

parliament  of  their  own,  but  no  vestigTof  &S 

responsibility  for  anything  which  affectf^he^u^ 

of  peace  and  war  has  ever  been  acquired  by  them 

It  now  IS.    Some  change  must  be  made  in  it  before 
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they  can  begin  to  control  the  ministers  who  handle 
their  foreign  affairs.  The  object  of  the  present 
mquiry  is  simply  to  discover  the  most  moderate 
measure  of  change  which  is  necessary  to  effect  that 
object 

Now  clearly  the  simplest  of  all  changes  is  for  the 
governments  severally  controlled  by  the  Dominion 
electorates  to  assume  a  final  responsibility  for  foreign 
affairs,  as  formerly  they  assumed  a  final  responsi- 
bility for  all  other  matters  of  government,  including 
tariffs,  immigration,  and  the  maintenance  of  fleets. 
Undoubtedly  the  simplest  plan  is  for  them  to  take 
the  one  remaining  step  necessary  to  complete  the 
well-tried  process.     But  whether  this  plan,  for  all 
its  apparent  simplicity,  involves  the  most  moderate 
measure  of  change  must  now  be  considered.     In 
the  case  of  tariffs  the  transfer  of  power  was  effected 
when  the  Imperial  Government  accepted  the  noti- 
fication and  signified  its  willingness  to  leave  the 
Dominion  government  to  frame  what  tariffs  it 
pleased.      But   with   final   responsibility   for  the 
issues  of  peace  and  war  it  is  otherwise.     The  con- 
tingency  of  war  is  not  with   Britain,   but  with 
foreign  powers,  whose  governments  must  be  told 
that    in  future  Dominion   ministers  are    finally 
responsible    for  declaring    war   before   they    can 
become  so.     As  things  are,  foreign  governments 
know  that  the  Dominions  are  at  peace  with  them 
as  long  as  the  British  Government  says  they  are 
at   peace.      And  when  the  British   Government 
declares  war  on  thv      then  they  know  that  they 
are  at  war  with  the  Dominions  as  welL     In  order 
to  change  this  situation  foreign  governments  must 
first  be  told  that  it  is  changed.     Responsibility  for 
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the  Dominion  miHl  it«T    ^  "^  **  P^*^«  ^**» 
war  affiZf  Tk  .  ""^  government  declares 

that .  sute  Of  pe«e  or  wJ'L"'^"to'rJS:''°" 

powers,  it  must  of  nece^v^Tl       u  °""^ 

the  iimbiiss«dors  responsible  to  the  British  rZ^^ 
ment  c«,„ot  Uk,  orfe„  from  tS^e  ot^T" 

do*..  nnT Vl  ^°'***°°-     The  government  at  Ottawa 
do^  not  become  responsible  for  Canadian  relaS 
^th  Mexico,  until  it  has  accredited  an  2  Wd^ 
of  Its  own  to  the  government  of  that^^e 
It  must  teU  the  Mexican  Government  that^^Vi 

ctratr;h:?tLr  t  f -^^«  ^^^ 

"iaaa  out  what  is  said  or  done  by  the  Canadian 
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ambassador.  And  that  being  so,  it  follows  inexor- 
ably that  the  British  Government  must  also  tell 
the  Mexican  Government  that  nothing  said  or  done 
by  the  Canadian  ambassador  can  affect  the  relations 
of  Britain  with  Mexico. 

But  the  consequences  cannot  even  be  stopped 
there.    They  cannot  be  confined  to  changes  in  the 
relations  of  governments  and  then:  agents.    They 
affect  the  status  of  every  citizen,  as  Canadians  who 
owned  property  in  Mexico  would  presently  dis- 
cover.   Despoiled  of  their  property  and  threatened 
in  their  persons,  they  would  have  to  look  to  Ottawa 
for  redress.      For,  when  trying  to  protect  their 
subjects  against  disorder,  the  British  Gk>vemment 
would  be  obliged  to  say  that  Canadians  were  no 
longer  included  in  that  description.     It  would  have 
to  declare  that  Canadians  had  ceased  to  be  British 
subjects,  and  the  Canadian  government  would  have 
to  admit  that  declaration.     These  consequences 
are  such  as  no  human  ingenuity  can  change  or 
evade.     For  all  British  subjects  the  issues  of  peace 
and  war  must  rest  in  the  hands  of  one  government 
only.     Any  section  of  British  subjects  who  transfer 
that  finul  authority  to  a  government  special  to 
themselves    and    different   from  the  government 
which  decides  those  issues  for  other  British  subjects, 
in  doing  so  renounce  their  status  as  such.     To 
reconcile  a  conunon  citizenship  with  allegiance  to 
two  different  states  is  no  more  pcKssible  than  to 
construct  a  triangle  of  which  two  sides  are  together 
less  than  the  third. 

This  method,  therefore,  of  completing  the 
achievement  of  responsible  government  by  the 
Dominions,  so  much  in  harmony  with  the  process 
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which  involve,  tie  leZ^J^^'.^T'  -^ 
«.n4hon,  not  only  „f  the  DonrnfionlS  bnt^f  S-l*- 

S,ue^JT?i:"  ™*5*  CommonwedthLtoSJSS 

Dominion  governmU  U™^  jT""  7^7  »°  ^^' 
It  or  not  is  besi^*.  *k«  ^  siiould  follow  involves 

thispwtioui^sti  fh«rjr°' '?'''° """'  *»' 

involve,  revolS^S  "of  S"    J""^'"'^"*' 
that  purpoM,  "*'"°  "  *°°'«''  *>' 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THE   BRITISH  ELECTORATE.      ITS  EXCLUSIVE 
CONTROL  OVER  FOREIGN   AFFAIRS 

We  have,  therefore, '  to  look  for  some  measure  of 
reform  which  v.ould  put  the  people  of  the 
Dominions  in  the  same  position  as  Uiose  of  the 
British  Isles,  without  alienating  them  from  the 
British  Commonwealth  and  turning  each  of  them 
into  an  independent  republic.  Let  us  glance  at 
the  present  position  of  the  British  electorate. 
Unquestionably  the  voters  can  control  ministers  in 
charge  of  their  foreign  aflPairs.  When  they  cease 
to  trust  them,  they  can  dismiss  them  and  repkce 
them  by  others.  The  views  of  the  electorate  on 
these  matters  do  in  &ct  determine  elections.  In 
1880  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  dismissed  from  office, 
mainly  on  account  of  his  Bulgarian  and  Transvaal 
policies.  In  1885  Gladstone  was  forced  to  resign 
by  public  disapproval  of  his  policy  in  the  Soudan. 
'  It  was  thought  that,  at  the  General  Election  of 
'  1892,  many  waverers  had  decided  to  vote  for  the 
'  Gladstonian  candidate  on  reflecting  that,  under 
'  Lord  Rosebery's  guidance,  a  foreign  policy  of 
'  which  they  could  approve  would  be  adopted.*' 
No  doubt  the  choice  of  the  electorate  is  hampered 

1  Lord  Cromer,  Abbai  II.,  p.  SO. 
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^JfJ^  •*^'  ??  "■"•  government  is  re^onsible 
d«,  for  their  somlafEUrs.    A,  Lord  C.3  hinfa 

would  have  Uked  to  leave  the  conduct  of  fS 

^™/1  ^f  ^•"f'""y'»  *"""^  But  on  quS 
of  socid  reform  they  thought  Lord  SaJbunTZ 
«acb«u„.y  and  preferred  Gladstone,  belierirth^ 
the  mflucnce  of  Lord  IU>sebeor  woild  cS  the 

l7?^  uT^  ""^  "^~  »  extemn.^ 
In  1900  Unionist  policy  towards  the  Transvaal 
w«.  as  dor  y  endorsed  by  the  electorate  J^^ 
cond^jned  m  the  General  Election  of  im  tt 
«fcr  th«  wjir  the  old  party  divisions  «e^vedf 
^h^^     ""r  i^  "k^ly  to  turn  upon  fore^ 

»n»ritTL''T"?'"^"'»-    Am.i«ity,wl£ 
Wroving  Liberal  poUcy  in  social  affairs,  mieht 
easily  subordinate  their  views  on  that  subi;c^d 
iTT.  °f  *^r  '«»»ti»fi«*ion  with  t£VC 
whKh  led  to  the  war,  return    their  oppoS 
Conversely     the    electorate,     whUe    no    to^^ 
Wroving  their  Irish  poUcy,  might  yet  coS 
that  It  was  vital  to  keep  Sir  Edwirf  Grev  to 
d«««e  of  the  Foreign  Office.      The  voto  cJT 
whenever  he  chooses,  subordinate  social  to  exte^' 
questions,  and  in  fact  does  so.    To  this  exte^ 

Sel^  r  ^'*  T'?"  **  ^""'■y  hampered 
Z^-  JT^^  ""*  *'"'8°  »ff«irs,  by  the  fact 
that  m  both  these  different  spheres  it  can  o^v  te 
«mised  through  one  IcgisUtie  and  oneTxSve^ 
Hectors  are  embarrassed  by  knowing  that  fo™^^ 
«d  domestic  poLcy  ^re  both  deterStoed  by^M 
«n<i  the  same  vote.  Their  control  of  LbUc 
.(Burs  IS  dtounished  thereby,  just  as  it  woiSS  L 
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if  the  same  vote  had  to  decide  the  composition  of 
town  or  county  councils  as  well  as  of  Parliament. 
But  still,  the  moment  that  they  feel  that  more 
attention  is  demanded  by  foreign  than  by  social 
questions  they  do  by  their  votes  decide  who  the 
ministers  are  to  be  in  whose  hands  the  issues  of 
peace  and  war  are  to  rest 

Subject  to  this  practical  limitation  the  people  of 
the  British  Isles  have  achieved  responsible  govern- 
ment in  foreign  affairs  because  they  can  by  their 
votes  dismiss  and  replace  the  ministers  who  conduct 
them.  They  do  not  actually  elect  those  ministers. 
But  they  elect  the  Parliament  to  which  ministers 
are  directly  responsible;  and  by  changmg  the 
majority  in  that  Parliament  at  an  election  they 
change  the  ministers.  Not  only  so,  but  members 
of  Parliament  are  influenced  in  the  attitude  they 
adopt  on  foreign  affairs  by  contact  with  their 
constituents  and  by  a  calculation  of  how  they  will 
vote  at  the  next  election.  The  vote  of  censure 
which  presently  led  to  Gladstone's  retirement  in 
1885  was  a  case  in  pouit  They  are  not  and  indeed 
cannot  be  influenced  appreciably  by  public  opmion 
m  the  Dominions,  because  it  does  not  affect  their 
fate  at  the  next  election,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may 
influence  the  British  electorate ;  and  as  Washington 
said  '  influence  is  not  government' 


CHAPTER  XII 
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REFORMS 

How  are  people  in  the  Dominions  to  be  given 

U^ifTlr"?^*'  ""^  self-government  as  those  in  the 
Umtcd  Kmgdom  without  depriving  them  of  their 
Status  as  British  citizens  ?  That  imittSiris  the 
problem  and  the  proposals  made  for  its  solution 
can  mostly  be  grouped  under  two  different  types. 

Fint  there  are  those  whose  authors  are  im- 
pressed  by  the  fact  that  the  executive  which 
commits  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole  to  peace 

pJlZ  "^'v  °^-  ^  r^'^^''  °^  *^«  British 
Parhament     Now  m  order  to  remedy  this  defect 

they  propose  to  transfer  this  faculty  of  making 

peace  and  war,  from  which  is  inseparable  the  conduct 

as  weU  as  British  representatives  are  to  find  a 
place.  The  members  of  this  Imperial  Council 
are  to  be  chosen  either  by  the  cabinets  or  by  the 
parbaments  of  aU  the  self-governing  Dominions 
includmg  the  United  Kingdom.  °™«"ons 

Secondly  there  are  those  proposals  whose  authors 
are  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  existing 
^ecutive  which  commits  the  Commonwealtii  t! 
peace  or  war  is  responsible  to  a  legiskture,  which 
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though  called  the  Imperial  Pariiament,  represents 
no  one  but  the  people  of  the  British  Isles.  This 
defect  they  propose  to  remedy  by  opening  this 
parliament  to  members  elected  by  all  the  self- 
governing  Dominions,  thereby  rendering  it  Imperial 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

In  advancing  all   such  proposals  volumes  of 
aigument  would  be  saved  if  their  authors  would 
realize  from  the  outset  that  they  are  dealing  with 
a  practical  problem  of  government    At  present 
the  control  of  foreign  affairs  is  centralized  in  the 
British  Isles.    There  is  in  London  a  group  of  men 
who  do  in  fact  determine  the  issues  of  peace  and 
war  for  upwards  of  four  hundred  and  thirty  millions 
of  human  beings.     Each  Dominion  is  severally  free 
to  settle  the  issues  of  peace  and  war  for  itself, 
provided  that  its  people  are  willing  to  abandon 
their  status  as  British  citizens.    That  is  a  question 
which  they  can  and  must  decide  for  themselves, 
and,  judging  by  recent  events,  there  is  no  sacrifice, 
whether  of  blood  or  money,  which  they  would  not 
incur  in  order  to  maintain  theu*  existing  status  and 
to  discharge  its  duties.    But,  were  all  the  Dominions 
to  declare  their  independence,   British  ministers 
would  still  be  responsible  for  the  foreign  affairs, 
not  merely  of  the  British  Isles,  but  also  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  human  race.    They  would  still  be 
carrying  the  gravest  responsibility  which  has  ever 
rested  upon   human   shoulders,   and   the    British 
electorate,  with  whom  it  finally  rests,  cannot  be 
asked  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  it     The  burden 
is    rapidly   out^wing    their   strength,   hot    ^b 
political  mechanism  by  which  they  handle  it  is 
at  least  a  genuine  engine  of  government    The 


cnirraioN  of  «tooe»ted  mroaua       wr 
of  the  British  Ides  «e  equri  to  supplyuu,  the 

Eh^r^  the  io«i  lut  the  pj^rs  Z 

Bntish    W„    cannot    be    uked    tb   «„„   this 
™~h«i,m,  to  orfer  to  jom  with  th<^  Sf  the 

SSTthTi,  "•"""«  T'  "«"  «>»«»«« 

b  .  »h.™       "  «P«?'enced  ndviseis  warn  them 
».sh«n  engine  which  cm  never  work,  however 

ffth^B  v?°T  ""^^^'-    It  is  safe  to  «iy 
tb^theBntah  electorate  will  never  «,cept  pn^ 
P«^  tor  changmg  the  method  of  conducting 
imperml  affairs  which  aU  those  who  have  eve? 
Kiministered  them  agree  to  condemn    They  wo^d 
prove  themselves  unfit  for  the  chaJe  imZS 
upon  them  if  they  did.    The  task^oTSTto 
this  inquiry  is  not  that  of  a  PUto,  a  M^  ^  " 
Har^ngton.     We  are  not  trying  to  fig„"^id«5 

«"th  stem  reahties,  examining  an  actual  prS 
of  goveniment.  a  defecTto  things  as  thw  «^ 
which,  unless  it  is  ch«iged  in  tiiSe,  ^Uteul^ 

te  effected.     We  c«i,  therefore,  reject  without 

'X'whi^^TJT'  *"  '««>"»'>«  the  exSg 
system  which  aU  the  statesmen  who  have  worked 

«IWc7^      *"*  ■"  *"*"«>  'f-  «>"t~T  to  their 
in  one  part  of  his  speech  he  seemed  to  propose  tte 
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transfer  of  Imperial  affairs  to  a  new  executive  and 
legislature  responsible  to  the  people  of  all  the 
Dominions  as  well  as  of  the  British  Isles.  In 
another  he  spoke  as  though  his  new  Imperial  Govern- 
ment were  for  a  time  to  exist  side  by  side  with  the 
old  one.  Mr.  Asquith  accepted  his  scheme  in  this 
latter  sense,  and  declined  to  consider  any  proposal 
for  sharing  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  with 
another  body.  He  was  perfect!y  safe  in  doing  so, 
because  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  could  only 
have  given  the  same  answer.  No  man  of  experience 
will  ever  be  found  to  form  a  cabinet  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  if  that  duty  is  to  be 
shared  with  some  other  and  different  executive,  or 
if  his  tenure  of  office  is  to  depend  upon  the  vote  of 
more  than  a  single  legislature.  The  responsibility 
for  dismissing  and  replacing  him  is  one  which  could 
not  be  shared  between  two  authorities.  The  same 
answer  would  have  been  given  by  any  one,  Liberal 
or  Conservative,  who  had  ever  sat  in  an  Imperial 
cabinet  But  if  Sir  Joseph  had  clearly  proposed 
that  the  final  responsibility  for  foreign  affairs  should 
be  shared  by  all  the  Dominion  electorates  with  that 
of  the  British  Isles,  Mr.  Asquith  could  not  possibly 
have  made  the  answer  he  did.  That  responsibility, 
which  originally  rested  with  the  people  of  England 
alone,  was  afterwards  shared  with  those  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  there  is  no  inherent  impossibility 
in  sharing  it  with  those  of  the  Dominions.  Mr. 
Asquith  affirmed  (and  rightly)  that  responsibility 
for  foreign  affairs  could  not  be  shared  between  two 
authorities.  But  he  would  never  have  dared  to 
assert  that  it  cannot  be  shared  by  two  or  more 
peoples,  mergetf  into  one  electorate,  with  one  organ 
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Of  ffovernnient  as  their  genenil  agent.  He  might 
have  enticzed  the  details  of  the  particular  scheme 
proposed  He  might  even  have  opposed  on  Tt^ 
mente  the  idea  of  admitting  the  ?^ple  o?  tl.^ 

io^T^  •  "  r"u  '^^PO'^^bility  for  contoolling 
foreign  affajrs^  Such  a  declaration  must  certain!? 
n^^r"^**^"?  an  emphatic  repudiation  from  tk 
opp^tion  and  probably  from  members  of  his  own 
party.  But  neitiier  of  these  thing.,  happened 
because  Mr.  Asquith  said  no  more  tWhS 
that  his  opponents  must  have  said  of  such  a  proposal 

setf  to  be  taken  as  meaning  that  two  Imperial 
authorities  were  to  exist  side  by  side,  tiiat  miners 
m  charge  of  foreign  affairs  were,  for  a  time  at 
""J  S^'  i*"  ^.  ^«^««*We  to  different  legislatures  • 
and  Mr.  Asquitii's  condemnation  of  such  fpro^^' 
went,  and  wiU  always  go,  michallenged. 
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The  first  type  of  proposal  that  we  have  to  consider 
is  that  which  would  transfer  the  control  of  foreign 
affairs  to  an  Imperial  executive  responsible,  not 
merely  to  the  parliament  of  the  British  Isles,  but 
also  to  those  of  the  Dominions.  On  the  face  of  it 
such  a  proposal  is  subject  to  the  very  objection 
raised  by  Mr.  Asquith  against  that  of  Sir  Joseph 
Ward.  If  responsibility  for  foreign  affairs  cannot 
be  shared  between  two  parliaments,  it  cannot  be 
shared  between  five.  Never  was  an  Imperial 
minister  whose  words  were  scanned  more  critically 
by  his  opponents  than  those  of  Mr.  Asquith ;  but 
as  we  have  seen  not  one  of  them  questioned  this 
important  pronouncement.  And  the  moment  we 
grasp  what  responsibility  for  foreign  affairs  really 
involves  we  shall  see  why  Mr.  Asquith's  opponents, 
who  have  held  Imperial  office  or  may  expect  to 
hold  it,  all  left  his  reply  unchallenged.  Every  one 
of  them  knew  that  the  cabinet  which  controls  foreign 
affairs  must  also  control  naval  and  military  forces 
proportioned  to  the  facts  of  the  situation,  or,  to 
speak  more  precisely,  proportioned  to  the  estimate 
of  those  facts  which  the  cabinet  makes.  Foreign 
affairs  cannot  be  divorced  from  defence.     Ministers 
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responsible  for  an  army  must  sit  in  the  same  cabinet 

with  ministers  responsible  for  foreign  affairs.    And     " 
the  I-oreign  Secretary  cannot  settle  his  policy  off  ^ 
his  own  bat    He  knows,  and  aU  his  predecessors;  ^'""^ 
know,  that  the  line  he  can  take  in  negotiating llh  «."' 
foreign  powere  wiU  depend  on  tiie  state  of  the  naval  Sf^** 
and  military  forces  upon  which  he  can  count     It 

Zf^TT?!,*** J'^  '^'^"'^  ^^^  ^^»*  *»»«  present 
strength  of  these  forces  is  in  relation  to  those  of 

forei^  powere.    He  must  know  what  the  relative 
stoength  wiU  be  for  several  years  in  advance.     In 
1909  It  was  not  enough  for  Sir  Edward  Grey  to 
know  that  for  that  particular  year  tiie  Imperial 
navy  was  strong  enough  to  defend  the  Common- 
wealth and  prevent  its  disruption.    The  Government 
of  which  he  was  a  member  had  done  its  best  to 
arrest  the  growth  of  armaments.     In  1908  naval 
expenditure  had  been  reduced  from  the  %ure  at 
which  It  had  stood  three  years  before  by  15  per 
cent     In  the  same  period  the  naval  expenditure 
of  Gennany  had  been  raised  by  50  per  cent    Where 
*.ngland  was  proposmg  to  build  one  battleship 
Germany  was   proposing  to    build   three.      Her 
aUi^  Austiia  and  Italy,  were  also  mcreasing  their 
tteete.     Granted  the  continuance  of  these  conditions 
the  time  was  at  hand  when  the  British  navy  would 
not  be  a  match  for  the  fleets  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
J"  J  f^^J^  *he  Foreign  Secretiiry  would  be 
faced  by  the  alternative  of  yielding  to  any  demands 
which  Germany  and  her  allies  might  make,  or  of 
sendmg  the  British  fleet  to  certiun  destiiictio^    No 
inner  l^owledge  of  cabinet  secrets  is  necessaiy  to 
tell  us  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  must  have  discussed 
this  situation  witii  his  naval  and  militiiry  coUeagues. 


■s  i.    ■'. 
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They  must  together  have  decided  what  additional 
expenditure  was  needed  to  maintain  a  navy  so  strong 
that  the  powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance  would  hesitate 
before  advancing  demands  which  they  could  only 
enforce  by  going  to  war  with  it  The  mobility  of 
the  fleet,  moreover,  depended  on  the  strength  of 
the  British  army  to  repel  raids,  a  question  which 
must  also  have  been  the  subject  of  anxious  con- 
sideration between  them.  These  matters  must 
have  been  discussed  in  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence,  which  exists  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
minister  responsible  for  the  finances  of  the  Govern- 
ment— the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — must 
also  have  been  included  in  those  discussions.  For 
it  is  he  who  must  frame  the  budget  as  a  whole  and 
present  it  to  Parliament.  It  is  he  primarily  who 
must  balance  against  each  other  the  demands  of 
all  the  different  departments,  referring  any  point 
upon  which  he  cannot  get  them  to  agree  to  the 
final  decision  of  the  cabinet.  And  the  cabinet  can 
and  does  decide,  because  any  minister  who  will  not 
accept  its  decision  must  resign  and  go  out  of  it 
We  know  that  in  1909  Sir  Edward  Grey  must  have 
asked  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  naval  vote. 
What  he  asked  for  we  do  not  know,  but  we  do  know 
that  by  1910  the  naval  estimates  had  been  increased 
by  80  per  cent 

We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  saymg  that  unless 
Sir  Edward  Grey  had  convinced  his  coUeagues  that 
this  increase  of  naval  expenditure  was  essential  he 
must  have  resigned.  In  1910  then,  a  Government, 
the  most  pacific  which  had  ever  held  office  in 
England,  was  obliged  to  ask  Parliament  to  approve 
an  expenditure  in  armaments  heavier  than  any 
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demanded  by  their  predecessors.  Their  greatest 
difficulty  was  with  their  own  supporters  fT  th  * 
re^ons  for  this  change  of  policy'S  Sir  Edw^d 
and  his  colleagues  were  able  to  give  to  P^rUarnf 
were  unanswerable.  Events  ha^pr^d  [w  S^. 
hoi^s  and  beliefs  with  which  ther^  Lsltd 
office  some  years  before  were  misplaced     %^^- 

':Seai!^or'':^\''''^y  r^oniuitX" 

T^uf.  ""f  **'""'  '^^'  P^y^^^l  strength! 

as  weU   as  a  good  cause,   was  essential    to  th^ 

were  asSt^or  It  tS  «^.-P^«f "-  the^ 
eompatibleU::?;t;^,  IfnTe^^rrt^tS 
If  It  were  refused  the  cabinet  must  resiJTlL 

tTat  thev  mlf  *  "'""''  ^^'''''  The  knowledge 
that  they  must  resign  was  conclusive  proof  th«t 
ministers    were   <sinp^r»    ;«   *u  prooi  tnat 

offered.  Rn^  TT  ^^^  "guments  they 
onered.  Both  Parliament  and  the  electorat^ 
knew  this,  and  distasteful  as  the  increase  w^to 
them  the  money  was  voted. 

Ministers  being  human  are  liable  to  err  in  * k  • 

ae'^^r^'-J^^f  tv"'  the  li  of 

doma  on  their  estimates  for  de?^^  ^^  ?h"* 
»|ai«t  possible  sums  »lUcl.,  i„  vie^„f  Tfi^ 
«s  they  see  them, are  compatible  with  safety-S 
«W  say  «dth  a  reasonable'prospect  of^^Ui^' 

vote  that   figure    muusters   resign,  because    the 
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CHAP,    responsibility  of  remaining  in  office  without  the 
minimum  provision  for  defence  which  they  deem 
to  be  adequate  is  one  which  no  ministers  fit  for 
office  will  bear.      No  dignity  or  emolument  of 
office  will   induce  them  to  administer   a  policy 
which  they  think  is  likely  to  lead  the  whole  state 
to  destruction.     They  must  have  that  minimum 
figure,  and  what  is  more  they  must  be  certain  of 
having  it  in  time.     For  the  cost  of  ships,  guns, 
and  equipment  has  to  be  met,  and  thousands  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  have  to  be  paid  day  by  day. 
Why  one        The    passing    of   their  estimates   for    defence 
S^?^^  through  one  parliament,   of  which  they  are  not 
Sb^to  two  ^^y  members,  but  actually  the  leaders,  is  the  most 
o'pwfe     serious  of  the  anxieties  which  Imperial  ministers 
tares.        have  to  face.     But  what  would  be  their  position 
if  those  estimates  were  divided  into  five  sections, 
four  of  which  had  annually  to  be  carried  through 
four  distinct  legislatures  of  which  they  could  not 
be  members,  which  they  could  not  lead  and  could 
never  address  ?    What  are  they  to  do  if  but  one 
of  those  parliaments  throws  out  but  one  of  those 
sections?    Are  they  to  resign   or  to  remain  in 
office?    The  proposal  is  one  which  destroys  not 
merely  responsible  government,  but  government 
itself. 
The  above       The  case  is  one  upon   which  it  is  no  longer 
SiSStS  necessary  to  speculate,  for  since  Mr.  Asquith  made 
^^e       his  memorable  reply  to  Sir  Joseph  Ward  in  1911 
attempt     the  principle  has  been  put  to  the  test  of  actual 
Mrtofthe  experience.     In  1912  the  Canadian  cabinet,  on  its 
^1^1°  own  initiative,  proposed  that  Canada  should  share 
in  the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of  naval  defence  to 
the  extent  of  £7,000,000.     In  view  of  this  proposal 
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the  provision  for  new  construction  for  which  Tm 

the  .7.00^000  'wt^-^^ J.^^^-^-Ojn^ 
Canadian   House  of  Commons  •   but  fh«   c      . 

In    England   or  France  the  rejection   nf  fk« 

ture  on  armaments  was   necessarr    iT^S^. 
".aintam  the  defence  M,d  sSSelt^         m 
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primary  interest  of  peace  and  safety.  Ministers, 
parliament  and  people  knew  that  the  maintenance 
of  peace  rested  in  the  hands  of  a  Government 
and  of  an  electorate  8000  miles  away.  The  really 
important  fact  is  not  that  the  cabinets  and  parlia- 
ments of  the  Dominions  have  no  responsibility  for 
the  first  of  all  tasks  proper  to  civilked  and  self- 
governing  commwiities  —  that  of  maintaining  a 
state  of  peace  less  dangerous  than  war — but  that 
the  tn,xpayers  themselves  have  none,  and  cannot, 
so  long  as  the  existing  system  remains  unaltered, 
ever  obtain  it  It  is  not  ministers  nor  yet  parties 
that  are  in  fault,  but  the  whole  political  system 
under  which  they  have  to  work. 

In  the  upshot  this  contribution  wa'i  never  voted, 
and  the  British  Parliament  was  called  upon  by 
Imperial  ministers  to  pass  supplementary  estimates 
for  constructing  war-ships  to  take  the  place  of  those 
which  they  had  reckoned  upon  Canada  to  provide. 
And  had  they  failed  to  do  so  the  peril  with  which 
the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole  is  now  threatened 
would  have  been  gravely  enhanced. 

Here  is  a  contingency  which  has  actually  hap- 
pened and  must  be  expected  to  happen  again, 
especially  in  the  four  parliaments  which  Imperial 
ministers  could  not  meet  and  address.  If  one  of 
the  five  parliaments  fails  to  vote  its  contribution 
to  the  cost  of  Imperial  defence,  that  cost  would 
still  have  to  be  found,  unless  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  whole  Commonwealth  is  to  be  jeopardized. 
If  the  other  Dominion  parliaments  declined  to  as- 
sume the  additional  burden,  it  would  still  have  to  be 
found  by  the  British  parliament,  or  ministers  would 
resign.     They  could  not  hold  office  unless  provided 
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from  some  source  or  other  with  *u^     •  • 
this  nature  to  the  electorate  t^  «rK;  k  *u        *^^  ^^ 
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CHAPTER   XIV 

PROPOSALS  TO   REFORM   THE   IMPERIAL 
LEGISLATURE 

It  now  remains  to  examine  proposals  of  the  second 
type,  those  which  recognize  that  responsibility  rests 
with  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  seek  to  over- 
come the  difficulty  by  opening  its  ranks  to  repre- 
sentatives from  idl  the  self-governing  Dominions. 
Let  us  think  of  such  proposals  as  submitted  to 
ministers  who  are,  or  who  have  been,  in  charge  of 
Imperial  affairs,  of  the  questions  which  they  as 
men  of  experience  will  have  to  put  and  of  the 
answers  that  must  be  made  to  them.  Inevitably 
they  must  ask  whether  we  intend  that  Canadians, 
Australians,  New  Zealanders,  and  South  Africans 
are  to  vote  the  revenues  required  for  the  admini- 
stration of  the  British  Isles,  upon  questions 
affecting  its  fiscal  system  or  upon  schemes  such 
as  those  for  insurance  against  old  age,  sickness, 
and  unemployment  which  are  limited  in  scope 
to  the  UnitcMi  Kingdom.  To  such  an  inquiry 
there  can  be  but  one  answer.  The  cost  of 
all  such  measures  must  be  limited  in  scope  to 
the  British  Isles,  and  Dominion  members  could 
no  more  vote  on  matters  affecting  purely  British 
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taxation  than  the  Imperial  Parliament  could  vote    chap 
on   matters   solely  affecting  the  taxpayers  of  a    ^^' 

Dominion^  The  votes  of  Dominion  mmbers  must  ' 

be  confined  to  foreign  affairs  and  to  matters  in- 
separable therefrom-to  those  common  to  the 
Dominions  as  weU  as  to  the  British  Isles.     Thebusi- 

S?K^  tTT'  *^**  "^^""^  *='^°««">«  the  affairs 
ot  the  British  Commonwealth  as  a  whole,  and  that 
which  concerns  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Questions  affecting  the  first  must  be  settled  by  the 
majority  of  members  drawn  from  the  Dominions 
as  weU  as  the  United  Kingdom,  and  those  affecting 
^e  second  by  a  majority  of  members  returned  by 

bMdin^J?^  ^'^^^'^  '^^'"^  The  reason  for  for- 
bidding Dominion  members  to  vote  on  issues  which 
are  purely  Bntish  is  that  their  votes  might  alter 

^LH^^^    ^"  "^^  ^""  Parliament  the  majority 
might  be  one  way  and  in  the  purely  British  section 
the  majonty  might  be  the  other  way.    On  one  and 
the  same  day  the  fuU  Parliament  might  call  upon 
the  Government  to  resign,  and  the  British  section 
of  timt  Parhament  might  call  upon  them  to  remain 
m  office.    The  same  might  happen  at  present,  if 
two  votes  were  taken  on  the  same  day,  the  one  on 
an  Impenal  and  the  other  upon  a  domestic  issue. 
But  the  Government  would  tiien  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment and  ask  the  electorate  whether  it  preferred 
to  swaUow  then-  Imperial  for  the  sake  of  their  social 

^1%'  °'i°  '"^f""""  ^^^  "^^  P*>"«y  of  the  opposi- 
tion  for  the  sake  of  Uieir  Imperial  policy.     With 

a  dual  majonty  in  Parliament  reference  to  tiie 

electorate  might  not  secure  a  final  decision.    Very 

likely  the  two  different  majorities  would  still  be  at 
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issue,  and  then  no  ministry  could  be  finind  at  <»ce 
capable  of  conducting  Imperial  and  British  affiurs. 
Representative  government  consists  in  the  power 
of  a  people  through  their  parliament  to  give  or 
withhold  their  assent  to  particular  measures.     But 
responsible  government  consists  in  their  power  to 
dismiss  and  replace  the  executive  charged  with  the 
task  of  initiating  and  administering  those  measures. 
The  arrangem«it  proposed  would  be  fatal  to  the 
principle  of  responsible  government     It  would 
destroy  it  so  far  as  the  people  of  the  British  Isles 
are  concerned  without  extending  it  to  the  Do- 
minions.   Not  only  would  responsible  government 
be  destroyed,  but  the  scheme  would  lead  to  an 
absolute  deadlock.     The  leaders  of  both  parties 
who  had  served  in  the  existing  Imperial  Govern- 
ment would  refuse  to  reconunend  its  acceptance 
to  the  British  electorate,  and  would  deserve  to 
forfeit  the  confidence  of  all  practical  men  if  they 
did  not 

This  plan  is  usually  advanced  as  the  simplest 
and  most  moderate  way  of  solving  the  problem. 
The  moderation  of  the  proposal,  however,  is 
illusory,  for  in  reality,  it  duplicates  Parliament  IL 
turns  one  legislature  into  two,  the  lesser  of  which 
is  to  deal  with  the  Dominion  afiaiis  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  greater  with  those  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  as  a  whole.  So  long  as  it  assumes 
that  one  cabinet  is  to  be  responsible  to  both  parlia- 
ments the  proposal  is  not  only  retrograde  but  un- 
workable. It  is  subject  to  the  same  objection 
which  Mr.  Asquith  made  to  Sir  Joseph  Ward. 
The  power  of  dismissing  and  replacing  ministers 
would  be  shared  by  two  different  legislatures,  and 
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in  being  shared,  would  also  be  destroyed     R#. 
«r  iwble  government,  without  being  given  to  the 
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THE   PRIMARy  CONDITION   OF  PRACTICAL   REFORM 

In  the  plan  for  reforming  the  Imperial  Parliament 
examined    in    the  previous  chapter   there    is,  it 
appears,  a  vital  defect     To  cure  this  defect  its 
authors  must  abandon  their  pretext  of  modera- 
ti.m.     They  must  admit  that  they  really  propose  to 
duplicate  larliament,  and  must  face  the  conse- 
quences.    They  must  also  go  on  to  duplicate  the 
cabinet.     If  there  are  to  be  two  legislatures  each 
voting  on  two  separate  classes  of  business,  there 
must  also  be  two  executives,  one  in  charge  of  each 
class.    There  must  be  a  British  executive  responsible 
to  the  Parliament  and  people  of  the  United  King- 
dom for  their  own  domestic  affairs,  and  there  must 
also  be  an  Imperial  executive  responsible  to  the 
Parliament  and  people  of  aU  the  Dominions,  includ- 
ing the  British   Isles.    And,  as  the  principle  of 
responsible  government  requires  that  either  Parha- 
ment  may  be  dissolved  at  any  time,  they  must  be 
elected  at  two  separate  elections.    There  must  be 
an  election  at  which  the  people  of  the  British  Isles, 
like  those  of  the  Dominions,  return  members  who 
are    answerable    for    their   domestic  and  strictly 
national  affairs.    There  must  also  be  an  election  at 
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is  realized  that  those  are  the  real  alternatives,  some 
leaders,  not  in  one  but  perhaps  in  all  parties,  would 
be  found  to  support  it  There  is  no  one  who 
would  venture  to  reject  it  as  Mr.  Asquith,  of 
all  political  leaders  the  most  careful  in  his  utter- 
ances, rejected  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  proposal  as  now 
and  always  unthinkable. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  for  the  whole  British 
Commonwealth  and  the  conduct  of  domestic  affairs 
for  the  British   Isles  is  entrusted  to  one  and  the 
same  authority.     Th^e  two  great  departments  of 
business,  the  one  affecting  the  whole  Common- 
wealth, the   other   a  small   part   of  it,   are    not 
merely  distinguishable  in  theory,  but  can  also  be 
separated  in  practice,  and  no  proposal  will  touch 
the  fringe  of  the  problem  which  does  not  assign 
each  of  them  to  cabinets  and  parliaments  as  distinct 
from  each  other  as  are  those  at  Ottawa  from  those 
at  Quebec.     The  United  Kingdom  must  have  a 
national  government  of  its  own,  the  counterpart  of 
the  national  governments  of  Canada,   Australia, 
New  ZeaUnd,  and  South  Africa.     The  Imperial 
Government  must  have  no  more  to  do  with  ex- 
clusively British  affairs  than  it  now  has  with  the 
national  affairs  of  the  several  Dominions.     And  it 
is  quite  unnecessary  to  specify  what  those  affairs 
are.     The  powers  of  a  Dominion  parliament  cover 
the  whole  field  of  government  with  the  exception 
of  those  few  but  all-important  powers  which  have 
remained  centralized  in  the  Imperial  Government 
at  Westminster.     The  problem  before  us  is  to 
enumerate  those  functions  which  experience  has 
proved  to  be  common  to  all  British  subjects  through- 
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THE   INTER-RELATION   OF   FOREIGN   AFFAIRS, 
DEFENCE,   AND   FINANCE 

As  seen  already  the  existing  Imperial  Government 
commits  the  entire  Commonwealth,  including  the 
self-governing  Dominions,  to  peace  or  war.     This 
function,  if  any,  will  have  to  be  reserved  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.    In  plain  words,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  must  be  made  respon- 
sible to  it  and  not  to  the  new  Dominion  parliament 
charged  with  the  control  of  exclusively  British 
affairs.    As  shown,  however,  m  Chapter  XIII.  he 
cannot  possibly  conduct  his  business  except  in  con- 
junction with   the   ministers  responsible  for  the 
Imperial  navy  and  army,  and  for  finding  the  money 
necessary  to  finance  those  various  departments. 
We  are  absolutely  safe  in  assuming  that  no  cabinet 
will  ever  be  formed  for  the  conduct  of  Imperial 
affairs  which  does  not  include  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admu-alty,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
and  an  Imperial  Minister  of  Finance,  as  well  as 
the  Foreign  Secretary. 

The  proposal  must  now  be  considered  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  criticism  of  all  hving  ministers  who 
have  fiUed  those  offices.  And  of  this  we  can  be 
sure  that  each  and  all  of  them  will  insist  that  the 
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ministers  a  legal  power  to  distrain  on  the  individual 
taxpayers  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  revenues 
voted  for  their  use.  Government  can  go  to  the 
courts  and  obtain  an  execution  which  enables  them 
to  appropriate  the  goods  of  the  taxpayer  and  sell 
them,  until  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  his  liabilities 
has  been  realized.  The  proportion  of  the  whole 
public  revenue  actually  raised  by  this  process  of 
distraint  is,  indeed,  almo'  negligible.  Because 
the  power  is  there  in  reser  .  it  is  seldom  necessary 
to  use  it  Yet  without  .  power  in  reserve  no 
system  of  taxation  woulH  e    r  be  operative. 

In  recent  years  this  burden  on  the  British  tax- 
payer has  been,  to  some  sli     c  extent,  relieved  by 
provision  for  defence  voluntari  y  made  by  Dominion 
parliaments.      The   snips  they  voted   have  been 
represented  as    '  an    additional    security '  to    the 
Empire,  and  some  pretence  has  been  made  that 
they  would    not    be    regarded    by  the   Imperial 
Government  as  justifying  them  in  reducing  the 
naval  estimates  they  would  otherwise  have  framed. 
The  theory,   however,  will  not  bear  the  test  of 
examination.      In    the    struggles   over   estimates 
within  the  Cabinet  the  value  of  ships  and  troops 
actually  provided  by  Dominions  is  inevitably  taken 
into  account  by  the  ministers  responsible  for  Im- 
perial defence  in  arriving  at  the  smallest  demand 
on  the  British  taxpayers  which  will  reconcile  them 
to  remaining  in  ofBce.     The  supplementary  esti- 
mates which   were  introduced  by  Mr.   Churchill 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament  when  the  Senate  re- 
jected the  naval  proposals  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact     No  other 
course   would,   indeed,    be   justifiable      Imperial 
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binding  on  the  Dominions.     No  British  minister 
would  advise  his  electorate  to  accept  such  pro- 
posals, and  no  Dominion  minister  would  think  of 
making  them.    We  are  driven,  therefore,  by  an 
inexorable  chain  of  reasoning  to  the  conclusion 
that   British  citizens  in   the   Dominions   cannot 
secure  control  of  foreign  affairs,  and  achieve  re- 
sponsible government,  except  by  a  change  which 
renders  Dominion  taxpayers  liable  to  be  sued  by 
ministers  in  charge  of  Imperial  affairs  for  monies 
voted  by  the  Imperial  Parliament     No  juggling 
with  constitutional  terms  will  help  us  to  evade 
that   conclusion.      The   moment  responsible  and 
experienced  ministers  are  asked  to  consider  pro- 
posals for  an  actual  change  in  the  system,  they 
will,  without  exception,  be  forced  to  make  that 
condition.     Not  oae  of  them  wiU  consider  a  system 
which  will  not  enable  them  to  frame  a  budget, 
submit  it  to  Parliament,  and  obtain  the  cash,  if 
necessary  by  a  process  of  execution  against  the 
taxpayers  legaUy  liable  for  supplying  it. 

It  looks,  then,  as  though  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  (as  the  Minister  of  Fmance  is  now 
called)  as  well  as  the  Foreign  Secretary,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  War 
Minister  would  have  to  be  included  in  the  Imperial 
Cabinet.  The  recent  tenant  of  that  office,  however, 
would  have  difficulties  to  raise.  Three-fourths  of 
his  time  at  least,  he  will  say,  was  devoted  to  the 
social  affairs  of  the  British  Isles.  The  measures 
which  emanate  from  the  Treasury  affect  the  social 
condition  of  the  Ignited  Kingdom  more  directly 
than  those  of  the  Home  Office,  Local  Government 
Board,  or  of  any  other  department     To  him  per- 
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the  structure  will  begin  to  develop  in  another  way. 
The  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  past  and  present, 
will  agree  that  while  it  is  their  business  to  find  the 
revenues  required  for  the  public  service,  it  is  equally 
their  business  to  consider  the  effect  which  their 
method  of  raising  it  will  have  on  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  the  people.  They  will  agree  that  in  settling 
the  incidence  of  taxation  the  Treasury  has  at  least 
as  much  to  do  with  moulding  the  social  and 
domestic  life  of  the  nation  as  the  Home  Offlce,  the 
Local  Gk>vernment  Board,  or  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. We  shall  haveito  consider,  then,  whether  we 
propose  that  an  Imperial  Parliament  should  share 
this  power  with  the  Dominion  government  which 
we  propose  to  establish  for  the  express  purpose  for 
controlling  the  social  life  of  the  British  Isles. 

These  pertinent  questions  will  remind  us  of  the 
£Eict  that  it  is  just  because  the  Dominion  parlia- 
ments have  acquired  an  exclusive  control  of  the 
incidence  of  taxation,  and  especially  of  tariffs,  that 
they  have  really  achieved  the  control  of  national 
and  domestic  affairs  which  they  now  enjoy.  If 
once  they  surrendered  their  present  control  of 
tariffs,  their  power  to  mould  the  social  life  of  the 
nation  in  accordance  with  its  own  experience  and 
instincts  would  be  crippled.  An  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, however  representative,  which  settled  tariffs 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  would  be  going 
beyond  the  sphere  of  foreign  affairs  and  trenching 
upon  that  of  national  and  domestic  governments. 
Members  from  Canada,  Australia,  South  AMca, 
and  the  British  Isles  would  then  be  deciding  how  life 
in  New  Zealand  is  to  be  led.  The  existing  power 
of  the  New  Zealand  Government  to  control  that 
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the  point  reached  in  the  history  of  social  organiza- 
tion by  the  United  States.  That  great  Republic 
was  the  first  national  state  so  wide  that  a  large 
proportion  of  social  affairs  had  to  be  entrusted  to 
provincial  democracies.  The  British  Common- 
wealth is  the  first  state  so  wide  that  all  social 
affairs  have  to  be  entrusted  to  national  democracies. 
As  the  American  Commonwealth  was  a  state 
large  enough  to  include  provinces,  so  the  British 
Commonwealth  is  a  state  so  much  larger  that  it 
contains  nations,  those  nations  themselves  includ- 
ing provinces.  Its  central  Government  must  be 
restricted  to  foreign  affairs  and  matters  inseparable 
therefrom.  The  control  of  social  affairs  in  their 
widest  aspect  must  be  left  to  the  national  Grovem- 
ments,  yet  cannot  be  so  left,  unless  they  continue, 
without  let  or  hindrance,  to  control  tariffs  within 
their  several  jurisdictions. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  INCIDENCE   OF  IMPERIAL  TAXATION  AS 
BETWEEN  ONE  DOMINION  AND  ANOTHER 

Proposals  for  changing  the  present  constitution 
r  of  th'  "^t"?  *°.  *^°  ""^^^^  eonditions;tS 
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the^^o™!S^  hand  such  proposals  must  secure  to 
the  rrformwl  Impenal  Government  the  power  it 
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«httle  as  possible  with  the  power  of  parliaments 
responsible  to  the  several  Dominions  of  ^te^ 
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man,  each  withm  their  several  jurisdictions. 

In  ^denng  how  far  it  is  possible  to  reconcile 
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««d  nothing  more.  Let  us  glance,  therefore,  at 
the  position  as  it  must  have  presented  itself  to 
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Imperial  ministers,  when  framing  their  estimates 
for  1918-14,  the  last  financial  year  completed 
before  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  attitude  of 
Germany  and  Austria  imposed  upon  British 
ministers  the  necessity  of  supporting  France  and 
Russia  against  their  threatened  encroachments. 
In  pursuit  of  this  policy  ministers  had  to  decide 
what  forces  were  necessary  in  order  to  render  it 
effective ;  and  in  doing  so  they  must  have  taken 
account  not  merely  of  armaments  provided  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  but  also  of  those  actually 
provided  by  the  Dominion  parliaments,  whether 
by  way  of  monetary  contribution,  or  of  local  navies 
and  armies.  Now  in  that  year  the  following 
sums  were  devoted  to  defence  by  the  various 
Dominions: — 


Canada 
Australia 
New  Zealand 
South  Afiica . 


£2,703,603 

4,081,589 

765,324 

1,345,031 


Holding  in  mind  this  voluntary  provision, 
Imperial  miristers  had  then  to  decide  what  ex- 
penditure  the  people  of  the  British  Isles  must 
make  with  a  view  to  preventing  war,  or  failing 
that,  in  order  to  ensure  the  safety  and  integrity  of 
the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole.  The  figure  at 
which  they  fixed  it  was  £72,846,277.  The  burden 
of  defence  was  thus  in  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  war,  distributed  between  the  tax- 
payers of  the  various  Dominions  of  the  British 
Isles,  as  follows : — 
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TABLE  I 


Canada 
Australia    . 
New  Zealand 
South  Africa 
United  Kingdom 


Defence 

Exfi^nditure 

for  1813-1914. 


£9,703,608 

4,081,589 

765,894 

1,8*5,031 

72,846,277 
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Population. 


X81241,824 


7,800,000 
4,300,000 
1,100,000 
6,000,000 
45,500,000 


Amount 
expended  per 
Head  of  the 
Population. 


64,400,000 


jBO  7  4-9 
0  18  1-7 
0  IS  10-8 

0  4     5-6 

1  11     9-6 


.  i- 


£l     5     2-7 


Now  under  the  new  system  we  are  considerinir.  ft^ent 
the  Dominions  (within  the  meaning  of  which  te^  ^^ 

for  Sfe^      """.^T  T^»t«^er fo«es  they  choose  Sf*"- 
for  the  purpose  of  local  defence.     No  thouffhtfi.l  r^«"*°f 
pei^on  wiU  tWnk  of  suggesting  that  Do£  ^^ 
govermnents  should  be  depriv^of  their  eS 
power  of  organizmg  forces   of  their  own.      Sf 

t^th'ir"''^^^  "^"^  ^^^^^  "^^  Common! 
we^tJi,  ^ways  and  everywhere,  must  rest  as  now 

with  undivided  weight  on  a  single  govemmeni 
and  that  must  be  the  government*' answeraTrfo^ 
foreign  affau^  The  Imperial  Government  must 
be  looked  upon  as  no  less  responsible  for  defending 
the  coi^te  of  AustraUa  and  New  Zealand  Tm 
those  of  the  British  Isles.  The  whole^cepti^ 
which  distmguishes  local  from  Imperial  defence  fe 

thf  ir ' "'  ^  ""^  ™^»^  ^^^^  «»«  o-  from 
the  other  cannot  m  practice  be  drawn  whether  in 

^val  or  military  affairs.  The  existing  Im^rfS 
Government  is  responsible  for  protecting  the  Se 
routes  to  Australia  and  its  coasts  frominvaS^ 
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and,  were  Australia  invaded,  it  would  be  its  duty 
to  find  troops  and  send  them  to  crush  the  invader. 
Its  responsibility  is  limited  only  by  its  physical 
power  to  affect  these  objects  in  and  for  each  and 
all  of  the  widely  scattered  territories  of  which  the 
Commonwealth  is  made  up.      Financially,  those 
resources  are  now  limited  to  the  taxes  it  can  raise 
from  the  British  Isles ;  so  it  looks  with  eagerness 
to  see  what  armaments  the  Dominions  will  organize 
for  themselves,  of  their  own  free  will.    Such  arma- 
ments are  auxiliary  to  the  capital  forces  which  the 
Imperial  Government  provides ;  and,  as  we  have 
seen,   that   Govemmept  in  framing  its  estimates 
values  those  armaments,  not  at  the  money  which  is 
spent  on  them,  but  at  their  value  for  Imperial 
defence  and  reduces  its  own  estimates  accordingly. 
Australia  for  instance  might  choose  to  pay  their 
men  at  double  the  rates  paid  to  English  troops ; 
but  the  value  of  Australian  troops  would  not  be 
doubled  thereby.     The  parity  of  Dominion  arma- 
ments   with  those  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
whether  in  respectof  materiel,  equipment  or  organiza- 
tion, the  extent  to  which  they  are  to  be  subject  to 
Imperial  control  in  time  of  war,  and  their  general 
efficiency,  are  all  factors  of  which  account  must  be 
taken.     Variations  adopted  by  Dominion  govern- 
ments may  improve  their  armaments  for  the  purpose 
of  local  defence  and  yet  diminish  their  value  as  an 
item  in  the  whole  scheme  of  Imperial  defence. 
Yet  subject  to  all  these  considerations  Dominion 
armaments  have  a  definite  value  in  that  scheme. 
It  is  obvious  that  had  the  Dominions  organized  no 
armaments  at  all,  the  Imperial  Government  would 
have  been  obliged  to  spend  more  than  it  has  spent 
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their  valnt  f^  «"xiliary  forces  have  been  taken  at 

To  a  certoin  extent  this  wiU  always  be  so     It 

local  and  Impenal  defence.    But  forces  aie  n«J  J 
for  purposes  other  than  defence.     NHo^^nf 

order  is  thp  ««,*  ^^      '         *"®  maintenance  of 

American  ^/a/.  has  such  fori  wS  have '^^^ 
been  emp byed  bv  the  trovpm  J/  *t.  "®" 

restoring^  order      fL^J?       -'  ^^^  ^^^^^'^  °^ 
AfrJoo  k        J         ***^®"t   expenences  in    South 

mTw^''^^;»*'-^-PP'^»    of  native, 
SL  Zt  ^rS  ^"1  O'""*™^''.  ««  now 

«r^te"trwrsri^,f»-„^ 

gu«»ntee  of  dome^c  orfer,  as  T^^tt  JU 
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defence  against  invasion,  and  as  a  factor  in  the 
whole  scheme  of  Imperial  defence. 

We  are  thus  confix>nted  by  the  fact  that  although 
the  Imperial  Grovemment  responsible  for  foreign 
affairs  must  assume  responsibility  from  first  to  last 
for  the  defence  of  every  part  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  Dominion  governments  must  always  maintain 
armaments  of  their  own  if  only  as  a  guarantee  of 
mtemal  order  within  theur  own  limits.  Those 
armaments  will  have  a  value  as  a  factor  in  any 
system  of  defence  against  foreign  aggression,  and 
it  is  m  the  general  interest  that  that  value  should 
be  high  rather  than  low.  If,  in  distributing  the 
cost  of  Imperial  defence,  no  account  were  taken  of 
this  value,  each  Dominion  government  would  have 
an  mterest  in  spending  as  little  as  possible  on 
citizen  forces.  There  would  be  a  premium  on 
reducing  their  strength  and  efficiency.  They 
might  even  be  allowed  to  fall  beneath  the  point 
necessary  for  maintaining  internal  order.  No  one 
can  deny  that,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Union,  South  African  governments  would  have 
maintained  larger  forces  of  their  own  but  for  the 
feeling  that,  in  the  last  resort.  Imperial  troops  were 
available  to  suppress  native  risings. 

Supposing  that  such  a  system  of  government 
as  we  are  here  considering  were  in  operation,  the 
value  of  local  forces  for  Imperial  defence  should 
clearly  be  recognized  in  the  form  of  subsidies  paid 
from  Imperial  revenues.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
argument  it  will  be  useful  to  have  before  us  a 
purely  imaginary  list  of  such  subsidies.  Now 
assume  that  in  one  particular  year  the  Imperial 
Parliament  had   voted  estimates  of  £81,241,824 
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«,v»L™^f  ■    *?f  »°  •»  pud  over  to  Dominion     ^^ 

schedule  diowing  how  that   money  wm  to  be 
.pportioned  ««^t  the  v«iou,  Doion  govern! 

XSTt  S^'  "y  <»  "»  P*-""!  for  poTd 
pnnciple,  to  the  amount  which  each  Dominion 

w«  prepaid  to  spend  on  it,  omT^foreM^K^ 

schedule  to  question  might  appearrfoS^  J"' 

TABLE  II 
SuB..Dx«  p.vAa„  ^  ,^eH  Dom.k,on  ™  .,o  or  uk:«.  n,»c» 
Canada 
Australia 
New  Zealand 
South  Africa 


United  Kingdom 
Total 


•  ^61,000,000 

•  3,000,000 
500,000 

•  1,000,000 

•  S,S95,547 

.£8,895,547 


disposed. ..  at  p«sent.  to  ^^^^J^S  t^  '?"*?"''  °^''*  ^"» 
would  C«Mda.  SouU.  AWr^'SSS^i^^' ^,«»«^"ce  tl»n 
m.inten«.ce  of  intemal  order  owing  ^^rn:SZ^^  ""  *"' 

raJ  fo/T'^f  ^'^'^°'^*  ^^"^^  «»"«  have  to 

r5'.^.^-rt-iefrs»-^- 
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•fi'i 


f#ilii!j 
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moment  that  the  Imperial  Goverament,  as  it  now 
is,  had  to  raise  this  amount  from  the  taxpayers  of 
the  British  Isles.     In  order  to  levy  this  amount 
the  present  Imperial  Government  would  have  to 
tax  the  people  of  the  British  Isles  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  86s.  per  head.     But  a  tax  as  heavy  as 
D«iinion.**'^  could  not  possibly  be  paid  by  every  man, 
in  propor-  woman  and  child.     In  their  capacity  as  an  Imperial 
*^  *"      Government  responsible  for  foreign  affairs,  ministers 
would  be  merely  interested  in  obtaining  cash  to  the 
full  amount    Actiiig,  however,  as  the  domestic 
government  of  the  United  Kingdom  they  would 
have  to  distribute  thte  burden  between  rich  and 
poor  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  each  to  pay  it, 
so  far  as  they  were  able  to  gauge  that  factor.     And 
in  frammg  the  estimates  of  taxation  with  that 
purpose  in  view  they  would  be  bound  to  consider 
the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  social  condition  of 
the  people.     Now  a  genuine  Imperial  Government, 
one,  that  is  to  say,  responsible  to  the  people  of  aU 
the  self-governing  Dominions,  with  no  responsibility 
whatever  for  the  social  conditions  of  the  British 
Isles,  would  be  interested  solely  with  obtaining  the 
total  sum  of  £81,241,824.     It  would  not  be  con- 
cerned with  the  effect  which  the  distribution  of 
this  burden  between  one  class  and  another  would 
have,  either  in  the  British  Isles  or  in  any  of  the 
other  Dominions.     It  is  the  Dominion  government 
in  each  of  those  countries  which  should,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  control  the  social    results  of  whatever 
taxation  is  imposed.     It  is  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment, therefore,  which  should  so  far  as  possible, 
decide  the  character  of  taxation  from  which  this 
Imperial  expenditure  is  to  be  met     On  the  other 


TM!  racn»Nc«  or  imtohul  taxation   17s 

IZif  t*°*!|„°'  «".MI.«24  could  mrt,  „  t 
Pwent,  be  saddled  on  the  people  of  the  Unit^ 

•t  idl  with  the  result  shown  in  Table  I    X 

^hM    he  ugustiee  in  which  it  results  faX 

Sr  0/  r  "/  *•  *"*■  "^Po-'ibility  for  the 
suety   of    the   Commonwealth,    which    inrf„j-! 

M^^l!^    7  """'^  **'T«yers  of  the  BriS 
W«_to  M««Iy  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole 

t^L     ?  '?'•    ^''"'y  "  "«'•'''  1«  juster  and 

P"rt^r=-irf°rtr£ 
^aTin-U'ftr^^^^^^ 

C^imonwedth  as  a  whole,  be  distrib^^i^on^ 
^t,i^"^T  "  P^Portion    to   their   «vS 
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TABLE  III 


Cuiada     .     .     . 
Attstralia  .     .    . 
New  Zealand 
South  Africa .     . 
United  Kingdom 


Pbpuktioa. 


7,300,000 
4,500,000 
1,100,000 
6,000,000 
45,500,000 


IVoportioD 

Popula- 
tion. 


64,400,000 


11-SV 

'■4 

70-7  g 


Total 
Bipenditnic 
on  Defence. 


£81,841,884 


Defence 

Bxpeiiditure 

jirt»ibttted  lo 

proportion  to 

Population. 


100% 


X9,l  80,586 1 
5,686,988 
1,881,111 
7,555,490! 

57,487,969 


£81,841,884 


If  the  total  burden  of  defence,  Imperial  and 
local  were  thus  spread  over  aU  the  Dominions  as 
weU  as  the  United  Kingdom,  at  a  uniform  rate  per 
head,  the  injustice  inflicted  by  the  oresent  system 
would  be  greatly  reduced.    Absolute  fairness  can- 
not be  cUimed  for  this  or  any  other  scheme  for 
distributing  the  burden  of  public  expenditure.     No 
practical  reformer  hopes  for  a  scheme  of  taxation 
which  is  perfectly  just    Rather  he  looks  for  the 
feirest  scheme  which  is  really  workable.    Now  the 
principle   of  apportioning    Imperial   taxation   to 
each  Dominion  m  proportion  to  its  population  is 
simpUcity  itself.     The  estimates  and  census  supply 
the  necessary  figures  and  the  rest  is  merely  a 
question  of  arithmetic.      The  question  remains, 
however,  whether  in  this  scheme  there  is  no  in- 
justice which  might  be  removed  without  rendering 
the  system  unworkable,  and  one  has  but  to  glance  at 
the  last  table  to  discover  an  injustice  which  leaps 
to  the  ^e.    A  tax  levied  at  the  rate  of  £l :  5  :  27 
a  head  could  easily  be  borne  in  Austra^' .,  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  Canada,  or  in  New  Zealand, 
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but  would  &1I  with  opprasrive  wtdohf  ««  ♦!. 

of  South  Afrin.      A  *^5"r^^*  weight  on  the  people 

OT  south  AthcM.    And  the  reason  is  phun.    Nearly 

poverty  «„ongrt  tho«  cl.^T^Li'^K*^' 
suited  <mly  for  m.„ud  UW  7n^^  I^S^r 
U^  number  of  European.  «  uK  .ISTJ? 

U  .^e«  ip  South  Afric  S^t  whSsriTu* 
^-^venung  part,  of  the  ComlrwI^'u,     ?J 

s^u.rt^^t:j.f^:-h€?-- 

U.e  South  ^^^0U^:t1Ln.""'  ""^ 
wouH  h.ve  to  be  'redueeS  11.^"^  ^^^ 

rs^^t^:trrb^r^^^- 

any  rate  of  S.e  STffi        t  *»ckward  condition  at 
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that  the  average  wealth  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
South  Africa  may  not  be  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
average  wealth  in  the  other  self-governing  com- 
munities of  the  Commonwealth.  This,  however, 
is  guess-work,  and,  even  so,  the  proportion  will 
change  as  social  conditions  in  the  Union  are  im- 
proved. But  why  leave  the  matter  to  guess-work  ? 
Are  we  really  to  assume  that,  by  careftil  inquiry, 
men  practised  in  the  work  of  assessing  incomes  for 
the  purpose  of  taxation  cannot  arrive  at  a  juster 
estimate?  We  a^-e  not  suggesting  that  experts 
could  compare  with  perfect  accuracy  the  incomes  of 
people  in  South  Africa  and  in  the  other  Dominions. 
No  more  do  we  say  that  any  government  in  the 
world  arrives  at  an  accurate  assessment  of  individual 
incomes  for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  Governments 
are  content  with  measuring  the  comparative  ability 
of  various  classes  to  bear  taxation  as  well  as  they 
can,  and  divide  the  public  burdens  accordingly.  A 
perfectly  accurate  assessment  is  never  attained ;  for 
'  government  is  a  rough  business '  and  always  must 
be.  But  the  general  result  is  much  fairer  than  if 
the  incomes  of  all  the  taxpayers  were  taken  as  equal, 
and  the  public  burdens  were  raised  by  a  poU-tax. 
Suppose  that  in  England  all  taxation.  Imperial, 
national,  and  local,  were  levied  at  the  rate  of  £5  a 
head  on  man,  woman  and  child,  the  poor  would  be 
crushed  out  of  existence,  while,  for  the  moment, 
the  rich  would  scarcely  feel  the  burden.  They 
would  feel  it  presently,  however,  when  society 
collapsed  and  rich  and  poor  were  together  plunged 
into  ruin.  Any  system  of  taxation  is  dangerous  in 
direct  proportion  to  its  injustice.  The  government, 
therefore,  measures  the  taxable  capacity  of  classes 
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e^l^tt  r  ""'  "?  '*  "™'  "*  ""y  the  .id  of 
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several  Dominions,  and  the  natural  way  is  for  eaoh 

rrr*^  i"  *PP"'"*  -^^  assesso*"^^  expert 
practised  ,n  the  work  of  estimating  th^  cTpaSv^ 
vanous  classes  to  bear  taxation.  Thl^  ^^^'^^  ""^ 
of  South  Aftnno  1^     ^xation.     The  governments 

and  ^e  ™Srk,^!^^  "^"^'f '^  ^«^  ^««land 
»uu  me  umted  Kingdom  can  each  appoint  on^  an^ 

aeclare  ftom  time  to  time  whiit  in  their  opinion  is 
ti^^^ci^city  of  e«,h  South  Afric»TC 

S,„r  """^  "'"'  **<-  »  the  other 
In  order  to  accomplish  their  task,  the  assessor 

S^    .     .     *"=«,  but  also  in  Canada,  Australia 

^"  tf  ^"th  f,y"*^  '"•«^°»     Sotr^ 
Mve  assumed  that  the  income  in  each  of  these 

are  iim^     r  *°  ""^e  't  ?    Obviously  they 
•re  all  much  richer  per  head  than  South  Africi 

2^otf^'^  "  •'"'^"  »"  '■•»''  that  the^ 
™^ue  of  the  average  mcome  in  each  of  them  is  3 

«JI  always  remain  exactly  the  same.     It  would^ 
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strange  if,  in  countries  so  remote  from  each  other, 
and  with  economic  and  social  systems  so  widely 
different,  the  average  wealth  of  each  were  the  same, 
or  were  likely  to  remain  so.     The  assessors  wiU  be 
driven  to  declare  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  taxable 
capacity  of  the  average  citizen  in  each  of  these 
countries  differs,  and  that  the  difference  may  be 
represented  by  a  certain  ratio ;  and  will  any  one 
venture  to  assert  that  his  own  guess-work  comes 
nearer  the  truth  than  their  skilled  and  patient  in- 
vestigation ?    There  will  be  no  question  of  hurry. 
They  can  take  five  years  in  making  their  assessment, 
and  then  take  another 'five  in  making  the  next  one. 
They  can  be  given  power  to  call  for  any  returns 
they  please,  whether  of  wages  paid,  of  professional 
incomes  earned  or  of  dividends  declared.     The  re- 
sults can  be  checked  by  the  value  of  estates,  which 
have  to  be  assessed  every  time  they  pass  on  the 
death  of  an  owner  to  his  heirs.     The  real  purchasing 
value  of  money  in  each  community  can  be  ascer- 
tained, and  the  results  corrected  accordingly.     A 
provisional  assessment  can  be  framed  and  submitted 
to  all  the  Dominion  governments  together  with  the 
data  upon  which  it  is  based.     Their  arguments  can 
be  heard  and  weighed  by  the  assessors  in  open 
court ;  and  then  the  final  assessment  can  be  declared 
and  remain  in  force  for  five  or  for  any  other  period 
of  years  which   may   be  fixed.      Meanwhile  the 
assessors  can  be  engaged  upon  the  task  of  framing 
a  new  one. 

In  these  remarks  it  is  not  suggested  that  an 
estimate  of  the  average  income  available  to  each 
individual  man,  woman,  or  child,  civilized  or  savage, 
is  a  perfect  criterion  of  average  capacity  to  bear 
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taxation,  even  when  measnrMl    ««♦   •     ^ 

purcnase.     JliConomists  may    be  ahl*.   f«  o, 

point  IS  that  the  best  estunate  of  averaee  income 
wluch  human  ddU  can  ftame  will  offTa  Sr 
cntenon  of  capacity  to  bear  taxation  th»  7% 

«>e  e»stmg  system  which  leaves  four  ZTJ^ 
five  communities  concerned  to  do  what  ttey  Ife 

m«4rr^  °"  *"*  «*"  «•«  "hole  b^en  :f 
meeong  the  margin  needed  for  safetv     Ti,.*  • 

«U  that  is  claimed  for  this  proZT^d  ViL  " 
r  """'/"t""  than  incoLf^y  ^l^yTZ 
•Messors  to  measure  them,  if  and  so  &rT  thTv 
«m.  p»vided  that  their  data  a«  Ms^^^ 
the  governments  of  the  various  DomiTom  f^ 
cnticsm,  «,d  provided  that  before  theTriaw^ 

k  E'*^'  "^  P"*  ^''™««'  ""y  each  Don^^ 
B  heard  m  open  court  ?  If  the  duty  of  meS^ 
average  cap«dty  to  hear  taxation  is  famkly  ^S 
upon  the  assessors,  the  principles  upon  wSm 
^ment  c«.  he  made  win  be  woA^  ^t  aS 
contmuously  perfected  in  course  of  years^  T, 
pnncples  of  compensation  to  expropSo™«^ 
have  been  in  courts  of  arbitration. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  for  exnert.  t„  .  ^ 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  ass^mTTvle'^ 
average  mcome.  earned  in  e«>h  Dominio^  whl^ 
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to  the  lay  mind  may  seem  insuperable.    A  case  of 
this  kind,  which  is  equally  effective,  can  be  made 
against  proposals  to  value  the  property  of  water- 
companies,  tramways,  and  other  undertakings  for 
the  purpose  of  expropriation.     But  these  things 
have  to  be  done.    Society  cannot  escape  domg 
them,  unless  it  is  to  come  to  a  standstill.     Such 
questions  are,  in  fact,  submitted  to  arbitrators  who 
cfo  succeed  in  making    wt  ds.     They  do  not  satisfy 
all  the  ckimants.     They   would  not   themselves 
maintain  that  the  results  they  reach  are  ideally 
just     But  they  do  ge^  the  question  submitted  to 
them  settled  on  lines  far  nearer  to  ideal  justice 
than  if  legislators  guessed  what  compensation  should 
be  paid  to  shareholders  in  such  undertakings,  and 
put  their  guess  into  a  schedule  attached  to  the  Act 
of  Parliament  authorizing  the  expropriation.     In 
determining  the  relative  share  in  the  cost  of  their 
common   defence    which    would    fall    upor    -^ach 
Dominica,  the  same  principle  should  be  f»,        ^d. 
The  matter  should  not  be  left  to  guess-work  until 
all  the  measurable  factors  have  b^  measured  by 
those  best  qualified  to  measure  them.     This  is  all 
which  any  system  of  taxation,  or  indeed  any  system 
for  the  practical  administration  of  justice,  can  hope 
to  effect     At  present  the  share  bom  by  each  self- 
governing  community  is  a  question  of  chance.     A 
simple   apportionment   per   head   would   be   less 
unjust     But  a  much  fairer  result  can  be  made 
by  submitting  the  matter  to  arbitration  from  time 
to  time.    The  object  to  be  kept  in  sight  is  not  the 
attainmefnt  of  a  perfect  system  of  assessment  but 
merely  the  attainment  of  the  best  system  which  is 
practicable.     Imperial  expenses  can  only  be  ap- 
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Ci""  Th^arZ*^'  """"^^^""^  ^"  °°«  -'  three 
ways.     1  he  apportionment  m  ifht  be  settled  in  ti,« 

Obviously  thM  third  alternative  U  the  riZ  om  * 
W  ^''rl'"'"'^    "rh^concl-^iontowhic^wl.^  ^^ 
qu«t.on  whether  or  no  it  is  possible  to  dS«  °*^ 

^li^'Tr**  "^""^  '^'^  «"'«™  t^We 
capacity    of  these    various   self-Bovemin<T   »„™ 

munmes.    I„  answering  this  quesSZIreZ' 

happily,  compelled  to  rely  merely  upo7  Z^ 

arguments,  nor  even  upon  the  exp^i^e  fiST* 

commercid  arbitrationf^In  ISs/th^X^^^/j-j" 

c..^M^.;T-."^-rd.^:..^-: 

'  mto  Thr?^''T''l,'^^'"^  ^^'^'g^^  'to  inquire 
mto    the    Financial    Relations    between    Great 

capacity,  and  to  report : 

•  1.  Upon  what  principles  ot  comparison,  and  by 
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•  the  application  of  what  specific  standards,  the 

•  relative  capacity  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to 

•  bear  taxation  may  be  most  equitably  determined. 

'2.  What,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  the 

•  true  proportion,  under  the  principles  and  specific 
'standards  so  determined,  between  the  taxable 

•  capacity  of  Great  Britaui  and  Ireland/ 

The  results  of  this  inquiry  were  as  follows: 
Sir  Robert  Hamilton  died  before  signing  a  report. 
Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  recorded  hS  opinion  in  a 
separate  report  that,  so  long  as  the  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  maintained,  the 
questions  submitted  to  the  Conunission  were 
academic  and  did  not  seem  to  a  .init  of  an  answer.' 
Of  the  remaining  thirteen  commissioners,  three, 
Mr.  Sexton,  M.P.,  Mr.  Wolff,  M.P.,  and  the  Hon. 
Edward  Bkke,  M.P.,  signed  a  report  to  the  effect 
that  m  their  opinion  the  proportion  ,»f  Irish  to 
British  taxable  capacity  was  1  to  86.*  The  Right 
Hon.  O'Conor  Don,  Mr.  John  Redmond,  M.P., 
Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Hunter,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Wolff, 
M.P.,  gave  the  proportion  as  1  to  20  with  the 
qualification  that  it  was  possibly  much  less.'  Lord 
Farrer,  Lord  Welby,  and  Mr.  Currie  reported 
that  the  Irish  ♦  contribution  to  the  tax  revenue  of 

•  the  United  Kingdom  ought  not,  in  our  opinion, 

•  to  exceed  l-20th  or  l-21st  part  of  the  whole." 
The  Right  Hon.  Hugh  Childers,  who  died  before 
the  close  of  the  proceedings,  left  a  draft  report  in 
which  he  recorded  his  opinion  'that  the  taxable 
'  capacity  of  Ireland  relatively  to  that  of  Great 
'  Britain  may  be  taken  to  be  at  present  as  1  to  19, 

»  [C— 8262,  p.  136.]  «  Idem,  p.  85.  s  u^  „  gg. 


Idem, 


p.  51. 
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't\7un[t!S"^'*!Li''^*^"^^  CHAP, 

on  th.  rl^  f •"«^*'™-      Sir  David  Barboir's  view     ^^" 
'  It  wn  •'m  *.:!  TJ^^  ^"°*'"«  »*  ^^*t«r  length. 

•"tafll        «P^«n*^tion    of  what  is  m^t  b^ 
Mcepted.  and  it  appears  to  be  impossible  either 

'  o?  "L"  a\l?'^n  ^!?"'"'  '^'  the'^easuremen 
'  accu^nw  ^f  "'*/   ^'  *°  *PP^y  i*  ^th  complete 
'  "  t^^?h7         *^'  determination   of  the   relative 
taxable  capacity  "  of  two  countries. 

*^uirpc     TT"°".'"   '^^'^"^    *°  *»^«    matter 
reqmres  us  to  determine  the  proportion  in  which  a 

oetween  Great  Bntain  and  Ireland  if  regard  be 
had  only  to  the  resources  of  the  two  countries. 

vanous  suggestions  have  been  put  forward 

jmd  calculations  made,  with  a  view  to'lieteSng 

'^d7^w"  v'^*'''  capacity  "of  Great  Brit^f 

•  ^1  i.^  .      ,.^**°®  °^  **»^  calculations  can  be 
accepted  impUcitly,  but  on  a  review  of  aSTthe 

for  doubting  that  the  resources  of  Ireland  are  to 

^ose  of  Great  Britain  in    a  proportion    W 

between  1  to  16  and  1  to  21.  ^ 

•  Ii^L!?^  P^POrtion  of  revenue  to  be  raised  from 

•  th^tf  "^  *"*  ^  ''«^^*^  '°*^^^  »>y  a  reference  to 

•  Dr3       '.  T^r'y  "  °^  *^^  *^°  ^«"«tries.  the 
proportion  of  ^th  appears  to  me  to  be  fair.' ' 

rennl    tf  T'J^S'  ^°™™«sioners  who  left  signed 

S^  n''?«^r  ^"'^  ^«"^^'  Lord  Wdby, 
and  Sir  David  Barbour  might  be  selected  as  thofe 
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with  a  world-wide  reputation  in  matters  of  public 
finance.     Not    merely  did    they  think   that   the 
question  submitted  to  them  was  such  as  permitted 
of  an  answer,  but  the  answers  they  gave  were 
approximately  the  same.    All  of  them  were  pre- 
pared to  recognize  the  ratio  of  1  to  20  as  a  pro- 
portion upon  which  the  British  Government  might 
take  practical  steps  for  readjusting  the  taxation 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    These  were 
the  findings  after  two  years  o*  Inquiry  by  men 
who  could  only  spare  fragments  of  their  time  to 
the  work  of  the  Commission  from  other  public 
duties.     Is  it  rash  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  a 
Board  of  Assessors  similarly  experienced  in  public 
finance  could  in  the  space  of  five  years  arrive 
at  an  approxunately  just  ratio  of  taxable  capacity 
between  the  various  Dominions,  if  that  were  the 
sole  duty  these  men  were  called  upon  to  perform  ? 
Supported,  then,  by  some  practical  experience 
in  arguing  that  the  thing  can  be  done,  let  us 
assume,  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquuy,  that  it  has 
been  done,  and  that  the  assessors  have  declared  the 
taxable  capacity  of  an  average  taxpayer  in  each  of 
the  five  self-governing  Dominions  to  be  that  shown 
in  the  following  table : — 

Taxablecapacity  of  an  average  Canadian  .5-5 

»  M  M  »       Australian    .  .5-3 

M  u  »  ,t       New  Zealander  5-4 

"  M  M  M       South  African  1 

»  »         M  M       Englishman  6 

By  the  simple  process  of  multiplying  each  of 
these  figures  by  the  population  of  each  Dommion, 
we  arrive  at  the  proportion  in  which  the  burden  of 
Imperial  taxation  should  be  divided  between  them 
as  foUows : — 
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TABLE  IV 


Canada 
Australia    . 
New  Zealand 
South  Africa 
United  Kingdom 


Ratio  of  Tax- 
able Capacity 

of  Average 
Citiieii  in  each 

Dominion. 


5-5 

SS 

5-4 

1 

6 


Population. 


7,800,000 
♦,500,000 
1,100,000 
6,000,000 
45,500,000 


Resultant 
Ratio  of  Tax- 
able Capacity 
of  each 
Dominion. 

40,150,000 

83,850,000 

5JJ40,000 

6,000,000 

278,000,000 


64,400,000        348,940,000 


Taking  the  expenditure  required  for  defence 

£81,241,824,  this  sum  will  have  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  various  Dominions  as  foUows'-!! 


TABLE  V 


Total  Quota 

due  ftom  each 

Dominion  for 

Defence. 
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As  against  these  sums  due  from  the  various 
Dominions  to  the  Imperial  Treasury,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  subsidies  in  aid  of  local  defence  are 
due  from  the  Imperial  Treasury  to  the  Dominions, 
as  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  this  aigument  in 
Table  No.  II.  In  the  absence  of  any  sufficient 
reason  why  the  Imperial  Government  should 
collect  these  amounts  from  Dominion  taxpayers 
only  to  return  them,  the  subsidies  may  be  de- 
ducted  from  the  total  amount  severally  due  to 
the  Imperial  Treasury  from  each  Dominion.  It 
will  be  enough  for  jthe  Imperial  Government  to 
collect  the  balance.  The  sums  which  the  Imperial 
Government  will  have  to  collect  in  each  Dominion 
are  now  shown  in  the  last  column  of  the  followintr 
table:—  * 

TABLE  VI 


Total  Quote  due 
ftomeach 

Dominion  to  the 

Imperial 

Tieasurjr. 

Leu  Subsidy 
due  from  Im- 
perial Treasury 
to  each 
Dominion 
Government 

Sum  to  be  actu- 
aUycoUectedby 
Imperial  Govern- 
ment from  tax- 
payers of  each 
Dominion. 

Canada 
Australia    . 
New  Zealand 
South  Africa 
United  Kingdom 

£9,347,908 
5,552,867 
1,382,978 
1,896,948 

63,561,123 

£1,000,000 

3,000,000 

500,000 

1,000,000 

3,895,547 

£8,347,908 

2,552,867 

882,978 

396,948 

60,165,576 

£81,241,824 

£8,895,547 

£72,346,277 



CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE     INCIDENCE    OF    IMPERIAL    TAXATION     AS 
BETWEEN    ONE    TAXPAYER    AND    ANOTHER 

ll^^r    '"'**  PJ**"  "^  *****  P'^P^^^J  i"  the  last 

mo«^^«nS      T*"  ^^"  *****  ^^^  ™"«h  'avenue,  no 
more  and  no  less,  was  due  from  the  taxpayers 

1^1^  ^r  T"-     '*  '^"*"°«'  therefore  r^ " 
nut  in  Z**''  ^"P^™**  ^^*«^  °f  ^i^anee  caX 

E  A  """^  '^''"P*^"  ^^**»  th«^e  of  the  United 

Astraimng  if  necessary,  upon  individual  taxpavere 
m«ieB„tish  Isles.  Under  the  system  we  Sw 
considenng  he  would  have  to  obtain  it  from  the 
^payers,  not  of  one,  but  of  all  the  self-^e^nin^ 
Domimons,  Let  us  take  the  simplest  ex^^plTfo? 
^e  purpose  of  Uustratioa     In  tiie  case  of'^New 

k  oTdf r?w  I,  *P*^T'  "°  "^""'^  «°d  "o  less;  and 
m  order  that  he  may  be  sure  of  doing  so  he  must 

be  placed  m  such  a  position  that  he  caf  if  necesX 
djstijm  up3n  their  goods  for  the  taxes  sev^rX 

will  trench  as  httle  as  possible  upon  the  powe«  now 
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exercised  by  the  Dominion  parliament  at  Welling, 
ton,  of  distributing  the  public  burdens  between 
one  New  Zealander  and  another. 

In  matters  of  taxation  the  ultimate  problem  is 
that  of  distributing  a  given  burden  on  just  principles 
between  individuals.     Readers  of  the  last  chapter 
will  realize  that  some  progress  has  been  made  to- 
wards the  solution  if  the  issues  can  be  narrowed 
by  the  means  there  suggested.     Clearly  a  most 
important  step  has  been  made  if  the  incidence  of 
taxation,  ag  between  one  Dominion  and  another,  can 
be  placed  beyond  dispute  by  means  of  a  permanent 
judicial  machinery.     The  question  as  to  what  pro- 
portion  of  Imperial  expenditure  is  due  fW)m  this  or 
that  Dominion,  can  never  then  become  a  question  of 
controversy  m  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  bones  of  contention  will  have  been 
removed,  once  and  for  all,  fron^  the  arena  of  political 
discussion.     The  estimates  having  been  fixed  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  in  any  given  year,  it  will 
then  be  clear  that  for  that  year  so  much  is  due  to 
the  Imperial  Treasury  from  the  taxpayers  of  each 
Dominion — no  more  and  no  less. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  problem,  however, 
has  yet  to  be  faced.  Assuming,  for  example,  that 
m  one  particular  year  a  cash  contribution  of 
£882,978  was  due  from  the  taxpayers  of  New 
Zealand  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  how  is  the 
incidence  of  that  burden  between  one  New  Zealand 
taxpayer  and  another  to  be  settled  ?  It  must,  of 
course,  be  settled  by  some  Act  of  Parliament, 
which,  as  interpreted  by  the  Courts,  wiU  enable  the 
Imperial  Minister  of  Fmance  to  ascertain  to  the 
uttermost  farthing  the  exact  amount  due  m  accord- 
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questiorSi^  SST'u'"  whom  the  Uxing  Uw  in 

.   "ren'.*'^"""  '-"P"^  Government  to  get  ...» 

«ll«i  r^       "  «<»'*"'*  with  which  it  S,  2.*^ 
couect  a  given  sum  rwhioh  ft^«  ♦u         *  ^^  can  deter- 

mu^tion*;.  have^'r?^;^' P"P<»J  <"  ."Kg 
Zealwd  t«iiuv.»   „i,- i.  ,  '""•'•""J  ftom  New 

Imperii  S^tT^  ,  ••"  ■"""  ^^  the 
".Slnt  duVt7e.^h  ,^7  ^ourately  the 
impossible  to  fiame  anv  ^^T      Ohvjously  it  fa 

fo«,  be  one  whiehlSi%  It  le^T  ttt  **  *^ 
•nd  in  orfer  that  the™.  ^\.  ^  *"•*  mount 
point,  it  m^T  rS.^2  ^  •  °  ''°''''*  •'»''»  the 

.^^Stei'o^zHSSr 

1.W,  h;  h«  s  o  ^itt^The  *;r  frt  °'  *« 

-oM  Win  go  .tnU^'T^e  xttL^^:^^ 
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ment  to  be  used  by  them  for  New  Zealand  purposes. 
The  law  or  laws  in  question  must  be  calculated  in 
any  event  to  produce  more  revenue  than  is  needed 
to  meet  the  New  Zealand  quota.  Now  how  is  the 
Imperial  Government  to  get  this  law  or  laws 
determining  the  exact  amount  due  from  each  of 
the  New  Zealand  taxpayers  onto  the  Imperial 
statute-book  ? 

In  the  previous  chapters  of  this  inquiry  we  have 
shown  that  the  Imperial  Government  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Dominion  governments  on  the  other, 
each  have  spheres  of  their  own,  which  ought,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  be  kept  distinct  from  one  another. 
The  proper  sph'^re  of  the  Imperial  Government  is 
the  control  of  foreign  relations  and  of  matters 
inseparable  therefrom.  The  proper  sphere  of  the 
Dominion  government  is  to  mould  the  social 
development  of  the  nation  it  controls.  We  have 
shown  that  in  order  to  do  this  the  Dominion 
government  must  at  any  rate  control  the  framing 
of  tariffs,  and  cannot  frdly  mould  the  development 
of  the  social  structure  mJess  it  determines  the 
character  of  all  taxation  to  be  levied.  The  Imperial 
Parliament  cannot  fix  tariffs,  or  even  impose 
graduated  income-taxes  or  super-taxes,  without 
depriving  the  Dominion  parUaments  in  some 
measure  of  a  power  they  must  have  if  they  are 
to  discharge  the  functions  which  are  peculiarly 
their  own. 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  impossible  to  give 
the  Imperial  Government  the  powers  of  taxation 
it  must  have  and  yet  keep  it  from  invading  the 
sphere  proper  to  the  Dominion  government.  In 
previous  federations  the  invariable  practice  has  been 
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<wi«,„i       """^"onties.     But  m  all  these  cases  th*.    ^viii 
mti»»..  .k        I  ™''"'™"«   the  soc  al   life  of  its  «>"'«•»' 

thisessenJ?e™rthatutL*°:i  *'"  *"  '"  ""T" 
State.    It  is  a  wlJ^Jd  sUte  ~e  r^"'"^'?'  ^^ 
whole  nations  withm  its  LTts.^  Thl  nl""  ^^^ 
must  each  have  governments  of'te^^tn"  .^. 

wi^  their  several  jLSZ'"''  ""•"■"•  ^l" 

«.«t  is  mdeed  possible  whieh  InoHl^tS  '''S™'"'' 
ttet^l^roTSe-'tti^r  "^f^^*  ^ 

rn^ift^^fhtrSeteLtrr ''"""■ 

sums  it  requires  for  its  own  puCeTrl  f  K 
consider  the  incidence  of  tax^atir^uiJlTto  t^ 
duce  that  total  sum  from  the  point  of^w*°of  ^ 
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CHAP,  own  social  policy.  After  determining  how  far  that 
total  is  to  be  raised  by  direct  or  indirect  taxation, 
and  the  relative  amounts  to  be  paid  by  rich  and 
poor,  it  can  then  hand  over  to  the  Imperial  ParUa- 
ment  for  a  period  of  years  such  of  these  taxes  ..j 
will  provide  enough  to  cover  the  quota.  The 
Imperial  Parliament  can  then  register  these  taxing 
laws  as  Imperial  statutes,  and  the  Imperial  Gk)vem- 
ment  can  tiien  collect  the  taxes  in  accordance  with 
their  terms.  At  the  end  of  the  period,  or  earlier,  on 
sufficient  notice  being  given,  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment will  be  able  to  alter  the  incidence  of  taxation 
on  its  own  citizens,  provided  always  that  the  taxes 
allotted  to  the  Imperial  Government  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  cover  the  Dominion  quota.  If  it 
fails  to  make  proposals  sufficient  for  that  purpose, 
the  Imperial  Parliament  will  have  to  determine  the 
nature  of  such  taxes  as  must  be  imposed  on  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Dominion  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
contribution  that  is  due  from  them  to  Imperial 
expenses.  The  Imperial  Grovemment  would  thus 
have  in  any  case  the  legal  power,  no  less  than  it 
now  has,  of  raising  revenue  for  Imperial  purposes, 
while  the  Dominion  government  could,  so  long  as 
it  chose,  control  the  incidence  of  taxation  from 
first  to  last 
The  For  the  purpose  of  illustration  we  may  now 

m^i^ted  return  to  the  simple  case  of  New  Zealand.  We 
Jy^*^  have  supposed  that  in  one  year  the  Imperial 
New  Government  is  to  raise  £882,978  from  New 
Zealand  taxpayers.  The  government  of  New 
Zealand  might  then  take  one  of  two  courses.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  might  frame  a  new  law  estimated 
to  raise  the  amount,  say,  of  £1,500,000  from  New 


Zealand. 
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Zealand  taxpayers,  and  hand  that  Uw  over  to  the    chap 
Impei«UGovenunentfor«Jmtot»tionforaM„^    ^• 
at  say  five  yean.     The  constitution  would  p^^ 
that  the  law,  though  framed  by  th     Domi^on 

raruament,  become  an  Imperial  statute.  If  in 
^uence  of  some  iqpd  dedsion,  the  law  shoJS 
afterwards    prove    defective    and    require    some 

rC  r.^a^e'  'r '^  ^-^^^nil^t  Zl 
a^r^tt  "»k«™«h. amendments,  after  consulta- 

ance  with  the  terms  of  the  hiw  the  Imnerial 
Government  would  coUect  the  revenue  it  VST 
«t«nmg  £882,978,  and  passing  on  any  bS»l' 
over  «,d  above  that  amount  in  that  vL  to^h^ 
government  of  New  Zeahnd.  ^  ** 

On  the  other  hand,  the  government  of  New 
ZeaUnd  m«ht  prefer  to  tnmsfer  existing  sou\S 

hsted    by   experience.      The   land   MTfncoS 

ri^  M^       "'''  "*»  good  case  in  point     The 
Imperial  Government  would  coUect  Uiese  t«x« 

ot  £488.744  to  the  New  ZeaUnd  Treasunr  B..t 
™^ess  these  taxes  are  alre«ly  colS'  by  .^ 
^te  revenue  office  it  might  not  suit  tte  Ne^ 
^eaUnd  government  to  transfer  them  Si- 
particular  difficulty  could  be  mfly  tSing  ^ 
fte  customs,  which  yielded  in  the  vMr  iflf  ^^ 

LT**-  J^    '■"»«"'•    Cover :.Ct    wtJd 
th«  have  .  baUnce  of  £2,448.766  to  hand  ov«  to 

due  from  New  Zealand   taxpayers   to*  Im^ 
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expenses.  If,  within  the  period  of  five  years  for 
which  such  sources  were  transferred,  the  Imperial 
estimates  should  have  to  be  increased  beyond 
previous  forecasts,  in  view  of  some  threatened 
foreign  aggression,  other  sources  might  have  to 
be  transferred,  or,  failing  such  a  transfer,  the 
Imperial  Government  would  have  to  fall  back  on 
its  own  power  of  direct  taxation. 

A  Dominion  government  might  thus,  so  long  as 
it  chose,  retain  for  itself  the  whole  power  of  distri- 
buting public  burdens,  including  Imperial  taxation, 
between  one  taxpayer  and  another  within  the  limits 
of  its  own  jurisdiction.  If  a  Dominion  government 
failed  to  exercise  this  option,  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment could  at  once  fall  back  on  its  essential  powers 
of  framing  measures  of  taxation  for  itself.  The 
Imperial  Government  would  never  be  paralysed, 
as  was  the  first  American  Congress,  by  mere 
inaction  on  the  part  of  Dominion'  governments. 
Its  Minister  of  Finance  would  be  able  to  collect 
revenue  needed  for  the  discharge  of  its  great 
responsibilities  from  the  taxpayers  themselves. 
The  first  inexorable  condition  of  responsibility,  as 
noted  at  the  opening  of  the  previous  chapter,  would 
have  been  satisfied— the  condition  which  must  be 
realized  in  any  proposal  for  change  which  respon- 
sible Imperial  statesmen  can  accept.  But  the 
system  would  also  leave  it  open  to  each  Dominion 
government  to  realize  for  itself  the  second  con- 
dition set  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
chapter.  Each  "Dominion  government  could,  so 
long  as  it  chose,  continue  to  decide  a^^  questions 
of  the  incidence  of  taxation,  and  therefore  to 
exercise,  no  less  than  it  exercises  now,  the  complete 
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The  foregoing  phu,  is  not  suggested  as  tlie  onlv 

^th  the  power  of  Doa,i.,i;;„"7,^i'rt,t  ^^ 
tteincidence  of  taction  between  ii,di«^,Ss     M 

brief  i„q'„i^  it  is  ^  to"u^'"'o'n,l^ 
and  to  show  that  it  is  So  p««Sl        "'*'^* 
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Returning  to  the  point  from  which  we  diverged 
at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  XVI.,  it  is  apparent 
that  an  Imperial  Minister  of  Finance  must  be 
included  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  as  well  as  the 
Foreign  Minister,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  Now  all  the 
men  who  have  filled  these  ojffices  will  agree  that 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  and  the  management 
of  naval  and  military  affairs  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  control  of  India,  the  Protectorates 
of  Egypt  and  Central  Africa  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  also  of  isolated  posts  on  the  great  maritime 
routes  like  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Perim,  Aden,  Singa- 
pore, and  Hong-Kong.  Each  and  all  of  them 
would  insist  that  no  cabinet  could  ever  be  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and  defence 
unless  it  included  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
and  the  Colonial  Secretary.  When  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  had  been  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  those  of  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  the  Colonial 
Secretary  would  of  course  be  confined  to  dealing 
with  the  Crown  Colonies.  In  this  part  of  the 
inquiry,  therefore,  the  term  •  Colonial  office  *  must 
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1.  l,000,000white  population  resident  in  Dependencies. 
868,000,000  ocdoored  popnktion. 

869,000,000. 

2.  14,000,000  white  population. 

5,000,000  oolonied  population. 
8.  Indnding  ocdonred  population  of  U.S. A.  and  South 
American  BepaUics  tooth  oi  Benador  and  Colombia. 

4.  The  area  oi  eoontries  eootaining  both  white  and 
eolonred  races  has  been  distributed  in  proportion  to  the 
numbeis  of  each. 

5.  The  width  of  the  narrow  strip  representing  the  ares 
df  the  United  Kingdom  has  had  to  be  exaggerated  somewhat 
in  <nder  to  show  it  on  a  diagram  of  this  scale. 
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be  understood  as  refemng  to  that  side  of 
department  only. 

st.^*  r  discussing  these  great  departments  of 

^*     i  Yu  "  ^  ^^^^'^^  **  ***«  ^'"^  ^th  which  they 

suggest  their  magmtude.  In  the  left-hand  fi^ 
the  races  of  European  origin  are  distinguished 
from  aU  the  other  famiUes  of  mankind,  who  have 
not  as  yet,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Japanese,  shown  themselves  equal  to  the  task  of 
self-government  The  importance  of  this  distinc 
o^°nf  ?^  ^  ■'**^  '"^^^'^  '^  "  remembered  that, 

«?S?n  •♦^c"""^^  *°  P'^"^*  i*'  *he  people 
^the  Umted  States,  as  weU  as  those  of  the  Sh 

Doimmons,  have  closed  their  territories  to  settle- 
^L7      oJ^  "^^  represented  in  the  shaded 
rectangles.    Those   races,    nevertheless,  comprise 
tiie  great  part  of  mankind,  and  of  this  majority  the 
mlLf'nf^^  !  "^  ""^^  responsible  for  the  goVem- 
ment  of  about  one-third.    The  task  of  ruling  vast 
communities^  which  camiot  as  yet  govern  them- 
sdves,  h^  bec^  accepted  by  the  state  which  in 
modern  times  has  been  mainly  identified  with  the 
prmciple  of  self-government.     By  the  extension  of 
Its  citizenship  to  the  backward  races  the  Common- 
wealth has  come  to  include  one  quarter  of  the 
human  race    The  constituent  elements  of  this 
complex  polity  are  analysed  in  the  diagram  in- 
serted opposite  to  page  59.  which  the  reader  ^  do 
well  to  open  and  keep  before  him  while  .eading 
this    chapter.     He    will    thus    realize    that    the 
Commonwealth   is   a   typical  section  of  human 
society  mduding  every  race  and  level  of  civilization 
oigamzed  as  one  state     In  this  world  Common-' 
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weahh  the  heakty  of  goyernment  is  nmyed  to 
the  Europetn  minority,  for  the  unantweraUe  reaaon 
that,  for  the  preient,  at  any  rate,  this  portion  of  its 
citixens  is  akme  capable  of  the  task. 

These  are  the  ftcts,  but  in  the  view  of  numy 
they  are  fkcts  at  Tarianoe  with  the  natural  rights  of 
num.  The  doctrine  *that  peo^de  must  govern 
'  themselves  *  has  been  described  by  the  American 
Ambassador  in  London  as  'the  (me  ftmdamental 

*  and  unalterable  het  of  the  policy  and  principle  of 

*  the  United  SUtes— that  which  clinches  it  as  a 

*  keystone.*  *  Such  a  principle,  however,  cannot  be 
true  in  one  part  of  the  worid  without  being  true 
in  another.  If  it  is* true  that  in  America  people 
must  be  lejft  to  govern  themselves  irrespective  of 
their  cvprncaty  tot  the  task,  then  it  is  also  true  of 
people  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  world  is 
not  large  enough  to  contain  two  moralities  on  a 
subject  like  this. 

The  opinion  here  voiced  by  the  American 
Ambassador  has  jdenty  of  exponents  outside  the 
United  States.  In  England  they  are  numerous 
enough,  but  their  influence  is  qualified  by  a  sense 
of  responsibility,  for  Englishmen  have  idways  to 
ask  thonselves  what  would  happen  to  India,  Egypt, 
and  the  African  Protectorates  if  left  to  govern 
themselves.  They  are  driven  to  ocmsider  this 
doctrine  in  the  light  of  its  practical  results.  In  the 
Dominions,  however,  and  especially  in  those  where 
no  such  responsibilities  have  been  assumed,  the 
view  in  question  has,  not  unnaturally,  a  greater 
influence.  By  considarable  numbers  of  thinking 
men  it  is   urged   that   these  vast   communities 

I  2%MM,  Febnuuy  7, 1914. 
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■jKjuM  be  given  their  independence,  or  at  uy  rate 
wvery  Idea  of  one  people  govemiiur  another  ii 

M^™  ,ri.'^'T!!.°'J°^«  with  the  people  of 

pomwn  cre.ua  by  this  attitude  kthe  Dominions 
«  i^nously  complicated  by  the  vigoro^Tpn^ 

from  India  and  perhaps  from  Egypt 

h.J.  r^i!!  °°!.°^  *^*  "°**  *^ou8  difficulties  which 

conftimts  the  Commonwealth.    Can  ministers,  who 

!^1  i!I*  ^"^  "^  ''****  '"•y*  ""^^^  *»»«  «i»tmg 
^^become  responsible  for  the  general  govem- 

TOit  of  the  Commonwealth,  remove  this  dfflculty 
fhall  be  left  to  govern  themselves?    The  a^ 

!ff  T'^^^  ^°"***'  ^  ^«  *»*^«  i*  '^  the  words 
JnK^lr"'?'^  demoa»tic  of  aU  those  statesmen. 
J^  Morley.  speakmg  in  the  year  1908  from  his 
aeat  on  the  Government  bench  as  Secretary  of  State 

^1^^.t5"  P^~^  ^  °P^°°  on^ecord  a^ 

foflows :  'If  my  existence,  either  offlciaUy  or  cor- 

P^y,  w«e  proLonged  twenty  times  longer  than 

«ther  of  th<mi  IS  hkely  to  be.  a  Parliamentary 

system  in  India  IS  not  at  aU  the  goal  to  which 
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•  I  would  for  one  moment  aspire.     I  shall  not  be 

•  taken  to  indicate  that  for  a  moment  I  can  dream 

•  you  can  transplant  British  institutions  wholesale 

•  into  India.     That  is  a  fantastic  and  ludicrous 

•  dream.     Lven  if  it  could  be  done  it  would  lot 
'  be  good  for  India.' 

We  must  turn,  then,  to  the  other  alternative. 
Can  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  share  with 
those  of  the  Dominions  the  task  of  controling 
the  foreign  affairs  and  defence  of  the  Common- 
wealth as  a  whole,  while  retaining  on  their  own 
shoulders  a  separate  responsibility  for  governing 
the  great  Dependencies  ?  Translated  into  practice 
^  alternative  woujd  mean  that  an  Imperial 
Government,  responsible  no  less  to  people  in  the 
Dominions  than  those  in  the  British  Isles,  would 
control  foreign  affaire  and  defence,  while  the 
Dommion  government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
would  control  the  internal  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ments of  India,  Egypt,  the  African  Protectorates, 
and  aU  those  other  territories  and  Crown  Colonies 
whose  governments  are  at  present  controlled  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

This  second  alternative  is  no  more  practicable 
than  the  first  Before  these  backward  races  came 
into  touch  with  Europeans  they  had  never  realized 
self-government  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term 
has  been  used  throughout  this  inquiry.  Such 
governments  as  they  had  were  unstable,  and  have 
always  begun  to  disintegrate  when  exposed  to  the 
corrodmg  action  of  private  adventurers  from  Europe 
m  search  of  wealth.  Japan  is  so  far  the  oidy 
exception.  From  Morocco  to  China  the  same 
process  has  continued  for  the  last  four  centuries 
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^1J!^^V"  ^^  "^^^^y-     Since  the  ocean 

o^^^.T^^u^  '^^  ***^"'  continents  wei^ 
opened  to  trade,  then-  native  rulers  have  been 
gradually  nhed  by  influences  which  tiiey  hZ 
not  the  strength  of  character  to  ,^ist     Littie  by 

^^r^\LTfV\'^''^  '"^"^  ^"*«  «haos,  and 
tie  woriHF  "^'"  ^*^"  threatened  the  peace  of 
tmZ^r"^^  '^^^'  ^*^«  ^^  to  i'ltervene. 

wLdT  whfi  r  T?  **  ^  *^"  ^"*^^  Common- 
wealth  which  has  had  to  provide  a  government 

these  helpless  communities  from  exploitation  at 
the  hands  of  its  own  citizens. 

fm3^^  t*^]""'*?  **^  *  government,  so  established  The 
from  outside,  depends,  in  the  last  resort,  on  ite  ^^. 

ffovri^nSr^'">    '°  ^^^  ^°'^»  BritaS^uld  a-" 
S.T^?r^^'  India  nor  Egypt  unless  it  maintained  S^Xv 

ro  rr  ??  t  ^^^^^^^^^  S" 

"^  be  responable  for  the  poUcy  of  the  eoTemment  &^. 
whose  .uthority  it  „.y  be  c.uli  up„/to3  gS?" 

the  Union  Government,  but  not  tiU  the  Union  is  "^ 
prep^  to  provide  the  force,  whieh  oont^r^^"^ 
It  TOs  only  on  that  condition  that  Papua  w^ 

toese  territories  were  neither  so  huge  nor  so  cen- 
^  as  to  raise  issues  which  seriously  affect  the 
^bon,  of  the  Commonwealth  with  fo«ign1Ltt 
In  the  last  centuor  Camula  might  per^  h.« 
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incorporated  the  West  Indies.      But  since   the 
openmg  of  the  Panama  Canal  has  given  to  these 
isknds  a  new  strategic  importance,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  the  Imperial  Government  to  relinquish 
theur  control,  even  though  Canada  were  prepared 
to  guarantee  the  maintenance  of  internal  order. 
These  things  are  a    matter    of  degree.      India, 
Egypt,  and  the  African  territories,  by  reason  of 
then-  size  as  weU  as  of  their  position,  inevitably 
brmg  whatever  government   controls  them  into 
deUcate  relations  with  foreign  states.    The  conduct 
of  their  internal  government    is    so    inseparably 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  foreign  affiurs  and 
defence,  that  the  busmess  of  the  Foreign,  Indian 
and  Colonial  Offices  could  not  be  conducted  at  all 
unless  the  ministers  in  charge  of  them  were  united 
in  one  cabinet     As  this  war  has  shown,  the  native 
armies  of  India,  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  Protectorates, 
as  well  as  the  armies  of  occupation,  are  integral 
factors  in  the  whole  scheme  of  Imperial  defence. 
They  must  be  controUed  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment    But  that  one  authority  should  control  the 
Indian  and  Egyptian  armies,  while  another  and 
wholly    separate    authority    controls    their    civil 
administration,  is  unthinkable. 

These  are  the  practical  considerations,  but  they 
hinge  on  moral  factors  which  lie  beyond  the 
compass  of  this  report  The  inclusion  m  one  vast 
Commonwealth  of  the  most  democratic  countries 
m  the  world  side  by  side  with  ancient  and  primitive 
communities,  which  constitute  whole  sections  of 
the  human  race  and  are  scattered  all  over  the 
world,  is  the  consequence  neither  of  chance  nor  of 
forethought  This  conjunction  of  human  elements  so 
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different  in  one  world  Commonwealth  is  the  gradual 
5^     B*^..?"^^^^?^  necessities  of  hmnan  life, 
ine  British   Commonwealth  exists   to   maintain 
ordered  relations  between  most  different  families 
of  men  ordamed  by  Providence  to  dweU  together 
on  one  planet,  the  various  regions  of  which  have 
now  been  brought  mto  intimate  contact  one  with 
another.     But  that  theme  could  scarcely  be  treated 
without  developing  this  one  chapter  into  a  separate 
volume.     For  a  like  reason  no  adequate  answer  has 
been  given  to  the  question  whether  it  is  right 
that    ^e    Commonwealth    should    govern    these 
Dependencies  at  aU.    To  answer  that  question  we 
must  ako  discuss  what  the  object  of  that  govern- 
ment  should  be  if  it  is  to  be  maintained.     Should 
Bntish  rule  m  the  Dependencies  seek  merely  to 
maintam  order?    Or  should  it  look  further  than 
mere  order,  and  endeavour  to  fit  these  relatively 
backward  peoples  for  assuming  responsibility  for 
then-  own  government  in  time  to  come?    These 
are  problems  which  mvolve  the  rebtions  of  the 
people  of  Europe  to  races  more  backward  than 
themsdye,.     They  involve   the  relations  of  the 
principal  famihes  of  the  human  nice  to  each  other 
and   are   therefore   of  aU   human   problems   the 
greatest.    To  those  who  wiU  realize  this  truth  it 
need  scarcely  be  argued  that  this  task,  if  any, 
should  rest  upon  all  the  members  of  the  Common- 
wealth competent  to  exercise  political  power,  and 

^"if  u**'!?    «  .*^  "^"^"^  "^^'^ly  *o  th*>se  who 
inhabit  the  Bntish  Isles.     This  having  been  said. 

It  IS  vain  to  attempt  an  adequate  treatment  of  the 

subject  ma  volume  which,  if  it  is  to  be  brief,  must 

be  hmited  to  stating  the  practical  problems  with 
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which  it  deals  in  the  merest  outline.  These  wider 
issues,  however,  have  not  been  burked,  but  are 
exammed  at  length  in  another  report,  the  leading 
conclusions  of  which  can  only  be  summarized  here. 
For  a  fuller  discussion  of  these  issues  the  reader 
must  turn  to  its  pages. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  volume  it  suffices  to 
recall  the  test  to  which,  as  previously  noted,  such  pro- 
posals as  those  we  are  here  discussing  will  be  brought 
the  moment  they  enter  the  region  of   practical 
politics.     No  statesman  experienced  in  such  matters 
will  ever  consent  to  be  answerable  for  the  safety  of 
the  Conmionwealth  to  one  parliament,  if  ministers 
responsible  for  the  government  of  India  and  the 
great  Dependencies  are  to  be  made  responsible  to 
another.      No  proposal  to  entrust  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affiiirs  to  a  parliament  responsible  to  all  the 
self-govemmg  Dominions,  while  leaving  theDe'-end- 
encies  to  the  Dominion  parliament  of  the  British 
Isles,  is  feasible  in  practice.     If  any  serious  student 
of  the  subject  has  doubts  on  the  matter,  he  can 
easily  set  them  at  rest  by  a  question  addressed  in 
identical  terms  to  every  occupant  of  the  front 
benches  in  the  Imperial  ParUament  who  has  ever  been 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign,  Indian,  or  Colonial 
Affairs.     If  questioned  apart,  without  chance  of 
reference  to  each  other,  they  will  all  answer  to  the 
eSect  that  the  government  of  the  greater  Depend- 
encies is  no  more  separable  from  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affiiirs  and  defence,  than  foreign  affiiirs  and 
defence  are  separable  from  each  other. 

The  immediate  point  therefore  to  keep  in  view 
is  this  :  the  people  of  the  Dominions  cannot  share 
m  the  control  o*  their  foreign  affairs  with  those  of 
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the  Brituh  Isles  unless  they  are  ready  to  share 
riso  in  tte  task  of  governing  the  great  DeZS! 
enaes.  ^Let  those  who  decline  to  falaL  Set 
«eept  the  alternative.  Let  them  reeog^LT^e 
^tthe  people  of  the  Dominion,  mutt  e«:l^^" 

SS  •      -f  T;°"  8<»'«™««>t5 :  let  them  reauL 
ttat  in  order  to  do  so  the  Dominions  must  ^^ 

tr.^jT^°t  '•  t^tth'i'Peoplemust  reZ,^ 

IIS^  f  f,  ^r""'"'*^"'  ""''t  ^  abwidoned, 
^  ^"^  /".*'  «»»«q''«'o«  for  abandoning  it 
must  be  f«eed  In  the  last  andysis  there  ^Z 
mddle  way.  The  foreign  aflairs  of  the  Commo^? 
wedth  are  sueh  that  their  conduct  cannor^ 
divorced  from  the  responsibUity  of  governing  ftos^ 

^togeth«  m  one  cabmet  So  intimately  con- 
Meted  »e  their  duties  that  there  can  be  noLriod 
of  tr^sihon  during  which  some  of  them  dt  iW 

been  separated,  and  never  can  be,  so  lonir  as  the 
pillars  of  the  Commonwealth  stand.        "^  "*  *** 
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RESULTS  OP  THE   INQUIRY  SUMMARIZED 

We  have  thus  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Foreign  Office,  the  Admiralty,  the  War  Office,  the 
India  Office  and  Colonial  Office  are  departments 
which  cannot  be  sep^utited  from  each  other.  But 
are  they  not  also  inseparable  from  the  other  port- 
folios which  constitute  the  existing  Imperial 
Government?  Can  they  be  separated  from  such 
offices  as  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Home  Office, 
the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Education  De- 
partment, and  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ?  Men  of 
experience  will  perhaps  be  found  in  both  parties 
who  will  argue  that  they  cannot  With  their  know- 
ledge of  technical  detail  they  may  be  able  to  make 
a  case  which  laymen  would  find  it  difficult  to  answer. 
We  may  be  perfectly  sure,  however,  that  other  men 
of  equtd  experience  wiU  be  found  to  difier  from 
them.  At  worst  there  will  be  no  general  agree- 
ment on  the  subject,  as  there  would  be  if  it  were 
proposed  to  divorce  the  administration  of  foreign 
affiurs  from  those  of  the  navy,  army,  or  the  great 
Dependencies;  and  in  this  inquiry  we  are  only 
eliminating  proposals  which  all  men  of  experience 
will  agree  to  condemn.  In  passing,  however,  it 
may  be  noticed  that,  not  only  in  federal  govem- 
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^united  States,  of  OumuU,  AmtriUi^  „d  South 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  offices  imif^  •     ^i. 
present  Imperial  Government  ^suT^  Zt 

Office  are  almost  exclusively  m™^  *«  Colonial 

which  .fleet  the  British  CommoStTLrK'l" 
Exceptiuit  the  Ti»L«..rv  »k.   .u     j       "  *  "■»»'«• 

divides  the  de^XnU^t^  *»**•'*«* 
Melhou^e,  or^rialm  S^S^^T" 
the  governments  of  the  Am*.r.no«  ^^  ™°  "^ 
Aa/.*oroftheCai««Ji«,o7Slf^  "^""^i^ 
in  All  f  h«=«  TT  •  '       *^®  '^^^^^  and  provinces 

l^h  dl^d^ttrr"^""*    Theho'unIS 

«*  natunU,  like  the  Rocky  SiZ,  S^  ^"^ 
B»  d«erb.  or  the  ^te  S'Se^^"*- 
ftom  the  m^nUnd,  o«,  either  U^J"^, 
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ways    or  a   daily   service    of  packets.     Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Afiica,  and  the 
British  Isles,  on  the  other  hand,  are  separated  by 
oceans  so  wide  that  they  insulate  their  social  and 
domestic  affairs  from  each  other  in  the  sharpest 
possible  manner,  and  yet  serve  to  connect  them 
together  and  to  render  them  mutually  dependent 
for  defence.    Those  interests  proper  to  each  are  in 
a  peculiar  degree  distinct  from  those  common  to 
them  alL     The  distinction  between  the  two  classes 
of  interests  has  been  worked  out  in  actual  experi- 
ence, so  that  those  common  to  the  Empire  as  a 
whole  are  now  to  be  found  in  five  specid  depart- 
ments of  the  Imperial  povemment    At  present  that 
same  Government  is  charged  with  the  Dominion  or 
national  affairs  of  the  British  Isles ;  but  none  the 
less  these  purely  British  affairs  are  already  ad- 
ministered by  departments  largely  distinct  from 
those  which  administer  the  few  but  all-important 
interests  which   affect   the  Commonwealth  as  a 
whole.     There  are  the  departments  already  made, 
such  as  can  be  handed  over,  as  they  stand,  to  a 
Dominion  government,  whenever  one  is  created  to 
take  charge  of  them.     The  moment  this  is  done 
the  constitutional  difficulty  of  rendering  the  five 
Imperial  ministers  responsible  no  less  to  British 
subjects  in  the  Dominions  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  vanished:  and  that,  be  it  always 
remembered,    is    the    problem    which    faces    the 
Commonwealth. 

Dealing  with  that  problem  as  a  question  of 
practical  politics,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
enumerate  certain  conditions  which  cannot  be 
evaded  in  any  proposals  for  solving  it : 


«B»<n.TS   OF  THE  ™«c,«y  ,™„^^     ^ 

•ted.     The  Breatern.^/.u  '"'"""'*'»  «P"       " 
to  the  socii^d  dCs«c^r"''J*T  "'•«''« 
W«,  must  be  releTtS   t.^  "^  ""  «"t^'' 

■natter  i„  the  ove«ea^i"^''X°^  ™°'' 
be  .  sepwite  cabuiet  and  7^,."?  ■"""' 
J«pon«ble  to  the  electo»te  of  th^^'^^'""" 
for  Its  own  domestic  affaira         =  "^"'tea  Kingdom 

of  the  Colonial  ^«  w?h.'^~™  ^"""X  «de 
of  Imperial  Bx^^X      '"^  "  ""^t^ 
In.perUC.b^;2po"riblet'^J^**^  "  "•* 
mentelected from^CL-'^   ^^  ^""- 
have  decided  t^^ZT^^ITf''^^'' 
wthout  foiKoms  Ihdr  .tT        t  *"*■«"  "ff"^ 
Tim  Parlil^  ^^  ^'  ^J,^^"  ™»J«t- 
present  exercised  through  ttL„ffi„     ^Z""  '* 
"Iso  retain  the  nower  T,!S^    ®°^  *"''  "»«t 
in  its  opinion  l^l^^L'^i  ^""^  -^ 
foreign  .fiiurs«,dde?^^  *"  *"  '=°''<>"«'  of 

the  payment  of  th<|,  fund^^d  ^L  P*^*"  «» 
of  necessity  appty  ^  ut-T^'t  Cl""* 
Domimons  as  weU  as  m  the  United  Ki„™5  ^ 
present  the  electorates  of  the  uXS^"'  "^^ 
also  of  the  Dominions  (sabi«t  t^t^/^""  '»<' 
of  the  provmccs  «,d  «^  iTS^'T^  P""?" 

consenting  to  n.^^l^tt'^S'^dTrhSng^? 
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CHAP,  amongst  themselves,  and  in  no  other  way,  can 
,^J5^  British  subjects  in  all  these  Dominions  share  m 
controlling  their  foreign  affairs.  The  exclusive 
right  of  taxation  now  enjoyed  by  each  Dominion 
government  in  its  own  jurisdiction  is  incompatible 
with  the  final  achievement  of  responsible  govern- 
ment by  British  subjects  in  aU  these  countries.  To 
attain  responsible  government  they  must  either 
forgo  this  exclusive  right,  or  else  forgo  their  status 
as  citizens  of  the  greatest  Commonwealth  that  the 
world  has  seen.  There  is  no  middle  wuy,  and  it 
is  idle  as  well  as  dangerous  to  mask  the  alternatives 
before  us.  This  inquiry  is  not  for  political  invalids, 
but  for  men  strong  tmd  bold  enough  to  face  the 
truth.  The  final  right  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  taxation  must  be  shared.  The  power  of  deter- 
mining its  quality  can  be  left,  where  it  now  rests, 
with  Dominion  parliaments. 
These  Important  as  these  changes  are,  they  can  yet  be 

tov<^^^  effected,  so  far  as  the  younger  Dominions  are  con- 
^^,S  cemed,  without  altering  a  single  word  of  their 
existing  constitutions.  This  statement  is  one  which 
needs  to  be  scrutinized  narrowly,  because  it  is  con- 
trary to  all  previous  experience.  Drastic  changes 
were  needed  in  the  constitutions  of  the  thirteen 
American  states  before  their  several  electorates 
could  assume  a  common  responsibility  for  their 
common  affairs.  And  the  reason  is  not  difficult  to 
find.  The  first  Congress  was  a  counterfeit  govern- 
ment, and  in  actual  practice  proved  itself  to  be  such. 
There  was  no  real  American  government,  and  the 
national  affairs  of  America  went  by  defiEiult  until 
one  was  established.  The  same  was  true  of  the 
Canadian  provinces,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Imperial 


constitit- 
ttona, 


[    I 
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CoZTw^  h  ""'^°™*  1°  the  British 
vonunonwealth,  however,  then  already  exists  . 
genume  o,g«,  of  central  government    The  ^t^ 

^tliS  TTl^  the  Empire'.,  ,  whole  « 

Ana  oecause  that  Government  is  a  real  one  thev 

Of  tiie  British  Isles  without  changing  a  singleTord 
m  their  own  constitutions.  «agie  word 

the'firititr?  1°*"*  *£?^*  *^°^*^^«''  *o  *he  people  of 
SoJ?"?;^    '^*^    Their  domestic  affaire,  iTwd^M 

L  th^?i  •^.''"^  Govermnent  and  Parliament 
and  the  Dommions  cannot  be  admitted  to  Vh^ 
~ntrol  of  Imperial  affairs  rnileT^u^  Brit^L 
affairs  are  separated  off  and  placed'^uSer  a  n^ 
8Pvemm«it  solely  responsible'to  a  Bn^fh  d^^ 
ate.  The  existmg  Imperial  Govermnent  can  then 
be  made  responsible  to  British  subjects  in  aD^e 
Do^mons.      But,  so  fer  as  the 'people  5  S^ 

made  by  a  drastic  change  in  the  systemby  wLh 
their  domestic  affairs  are  controS^l^foJ^ 
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they  must  r^^te  them  subject  to  an  instrument 
of  government,  like  the  New  Zealand  Act  of  1852, 
the  British  North  America  Act  of  1867,  the 
Commonwealth  Act  of  1900,  or  the  South  Africa 
Act  of  1009. 


:i 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  CASE  FOB  AN   IMPERIAL  CONVENTION 

Tm:  problem  before  us  is  to  see  how  British  sub- 
jects  m  the  Dominions  may  become  equaUy  re- 
sponsible with  those  in  the  British  Isl2  for  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  Ir  the  previous  chaptera 
certain  conditions  have  been  worked  out,  which 
must  be  reahzed  before  that  problem  can  be  solved. 
But  the  moment  statesmen  come  to  consider  the 
matter  as  a  question  of  practical  politics  they  will 

?"  1/  il""*"^  °^  ****^  ''^'^e^  can  be  made  by 
'^J^^ """  u  '^^'^^  together,  and  cannot 
be^ected  one  by  one.    There  can  be  no  mter- 
mediate  period  during  which  Imperial  ministers 
arc  subject  to  removal  from  office  both  by  the 
votes  of  an  Imperial  electorate,  and  also  by  the 
votes  of  the  Dominion  electorate  of  the  British 
Ww.     Such  a  system  could  not  exist  for  a  year 
without  nsking  a  deadlock  which   wight  prove 
fetal  to  the  peace  of  the  world  and   the  very 
existence  of  the  Commonwealth.    The  ministere 
sev^-aOy  responsible  for  foreign  affairs,  naval  and 
mihtary  defence,  and   the  control  of  the  great 
Dependencies,  could  not  be  separated  between  two 
cabmets  tat  a  single  year.     Their  functions  are 
merely  the  several  aspects  of  a  single  function 
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which  is  indivisible,  the  essential  unity  of  which 

must  be  represented  in  a  cabinet  of  ministers  who 

stand  or  fall  together.    Nor  would  they  consent  to 

administer  them  for  a  single  year  without  the  help 

of  a  financial  minister  whose  powers  of  obtaining 

the  necessary  revenue  must  be  at  least  as  effective 

as  those  now  exercised  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 

British  Exchequer.     From  the  first  those  powers 

must  apply  to  the  Dominions  represented,  no  less 

than  to  the  British  Isles.    Not  one  of  these  changes 

can  be  left  to  wait  upon  any  other.    They  must  all 

be  e£Pected  together.     They  must  of  course  be 

approved  by  the  electorates  of  all  the  Dominions 

that  consent  to  come  under  theuL      But   they 

cannot  be  ratified  and  carried  into  effect  without  a 

formal  Act  of  the  existing  Imperial  Parliament 

Such  an   Act  must  be  framed,  and,  if  passed, 

will  in   fact  be  a  written   constitution  for   the 

Commonwealth  as  a  whole.     Such  an  Act  there 

must  be ;  and  before  there  can  be  an  Act  there 

must  be  a  bill ;  and  until  that  bill  is  drafted  and 

published,  neither  tht  people  of  the  Dominions  nor 

those  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  able  to  know 

what  exactly  are  the  changes  they  are  called  upon 

to   face.     The  question,  in  a  word,  cannot   be 

brought  to  an  issue  at  all  until,  in  some  shape 

or  form,  a  scheme  has  been  formulated  and  placed 

before  the  public. 

So  obvious  is  this  that  the  reader  may  well  ask 
why  it  is  worth  saying.  Nor  would  it  be,  if  the 
practical  conclusions  to  which  it  leads  were  recog- 
nized, and  faced.  On  the  contrary,  the  public  have 
been  brought  to  r^ard  the  ma«  suggestion  of  a 
definite  scheme  as  a  symptom  of  political  madness. 
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The  recorfs  Of  the  Imperuil  Conference  M,d  Of  the    chap 

^om«'I^W"'ebrfatle^h  wirings  .gainsV^'    ^ 

peculiar  immuty.    'Certainly  let  us  mS*  to  dis- 

cu»  system  of  defence.  Ll-red  route,,^t. 

.  ^™^  «.  reciprocity  in  copyright  «,d  ^atente, 

natanUisation,  or  even  tariffi.    These  are  practical 

2"«*°«».  «nd  if  you  think  it  reaUy  ^rKS^ 

-  Cornel*'  """^^  ""*'°-  °f  '"e  vS 
•  Ed  ll  .h    ^u  ""'•  '^'^  '•*  yo"  '""k  they 

your   deas  to  concrete  proposals.     You  wiU  be 
'^bfetn*:  «bst«n  J:  propoundinHdi 

^oger  of  definite  schemes  that  it  is  impossible  for 

wanungs  agwnst  them  to  be  too  seri^  or  ^ 

'rfte,  repated.-    Such,  mdeed,  is  the  impiL^ 

which  ™™rins  on  the  mind  of  any  one  JhTS« 

tte  pro«edmgs  of  Imperial  Conferences  or  of  tiS 

Royd  ColonujI  Institute.     'I  want  to  warn  you 

Jl  that  my  Federation  or  Union  of  English  Pe^rie 

must  grow.    Any  cut-and^ed  schmewo^Tte 

llT?^..'"  English  history.  cont^Tto 

Pi^es  might  be  filled  without  difficulty  with 

■ST*"  **"r''««^  "«>  couchedlWolt 
^tical  terms.  But  this  particukr  specunenh^ 
been  chosen  because  of  the  high  auth^^S  tt" 
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speaker  and  the  esteem  with  which  he  is  justly 
regarded  in  every  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  Sir 
Charles  Lucas  was  the  first  head  of  the  Dominions 
branch  of  the  Colonial  office.  He  has  visited 
the  Dominions,  and,  before  as  well  as  after  his 
retirement,  has  devoted  his  leisure  to  writimr  their 
history.  The  official  traditions  of  British  colonial 
policy  could  scarcely  find  an  exponent  in  whom  the 
quahfaes  of  experience  and  scholarship  are  more 
perfectly  combined. 

In  examining  his  words,  however,  as  quoted 
above.  It  is  fair  to  notice  that  they  were  uttered  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment     We  must  not,  therefore 
expect  precisely  the  same  exactitude  in  the  use  of 
terms  as  if  the  wordp  in  question  were  extracted 
from  his  writings.    When  speaking,  for  instance, 
ot  Imperial  Umon  as  a  •  Union  of  EngUsh  People ' 
he  obviously  means  a  union  of  self-governing  peopl^ 
m  the  British  Empire.     It  is  necessary  to  note 
this,  because  when  he  goes  on  to  say  that  'any 
!  cut-and-dried  system  would  be  fatal,  contrary  to 
Engbsh  history,'  he  is  probably  using  English  in 
the  stricter  sense.    And  here  in  trutii  is  the  key 
to  the  whole  position.     A  student  who  consulte 
tiie  subject  catalogue  of  a  great  library  for  serious 
worlK  on  the  history  of  the  British  Empire,  under 
that  heading,  will  be  largely  disappointed.     Beyond 
a  few  school-books  and  brief  compilations  he  will 
find  httle  to  his  purpose.     His  studies  will  have 
to  be  founded  mainly  on  books  ranked  under  the 
headmg   of  English  history;   and   these,   as   he 
will  find,  are  laigely  devoted  to  describing  how 
the  British  constitution,  as  it  now  is.  grew  from 
the  pnmitive  custom  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.    The 
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of  the  conrtitur°'        ^     *'  -"doubted  virtue. 
0fS:a;lS^--th^^e.t™e 

was  capable  of  beiW  r««  1^^     ^"*^"®  "'Jess  it 

needs  ^f  the1„'S»°^t«„:th^''*^ 
live  under  it  That  oflT-fT  •  ''°  ■""'*  *° 
■-«  been  ch^gS^'^,^;^,^  t^ro/^""" ' 
naents,  partlv  bv  ii«n««o        l  ^  **'  amend- 

substituCii^cs::;^^*^'  'f'"  "- 

of  the  President  K„f  ^^  election  m  the  choice 

enough  to  consider  ™nij''I.J''?  ^  ^ 
conditions  which  could  C  W  LV'T*'  " 
when  the  constitution  ™  w  ^  ^  """^ 
it  «  in  the  »elf.gove^Do^tr'1„  ^  f 
fnd  Australia  the  same  proc^^  !  ^'?"*' 
m  the  United  States.    InV^T  f^/*  ''"*  ■" 

^  ^ter  ttei^SnslSStirs.  »dt^Xd"""' 
Such  gradual  chanire  mad»  IH+i "?"?'%  do  sa 
%ht  of  experien^^i:  ^^  «  s^eT^nti  "" 
to  be  proffressiv«»  th»  ««i      ix     ****''®'y  contmues 

limited  to  what  is  eSS^r.K  '*?"*^^  ™"«*  »^ 

is  difficult  eno^lTn^W    *J^"^^-     ^* 
difficult  as  to  Wk  a  ool^^^:     '^''P'  ^"*  '^o*  «> 

new  ship  that  il  built  crS^s^L  ""'"'^  ^^^^^ 

on  former  ships    but  fhl^^       ^^  improvement 

smps.   but  the  miprovements  are  so 
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gradual  that  seamen  can  adapt  themselves  to  the 
change  of  mechanism.  Yet  even  so  moderate  a 
change  as  that  from  reciprocating  engines  to 
turbines  is  attended  with  danger.  To  place  a 
steam  liner  in  charge  of  a  crew  entirely  trained 
on  sailmg  vessels,  would  lead  to  disaster.  A  sub- 
marine in  charge  of  men  who  had  always  handled 
surface  vessels  would  surely  come  to  grief  And 
so  it  is  when  men  try,  as  the  French  did,  to  meet 
changing  needs  by  an  entire  change  of  their  whole 
constitution.  By  attempting  too  much  they  made 
such  changes  as  were  necessary  impossible  to  work. 
Instead  of  keeping  all  that  was  serviceable  in  the 
mechanism,  they  kept  on  scrapping  the  whole  of  it, 
and  thus  wasted  the  'precious  experience  they  had 
gained.  In  the  general  result,  progress  was  delayed 
rather  than  hastened. 

The  lesson  is  one  to  be  drawn  from  the  history 
of  all  constitutions.  That  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, with  its  origin  lost  in  antiquity,  and  with 
a  history  so  much  the  longest  and  most  interesting, 
is  peculiarly  calculated  to  point  this  lesson.  But  so 
long  as  students  of  the  British  constitution  confine 
then-  attention  to  •  EngUsh  history,'  they  will  be 
certain  to  press  it  to  wrong  conclusions.  The  title 
'English  history'  goes  deeper  than  the  covers  of 
the  books.  It  means  that  their  writers  have 
concentrated  their  minds  upon  one  side  of  their 
subject,  and  one  only.  They  have  much  to  tell 
their  readers  of  the  origin  and  gradual  development 
of  the  English  constitution,  but  little  of  how  it 
became  the  British  constitution,  and  still  less  of 
how  it  came  to  b-*  the  constitution  under  which  a 
quarter  of  the  huu^^a  race  now  lives.     A  recent 
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hwtoiy.     The  hahif  r^f^A^   •     cpisoae  ol  Jinglish 

this  7«t  to:.i;«liX'^iteT;?"*'°"i 

set  as  selt-condeinned.     For  in  Fn»l.n^  *i,         i 

^ir?T^''""?"*  *« -I-tSn  oft™™" 
Irf  ta  „„  "'*''«*«>  the  Protectorate^  16M 

though  by  no  mems  .  necesiry,  condurionl^ 
aDsuchaiSm^    Th«  """"We  condemnation  of 

ptacfacal  consequence. 

I-  /['•*  """ent  this  conclusion  is  viewed  in  «,-  ^ 

beT^"^^  P'*»'»<*'»»ldnotp<4iblyl«ve 
oeen  effected  ui  any  other  way.     It  was  •  cut-in 

Uie  shape  of  articles  discussed  «,d  ai,^  „^!  k 

Enghd.  and  Scottish  CommissionL^inS^^ 

that  purpose  m  170.^  «.d  by  them  draftS  into  the 
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form  of  a  bill,  which  in  1707  was  'dried'  or  per- 
petuated as  a  legal  enactment  by  the  Scottish  and 
English  Parliaments.    'Though  the  fact  is  often 

•  overlooked,'  says  Proibssor  Dicey,  an  authority 
second  to  none  in  such  matters,  *  tiie  Parliaments 
'  both  of  England  and  Scotland  did,  at  the  time  of 
'  the  Union,  each  transfer  sovereign  power  to  a  new 
'sovereign  body,  namely  the  Parliament  of  Great 

*  Britain.'  *  A  brand-new  state  was  created  by  an 
instrument  of  government  deliberately  devised 
and  consciously  adopted  by  the  two  Parliaments  ; 
and  each,  in  doing  so,  effaced  itself.  This  in- 
strument was  the  written  constitution  of  the  new 
state  they  brought  into  existence ;  and  its  character 
as  a  written  constitution  is  in  no  way  altered  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  since  become  overlaid  by  a  mass  of 
subsequent  usages  and  enactments.  In  no  other 
way  could  a  voluntary  union  have  been  effected. 
Had  the  maxims  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas  prevailed, 
had  the  principle  been  applied  that  any  union  of 
England  and  Scotland  *  must  grow/  and  that  any 
'  cut-and-dried  system  would  be  fetal,'  the  in- 
evitable result  would  have  been  war  between  the 
two  commonwealths.  Scotland  must  almost  cer- 
tainly have  been  conquered,  as  Wales  had  been 
some  centuries  before.  England  would  have 
annexed  Scotland  as  so  many  additional  counties. 
In  time,  no  doubt,  representation  would  have  been 
accorded  to  these  northern  counties,  as  they  were 
after  several  centuries  to  those  of  Wales.  In  this 
way,  and  in  no  other,  the  settlement  of  a  scheme 
of  government  such  as  that  embodied  in  the  Act 
of  Union  could  have  been  avoided. 

»  Dicey,  The  Imw  of  tie  ConttUtOhn,  pp.  66-7. 
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ata^^'^^  *^'.'™'  '"»  t™«  o^  the  Union 
M  breat  Bntam  and  Ireland     it  ™.»t.        »  i 
that  ■.•.io..  —  •  ,™™''-     «  matteis  not  how 

that  uniOT  was  earned,  nor  whether  it  was  weU  or 
■11  devued,  nor  yet  that  it  fiuled  to  provWe  I 

T^Jll^^  ^t  ^  conquered  «,d  «,nexed  as  part 

a  solution  of  Anglo -Irish  reUtions  without 
«ome  seheme  cut-«,d-dried  in  the  secUom  rf  a 
P«h«nent«y  Act  than  it  would  no^Ts^ble 
to  ^  Hon.e  Rule  to  Ireland  wiLout'Z!": 

The  appeal  to   English    histoiy  is   especiaUv 
»rpnsu.g  from  one  who  knows  more  2^y 

hvingauthorrtyofthe  process  whereby  the  C.™^ 
proymce,  «,d  Ae  colonies  of  Austria  a^dl™^ 
Afaca  Mhieved  their  respective  unions  No  n,^ 
««  of  merely  gnrfuJpT^  could  Leb^S 
mto  existence  the  British  North  America  ArtX 
Commonwcdth  Act,  and  the  South  ^«  A^ 
They  are  constitutions  based  upon  popuhr  ass«i 
consciously  given;  but  such  assent  coSunCT^e 
been  given  mitU  the  parlhunents  and  cleTi^te,  S 

^Zr^K?'?™'*'  "^  '^'''"^  ^  l«f»«  them 
SrS  tt^  T  ^""^-^^  »  the  strict^ 
sense  of  the  woid.    How  can  two  or  more  com- 

Zf  of"*^  "PO"  the  establishment  of  a^n^on 

tite  constitation  and  powers  of  that  oigan  are 
d^ed  m  the  terms  of  a  legal  docmnent  ?  A^ 
how  can  such  a  document  be  drafted  unta  its  lead- 
aW  prmcipte  are  worked  out  in  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions ?  And  how,  moreover,  can  public  opmion 
g«sp  the  u«„es  involved  unUl  such  LdutiXl^ 
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drafted  into  a  bill  and  placed  before  them  for  disr 
cussion  ?  In  truth  this  condemnation  of  those  who 
test  proposals  they  advance  by  drafting  them  into 
schemes  has  its  roots  in  a  shrinking  f-om  public 
discussion  and  a  distrust  of  public  opinion. 

More  curious  still  is  the  attempt  to  brand  such 
procedure  as  a  method  copied  from  Germany.  As 
every  student  of  German  history  knows,  that  union 
was  effected  by  two  different  methods.  The  first 
consisted  in  forcible  conquest  and  annexation  by 
Prussia  of  such  territories  as  Silesia,  Schleswig- 
Holsteui,  Hanover,  and  a  portion  of  Hesse.  In 
these  cases  the  necessity  for  drafting  a  constitution 
was  avoided  by  the  ,use  of  force.  Otherwise  the 
union  of  Grermany  was  effer":d  by  agreements 
rendered  possible  only  by  a  previous  display  of 
force.  But  even  so,  the  agreement  necessitated 
the  drafting  of  a  constitution.  The  manner  in 
which  this  draft  was  prepared,  discussed,  and 
adopted  is  in  strange  contrast  to  the  methods 
adopted  in  the  Anglo-Scottish  Union  and  in  Canada, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa.     *By  a  treaty  of 

*  August  18,  1866,  all  the  North  German  States 

*  which  had  survived  entered  into  a  treaty  with 

*  one  another  and  with  Prussia ;  they  mutually 

*  guaranteed  each  other's  possessions,  engaged  to 

*  place  their  forces  under  the  command  of  the  King 

*  of  Prussia,  and  promised  to  enter  into  a  new 

*  federation ;  for  this  purpose  they  were  to  send 

*  ^voys  to  Berlin  who  should  agree  on  a  Copstitu- 

*  tion,  and  they  were  to  allow  elections  to  take 

*  phice  by  universal  suffice  for  a  North  German 

*  Parliament  before  which  was  to  be  hud  the  draft 
'  Constitution  agreed  upon  by  the  envoys  of  the 
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State  to  enter  mto  negotUtions,  «.d,  «  they 

•i^  -^rb^c^jit"  The""*-  "*  '=°"?^ 

me  shortw  the  time  aUowed  for  making  .  Con- 

stitubon  the  more  probable  w«,  it  thrttte  w«k 

•tol^thr'*"'^     Bismarck  did  no? taCS 

•  ^  hoH^f  ^  new  P.rty  fictions  had  not 
seized  hold  of  men's  minds,  to  be  lost 

.  jj  'P*"*  **  autumn  in  Pomerani.  »,J 

d|d  not  return  to  Berlin  till  the  2l,t  rfjSZ^^^ 

:^ost  «iismar::rhis  we^^r^™:^';;^^ 

stepsfor  preparing,  draft.    A  soon  „h^vrf 

MWe,  and  the  next  day  dictated  »k.  „...i-         » 

•  the  new  Constitution.  '  '"'""*»  "^ 

'  This  document  has  not  been  published  but  if 

B«ma^aUowed  no  prolonged  debate,;   Z," 

■^  t^°'JT'  '"*'"  "  »««».  h-t  only 
three  formal  meetings  took  phwse.     They  mad. 

»ugg«ho„s  «,d  criticisms,  sSme  of  wS^ 
«cepte4  but  they  were  of  cou«eobIigS^to.Z? 
to  everythmg  on  which  Bismarck  IiSa^! 
scheme  as  BnaUy  agreed  upon  by  iTtie,^' 
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wvereign- 
ties. 


GIMP.    *  was  then  laid  before  the  assembly  which  met  in 
^^^.^  •  Berlin  on  February  24th.** 
RcMoni         Such  are   the  facts;    and    the  prevalence    of 
ingthe "   political  maxims  so  much  at  variance  with  them 
Dominion.  Is    largely  due    to    historians  and    constitutional 
•ep««te    writers— to  their   inveterate  habit  of  trying  to 
explain  the  British  Commonwealth  in  terms  of 
English  history.    Clearly  it  is  not  possible    for 
people  living  under  two  or  more  separate  govern- 
ments to  create  a  common  government  for  common 
purposes  without  a  cut-and-dried  scheme  or  by  any 
mere  process  of  growth,  such  as  that  which  in 
Enghmd  converted  the  despotism  of  William  the 
Conqueror  into  a  commonwealth  presided  over  by 
Kmg  George  V.     The  preparation  of  cut-and-dried 
schemes  is  the  first  condition  of  any  union  of 
separate  communities  which  is  to  be  effected  by 
virtue  of  popular  discussion,  understanding  and 
assent,  and  not  by  force.     In  1706  England  and 
Scotland    were    separate    sovereignties,    although 
under  William  of  Orange  they  constituted  one 
international   state  in  their  relations  to    foreign 
powers.     But  that  dual  character  was  one  which, 
in  practice,  could  only  be  maintained  so  long  as 
Scotland  and  the  Scottish  Pariiament  were  willing 
to  have  no  voice  in  foreign  affairs  and  to  leave  . 
England  to  conduct  the  foreign  policy  of  Great 
Britain  as  Prussia  conducts  that  of  Germany.    The 
moment  the  Scottish  Parliament  insisted  on  a  voice 
in  foreign  affairs  the  two  sovereignties  were  con- 
fronted with  the  alternatives  of  absolute  separation 
or   fusion   into    one  commonwealth.      And    the 
Dominions  are  now  in  the  same  relation  to  Britain 

*  Headlam,  Biimank,  pp.  291-j(. 
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••  WM  Scotland  to  England  in  170fl     Tk- 

BoUcv  of  th,  tT„i^^-    !'  "'P'*'*  *"  ">•  foreign 
poucjr  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  must  aoouie^ 

-v^rrr'sCtoJt^drB^ 

No^^° 7"*^" P~P'« '"  «>«^ '"<™  ta^E 

U»t  they  c«mot  know,  unta  they  h^e  SI  tht, 

*«P«.  a  parhwnentMy  bill,  such  as  they  cm 
aucuss,  accept,  or  reject  '  ^ 

i.  im',L°Kr™'  '^'"  "^^  """e"  ft^«  progress 
L^Ti'*^  ""*"  »  ^•ft^""  «  entrustedTS 

«x  wie  peoples  concerned.     But  a  draftsman  ;« 

S''*.^""~^«-    Hemust^^Sic 
tons,  whch  cannot  be  given  him  by  «,y  o^^S 
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the  governments  oonccmed.    The  people,  who  wiU 

delegate  to  meet  in  Convention,  to  frame  iiSroe- 
tions  and  to  .ettie  the  term,  of  the  mea^^^J^ 
It  »  subinitted  for  the  pubUe  app^^of  SI 
commumti«  they  represent    That  VwiU  have 
to  decide  whether  the  propo.ed  Imperial  ParlUment 
w  to  consist  of  one  chamber  or  two.  how  each  J 
to  be  constituted,  the  number  of  meiber,  i^I^h^ 
how  they  are  to  be  apportioned  to  the  several 
Dominions,  and  the  precise  mamier  in  which  ™ 
Imperial  revenues  are  to  be  raised.     Thev  wiU 
have  to  setUe  the  time  after  which  each  iSp.^ 
Parliament  exp,r<»  and  the  mode  of  its  eleS 

2l  X^^l^"' *'  P?^"^?^  ^"'  *^«  representation  ot 
aU  the  Domimons  in  the  cabinet,  whether  by  in- 

ptl^i  ™;""*««,7ithout  portfoUo  or  otherwise. 
Probably  they  wiU  have  to  devise  arrangements 
whereby  the  arsenals  and  dockyards^^  Z 
properly  distributed  through  aU  4e  Dominioi^ 
for  It  IS  neither  m  accordance  with  equity  mr 
pubhc  security  that  the  manufiicture  of  war-ships 

^  thrT^Kl*;"^^  T**"""  *^  ^  concentratS 
m  the  Bntish  Isles.  EspeciaUy  they  will  have  to 
decide  how  the  constitution  is  to  be  altered  in 
tuture.  Upon  these  and  a  number  of  other  pomts 
they  must  mstruct  the  draftsman  appomtS  to 
frame  the  biU.    But  to  say  what  instrj^oi^ey 

These  are  problems  which  admit  of  various 
solutions  and  a  Convention  assembled  for  the 
purpose  from  all  the  Dominions  must  settie  them 
according  to  their  wisdom.     They  are  all  L?! 
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united  to  potato  wteh  „J  -  f"""'  "^"^  »     "" 
ignores  them  will  ev«h»^.tZ^  k       "''*"*  ''*^*' 

which  hi.  me«?„  ;1r:£*"^»^,8»-«™»ent, 
«<°w„  hi,  pen  u:rta  hlfrd^'^^,,"";?"' >«X 
"•"nges.     Then  and  then  onlr  ^I  i,    k  ***** 

the  foundation  upon  whi:hfo4«eh:„l"  T?*^ 
years  can  be  basw?  ««ri  *k  cnan^jes  in  future 
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control  over  those  in  charge  of  their  foreign  affairs. 
Really  to  effect  that  object,  the  passage,  with  their 
approval,  of  an  Act  such  as  that  which  has  been  ^ 
described  is  the  shortest  possible  step  they  can  take, 
.  and  it  cannot  be  divided  into  any  series  of  shorter 
or  easier  steps.     The  Dominions  may  begin  to 
study  their  foreign  affairs,  and  with  that  object  in 
view  they  may  appoint  ministers  resident  in  London 
to  attend  Imperial  Conferences  and  Defence  Com- 
mittees.     Through  these  Conferences  and  Com- 
mittees, through  the  press  and  in  private  interviews 
with  Imperial  ministers,  they  may  offer  their  opinions 
on  foreign  affairs.    The  facilities  for  doing  all  these 
things  may  be  developed  and  elaborated  little  by 
Uttle,  and,  by  improving  the  machinery  of  consulta- 
tion, the  people  of  the  Dominions  may  learn  that 
they  really  have  foreign  affau«  and  what  those 
affairs  are.     They  may  also  learn  that  they  do  not 
control  them,  and  may  recognize  the  mischief  of 
leaving  that  control  to  others.     Public  opinion,  m  a 
word,  must  be  enlightened  and  can  only  be  instructed 
and  developed  by  a   process   of  growth.      That 
process  has  now  been  greatly  accelerated  by  the 
events    of  the    war,  which   have   finally  proved 
the  vital  interest  which  all  these   peoples  have 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.     But  the  actual 
change  from  a  dependence,  however  carefully  dis- 
guised  and  sugared,  to  responsible  government 
cannot  be  effected  except  by  a  definite  and  conscious 
step  involving  the  formuktion  of  a  definite  scheme. 
And  the  reason  is  obvious.    The  people  of  the 
Dominions  can  leam  to  offer  advice  on  their  foreign 
affavs  with  an  ever-increasing  freedom :  but  they 
can  never  conmiand  nor  b^in  to  conmiand  the 
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nrevocably  to  meeting  the  cost  of  the  policy  they     «« 

the  L.  .  ^r'"*  '•  ''^*^^'  *^«  «n«»  efficacy  of 
the  vote  consists  ,n  its  efficacy  in  binding  the  con- 
sfatuencies.  on  whose  behalf  the  votes  are  c^t  to 

Tthtv^t^'f ''°"*  "^"^^^  ^^^^*  cannot  C^Un 

to  tte  vote^    Representation  cannot  exist  w     out 

a  power  of  taxation  by  the  body  i„   whi^h  X 

representative  sits.     The  neonle  nhhl  t^     •  • 

We  such  b«Hes  in  thei^  X^.^t^'^^l 

StllsBritlf  V  ''"""°'"'"'*'''  ^'^y^  their 
Status  as  Bnbsh  c.t.«ns,  «,d  estebUshes  inevocably 

to  Dl2  T"*";"^.  ^^  '"^y  o^er  dternative  i^ 
to  ptace  their  foreign  affiura  in  the  chanje  of  a 
P^tajient  responsible  to  the  CommonwSth  .^ 

TOtS  t  th.   •"?  *■"  '""'  '*  ""t"  as  weU  as  those 
voted  by  the  parliament  of  theu-  own  Dominion 

tte  Donumons  ahke  cMmot  be  estabhshed  at  S 
untU  that  IS  done,  and  it  passes  the  wit  of  mu,  to 
c^ceive  how  it  eould  be  eifected  byany3„d 
^«>^  of  powth  without  a  scheme  L  LdSS 

L  J^  *■"*  ^"^  P"''""  op™""  "ay  grow  and 
indeed,  miu*  do  so.  It  eamiot  he  chaniSZZ; 
pr^  other  th«.  growth.  But  whefchS 
rt  c»„ot  pionounce  itself  until  the  draft  ofTh 

In  theoqr  the  thing  is  obvious,  and  in  practice  it 
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*V^T^  *»y  t»»e  experience  of  every  attemnt  t^ 

pS?  And  tat"^  ™fee°—  ^S^T  °'  ""^^ ' 
beframed.  exppnf inn  ^<?  T    i     j  v     ^?*        ^**"  **^e  instructive 

surh^.  r  ^^^*"*^^  P**^*'  ^  *»»«  method  by  whiJh 
such  a  scheme  must  be  framed  and  brouirhf  wir^ 

uirfVl'''  !;*^°"^  '"^  «"*»  accepSl^'Tn 
fl!!  J''*^'^  "^^^  ^°°*^*^  Comm4ions  m?t  and 
fr^ J?-  T'^Tl'  ^^  '^^"^^"«  «'  aecep^^gtwch 

bLTLS'^  corruption,  which  had  always 

been  "»^  t°jry  ^-t^tio-^  measures  in  thS 
th.  ^:  M  ■*■»« ica  the  attempt  was  made  to  solve 
tte  problem   by  a  g»duj  development  rf  the 

■n  sight  till  m  1787  the  states  appomted  dd^ 

w^^weTtt  »^h^^  L'^^^^^air^:^ 
then,  leg^hitures.     When  adopted,  by  th^  of 

Nova  Scotui  and  New  Bnmswick  (in  the  last  ci^ 
after  a  general  election  on  the  au«,f,Vm^  ^ 
«sdu.We«  then  embodied  t  ati^f  th^' 
1^  eflfeot  was  given  in  1867  by  an  aJTZ 
L  l"?**!  ?"«•■»»*.  It  wL  Lt  tilf  ^„t 
that  IMnce  Edwarf  Ishmd  eleeted  to  eome  uJ,d„ 
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the  ^  In  Austadia  .  series  of  Conventions 
produced  a  senes  of  drafts,  the  last  Convention 
oompletog  its  work  in  1898.  The  Mh^™t« 
tt«  submitted  by  the  parliaments  of  eai^c^C 

2^Z    IT^^l  ""^  "'"  '^  *«  ^^^ 
^^T^^    r"?  •"•"'  ''«=*"«  *e  scheme  was  cut 

were  iu>ie  to  adopt  it  knowing  exactiy  what  it  wi« 

S"'"!?-    ?>  South  Afril  the  sam^p^r 
™s  foUowed  so  far  as  Natd  was  concerned    !"«," 

Ce^^^y*^  «'''«'«  fo'  union  was  acoTpSl 
general  election.    But  the  principle  was  the  same 

»*«cUy  through  parliaments,  or  directlf  by 
^nd  dection  or  referendmn,  was  imp<4ible 
until  a  Convention  had  sat  uid  had  ftimed  a 

The  process  by  which  pubUc  opinion  is  brought 

^ntr^r^'*'."'"'^'  '^'^'^^  enabled  to 
^^  .w°!l  °'  8°?'™'™*  «  •  question  of 
^e««u«'t'"'t«to.»y.  of  method.  Constitutional 
™tm  have  recognized  this,  and  have  lavished  thdr 
.ttemon  upon  the  parliamentary  procedure  wh^! 

^^m^\^  ^"r  Med  to  realize  that  when 
tro  or  more  different  electorates  are  caUed  upon  to 

«!n-i  i  .  '   ,  *?!*"*  procedure  must  then  be 
caUed  mto  phy  if  the  issue  is  to  be  setUed  ht 

2^'    Y^'Tf"  political  decision  involves  one 
electorate  only,  rt  can  be  agiuted  for  unta  it 
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becomes  an  issue  at  a  general  election ;  and  when- 
ever  a  clear  majority  is  elected  in  fevour  of  a 
decision  m  this  way  or  that,  the  government  shapes . 
a  measure  and  carries  it  into  law.  But  when  ^o 
or  more  parhamcnts  and  electorates  are  involved 
the  ca^  IS  otherwise.  The  question  camiot  be 
decided  either  by  parliaments  or  by  electoiat^ 
until  each  parhament  or  electorate  has  befo/e  it  a 
proposition  m  identical  terms,  which,  when  carried 

decmon.     A  necessary  preliminary  therefore  of  all 
decisions  which  require  the  assent  of  two  or  more 
electorates  is  an  agreement  upon  one  identical  form 
in  which  the  que^on  is  tobe  put  toldl^ 
parhaments  or  electorates  concerned     The  question 
must  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  document"le 
of  submission  to  each  parliament  or  electorate!  but 
no  such   document  can   exist    until  theu-  r^nre 
sentatives  have  first  met  to  draft  it    That  S  tife 
whole  meanmg  of  a  Convention.      It  is  not  ^ 
ingemous  device  invented  by  the  fertUe  bnuns  ^ 
Scots  and  Englishmen  in  1706,  or  of  AiSam 
eighty   yea^   later,  and    thereafter  imfutS^ T 
Canadian^  Australians,  and  South  Africans.     The 
holding  of  a  Convention  is  the  procedure  dictated 
by  the  necessities  of  the  case.     AVliarentis  n^ 
an  mgemous  device,  but  the  necesLy  condition  of 
representative  govei^ment     But IZrever  1^"  or 
more  parhaments  are  caUed  upon  to  revise  thdr 
mutual  relations,  a  Convention  to  formlte  one 
scheme  capable  of  adoption  by  aUis  no  less  ZjZ 
to  the  prmaple  of  government  by  public  opiniao^ 
^y^tempt  to  s<.tle  such  questiU  wi^K 
holdmg  a  Convention,  means  that  politicians  are 
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mM^uvring  either  to  .void  ,  settlement  or  to   chap 
■»**°''« '«'»'«'» the  b«to  of  tlie  electorate.  ^• 

Hitherto  the  people  of  the  Dominions  have  left  ^^^^ 
t^  conduct  of  their  foreign  rfBu„  to  .  Z™    S^ 

m«t  «s^ns.bleonlyto  the  electorate  of  theMrh**"^ 
.h  ^j  To  "usume  that  responsibiUty  on  their  own 
Jhoulde,,  mvolves  a  change  of  the  most  2ih™ 
bnd  m  the.r  mutual  relations.    They  may  cCle 
to  assume  a  separate  responsibility,  or  they  ^v 

rests  on  the  British  electorate.    But  a  free  choice 
on  the  p^  of  the  individual,  be  he  m^^Tf 

natives  are  before  him.     The  real  danger  is  that  if 

te  fS"™  ^"°*  ^^  '"  «"»•  th^  ehoicTmay 
be  forced  upon  him  by  events,  and  he  may  decide 
^ttout  reahzing  the  gravity  of  the  issues  invor«S 

ttrough  then,  representatives  to  mstruct  their^ 
gov«nments  to  assume  responsibility  for  thfi^™ 

to  y  fo^i  °  the  j.«._by  a  sfanple  notification 
„  «U  foreign  capitals  as  weU  as  to  London 
But  It  B  not  possible  for  them  to  instruct  tt,2 
governments  to  «iopt  the  only  other  alternative^ 
to  give  Uiem  their  due  share  of  control  ov«^ 
ex«*mg  Imperii  Government  to  matters  of  ,Llc^ 
«d  war.     The  thing  cannot  be  done  by  TS 

™  TJ^u  '*  '''™'"«  •  ••S^tive  Act  ^eh 
™«t  be  authorized  by  the  British  as  weU  as  bT  tte 
D<«nmion  electorate.  The  Dominion  ele<S«t! 
must  know  what  it  is  domg,  and  so  also  the^fet 
de<*»rate  must  know  what  it  is  asked  to  do 
Neither  can  have  that  knowledge  untU  the  proposal 
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^xw '    ?"*  *^"  formulated  with  all  the  necessary  detail 
— —  in  a  document  capable  of  ratification  by  both.     It 
is  only  when  that  is  done  that  both  alternatives 
are  before  the  Dominion  electorate ;  and  not  till 
it  is  done  has  the  electorate  been   put   by  its 
ministers  in  a  position  to  make  a  free  choice  for 
themselves.     If  they  reject  such  a  scheme,  whether 
by  a  general  election  or  by  a  referendum,  it  is  open 
to  them  to  return  members  pledged  to  charge 
their  government  to  assume  a  separate   control 
of  foreign  affairs.     But  until  such  a  scheme  has 
been  laid  before  them  and  they  have  been  given 
the  opportunity  of  accepting  or  rejecting  it,  they 
are  in  the  position'  of  men  who  are  allowed  to 
vote  in  favour  of  one  alternative  only,  but  pre- 
vented   from    recording    their    decision    on    the 
other. 

Jtadpie         ^*  ^   **^"*   ^   ^^    *^*    t»>«   question  of 
ofgovCTD-  prepanng  a  scheme  is  one  which  goes  to  the  root 

KSlr     °^  popular  institutions  and  raises  the  whole  principle 

«gnten.t  of  government  by  public  opinion.     Those  who 

condemn  the  framing  of  a  plan  are,  in  effect, 

opposing  the  right  of  the  electorates  to  choose 

for  themselves.     The  Convention,  by  meeting,  by 

framing  a  plan  of  government,  and  by  submitting 

it  to  the  electorates,  is  deciding  nothing.     It  is 

simply  naaking  it  possible  for  the  people  at  large 

to  decide  the  question  for  themselves,  if  they 

will     It  is  the  necessary  procedure  which  must 

be  adopted  by  those  who  believe  in  their  hearts,  as 

well  as  with  their  lips,  that  great  public  issues 

should  be  settled  so  far  as  possible,  not  by  the 

blind  course  of  events  nor  by  the  management  of 

political  wire-pullers,  but  by   an   informed   and 
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r^Mible  public  opinion,  which  in  registering  its   chap 
decision  knows  wh.t  it  does  «,d  why  it  d«^  ™ ' 

To  know  and  fulfil  their  duty  to  thdr  ^t^  ™»  I 

must  fi„t  be  sure  what  is  the  stTte  t^ "SS  Th,  iP« 

^^^hl    ^"'  '^.*'"  Commonwedth  to  which  SS*"- 
they  bdong  except  by  taking  on  their  shouldera  i"^ 
he  burden  of  its  government  ftom  fij  to  uT  ^'^^ 
If  C«,ad..  AustrJia,  New  Zeal«,d.  Mid  So^  '^'^ 
Afnc.  are  tte  communities  to  which  their  S 

^II'nH^  /  .^'^u***^  ^^'  ^^^^h  they  desire  to 
live  and  to  die  is  that  greater  Commonwealth  for 
which  so  many  are  now  devoting  their  lives  th^ 

foreign  affairs.     Thus  only  can  they  signify  their 

S:?!""'  *;•'  '*  "J"  *"*^  **^^  --t  ^~" 

It  cannot  be  taken  merely  through  the  normal 
machmeiyofresponsiblegovemmenl  Pa^liaZ^ 
2  7f^7'  ""^^J^  self-government,  and  so  also 
««  the  parties  without  which  popular  assemblies 

t^„r\-*'r'  ^^'^  P^vide  the  mechanism 
through  which  a  state  can  be  governed  by  citizens 
who  are  clear  in  their  own  n^ds  as  to  what  S 

them.  But  where  such  questions  have  been  left 
m  doubt  they  cannot  be  settled  by  the  tr^l^ 
of  the  peoples  concerned  without  transcendmg  the 

to^n  I  '^^"'^  °^*  Convention  is  necessary 
to  frame  a  scheme  upon  which  the  electorates  can 
register  a  decision ;  and  to  bring  mto  existence  a 
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Convention  capable  of  drafting  such  a  scheme  an 
agreement  is  required  not  merely  between  govern- 
ments but  also  between  parties.     For  governments 
consist  only  of  leaders  whose  parties  happen  to 
have  won  the  last  election.     The  national  unions 
of  the  American  Commonwealth  and  of  Canada, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa,  could  scarcely  have 
been  settled  on  lines  drawn  merely  by  those  parties 
which  chanced  to  be  m  office  at  one  particukr 
time.     A  question  so  much  the  gravest  that  any 
people  can  be  called  upon  to  face  can  only  be  dealt 
with  on  its  merits  in  an  atmosphere  cleared  of 
mutual  distrust     Before  it  is  submitted  to  parlia- 
ments or  peoples  for  decision,  the  terms  of  reference 
must  have  been  settled,  not  merely  by  governments 
with  each  other,  but  also  by  those  governments  with 
their  oppositions.    Now,  clearly,  this  cannot  be  done 
merely  through  the  agency  of  an  Imperial  Confer- 
ence which  claims  to  be  no  more  than  ♦  a  conference 
of  governments  with  governments.'     A  task  so 
deUcate  can  only  be  entrusted  to  a  Convention  in 
which  the  peoples  of  aU  these  communities  in  aU 
their  different  sections  are  represented.    Either  the 
Conference  must  call  to  its  counsels  spokesmen  of 
all  the  parties  in  all  these  countries,  o/  else  advise 
the  creation  of  a  special  body  for  the  purpose.    Such 
an  operation  is  by  no  means  easy  to  effect,  and 
whether  it  fails  or  succeeds  will  depend  upon  how 
far  rival  leaders  can  rise  above  issues  no  longer 
relevant  to  a  crisis  like  this.     Those  who  can  do 
so  will  find  themselves,  with  the  better  part  of  their 
followers,  standing  together  on  common  ground. 
The  example  and  inspiration  of  one  or  two  may 
easily  determine  the  conduct  of  all  the  rest,  and 
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mo Jtf^'  °i  !u  °PP<«»«on  c*n  sometimes  do    chap 
whTn  i.      "*   °^*   government     It   was^ 

opponent,  who  m  striven  not  meSy"  S^ 

~S1h  >   °"  S^y  »  """^y  contLedTdA 
»nd«ed  It  possible  for  two  hostile  »ces  to  m^e 

wit  mayhem  the  sequel  of  this  war.     In  all  th«e 

m  chM»rter,  and  yet  so  closely  united  by  afS^ 
widej^d  single  as  tiie  ocean  which  con^ecU^r 
~e  leader,  whose  word,  can  reach  to  aU  their  cm^ 
The  attack,  by  which  that  freedom  i.  ™.„  -j 
was  fostered  and  invited  by  ^w^jl^'!?"^?' 
Con^onwealth,  a  weaknej  »^^,^t 
mould  Its  growth  in  accordance  with  th*  T^ 

applied  to  the  first  and  greatest  of  public  interests 
w'  •>"■:?»  °f~°t~llin«  the  issSe,  ^^JS 

^m.^nw:2S.  A  Z^Tjf^  .""  ^ 
^rgani^tion  U  ^ p^cle'5  °th™  r^ 
the  chasm  m  it,  foundation  must  now  be  M™^ 
the  flower  of  it,  youth.  Yet  for  M  this  fl^u^t 
remam,  the  hope  of  freedom,  the  eWdTSm 
through  which  men  can  «^uire  .„d  pr«tU^l^ 
«rt  of  governing  themselvesTand  therefSStSi: 
ttous«.ds  have  ris«i  from  every  part  of  it  to  „pp«^ 
with  then-  own  bodies  Uie  blow,  ihich  are  ba^ 
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ite  walls.    Never  in  the  history  of  free  states  have 
men  offered  themselves  so  finely  for  the  public 
cause.    For  many  of  them  danger  was  easier  to 
face  than  the  discipline  of  military  life,  but  they 
have  made  themselves  subject  to  its  rule  that  others 
might  continue  to  govern  themselves.     There  was 
little  to  draw  them  in  the  hope  of  personal  dis- 
tinction which  is  hard  to    come   by  where  the 
company  of  valour  is  so  vast,  and  every  day  calls 
for  deeds  daring  as  any  for  which  men  have  been 
noted  in  lesser  times.     From  the  uttermcMt  puts 
of  the  Commonwealth  they  have  come  to  honour 
their  uncovenanted*  bond,  obedient  to  one  uncal- 
culating  purpose;    and   the  fields  of  their  final 
achievement,  where  they  lie  in  a  feUowship  too 
close  and  a  peace  too  deep  to  be  broken,  are  the 
image  and  epitome  of  the  cause  for  which  they  fell 
They  have  not  feared  to  enter  the  darkness,  because 
they  walk  by  a  %ht  that  is  in  themselves,  which 
bums  and  shall  bum  unquenched  wherever  their 
ashes  lie  mingled  by  land  or  sea.    From  that  fervent 
dust  the  breath  of  one  man  might  kindle  a  flame 
whereby  these  nations  might  find  and  follow  the 
print  of  their  feet     So  might  a  new  birth  of 
freedom  be  raised  from  their  seed.     So  might  these 
severed  threads  be  caught  up  and  woven  into  the 
stuff  of  other  men's  lives. 


THE   END 


PrlHitdhl^  ft  R.  Clank,  Limitbo,  EdMurth. 
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